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OLD ENGLISH ENTRIES IN A MANUSCRIPT 
AT BERN 


On folios 75%, 76", and 76” of MS. 671 in the Stadtbibliothek 
at Bern are four entires in Old English in three hands of the 
late tenth century. The script of the first two entries is quite 
similar, but there is a consistent difference between the two in 
the formation of the letter p (wy) and also in the formation of 
the letter p (thorn). The script of the third and fourth entries 
is smaller and more compact than that of the first two. The first 
entry concerns the payment of tithe, the second gives the rules 
of a guild, and the third and fourth are records of grants allow- 
ing freedom of going into a specified section of the country. On 
folio 75”, between the first and second entries, five or six lines 
have been erased. That at least a part of this was in Old English 
may be determined from the fact that in the remnant of one 
word the letter 3 may be seen. Although mention of this Old 
English material has been made in several places, it appears 
that it has never been published.' In Hagen’s Catalogus Codicum 
Bernensium, in the description of MS. 671, the Old English 
entries are noted and a brief summary of their content is there 
given.” Professor W. M. Lindsay, in his discussions of the manu- 
script, has mentioned the entries,* and a portion of the first entry 
is given in New Palaeographical Society Publications, Series 11, 
at plate 11. 


1 It was while Research Fellow with The American Council of Learned 
Societies that I saw and worked on these entries in Bern. Not finding them any- 
where published, I wrote concerning them to Professor Férster at Munich; he 
encouraged me to publish them soon, and in his introduction to the facsimile 
edition of the Exeter Book kindly mentioned my coming upon the matter con- 
cerning a guild. 

* The summary of their content is given with the statement Vollmero 
auctore haec insunt. But I can not find that Vollmer ever published anything 
on these entries and, as the Librarian at Bern kindly informed me, it possibly 
refers to an oral statement made by Vollmer and incorporated by Hagen in the 
catalogue, as is the case elsewhere in the catalogue. 

* In “A Relic of a ‘Cornish’ Scriptorium,” Athenaeum for 1911, 2, p. 795; 
in his Early Welsh Script, p. 12 and Notae Latinae, p. 448. Thinking that per- 
haps Professor Lindsay intended to publish this material I wrote to him about 
it and he kindly replied, referring me to New Palaeographical Society Publica- 
tions, Series 11, plate 11, and stating that he knew of no other actual or con- 
templated treatment of the entries. 
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The manuscript is of the ninth century, 77 folios, containing 
the four Gospels. In a blank space on the page at the end of the 
Gospels, 74°, are two acrostics containing the name AELFRED. 
Professor Lindsay has given reason to believe that it comes from 
a Cornish or S. W. British scriptorium.‘ 


(1) 

75” ¢ epelweard® cyd ceolbrehte pet ic wille pet 

pu agife pa twegen delas pere teodunge 

from bedewindan 7 fram lamburnan® 

pam godes peowum to fostre et bedewindan 

Z hie hit dezlen betweoh him swa de ge- 

metlic? pynce:—hen® 

Aethelweard makes known to Ceolbeorht that I will that 

you render the two portions of the tithe from Bedwyn and from 
Lambourn to God’s servants for provisions at Bedwyn and they 
shall divide it among themselves as seems fit to you. 


(2) 
t® _— pyses gegildes gerednes is gif 
hyrra hwylcum foret sit’® gebyrige 
begyte zlce uif messan 
odde fif salteras for pa saule 10 
? xt pam pritigepan dege twegen 
76° @ twegen uif lhafas" 7 an penigweord” 

* The MS. is described in his Early Welsh Script, pp. 10 ff., and in the New 
Palaeographical Society Publications, Series 1, at plate 11. 

5 The letter w is in the MS. everywhere represented by the Old English 
runic character for that letter. 

6 MS. lém bur nan. This is the only case in this entry where the spacing 
splits a word into parts in the line. In the second entry the spacing is often 
faulty, as for instance fifsal teras for fif salteras, but so long as the meaning is 
clear I have deemed it of no advantage to point this out in every case. 

7 Where a word is broken at the end of a line the hyphen is mine, it is not 
in the MS. 

8 This word or portion of a word I do not unglerstand. It is written some- 
what below the line, and seemingly in another hand. 

® By the cross is a small letter n. 

1° Read fordsid. The context shows that this word means death, a possibility 
provided for in other guild-rules where the word used is fordsid. Cf. gyf enigum 
on urum geferreadene his fordsid getide, Guild at Abbotsbury, Thorpe, Diplo- 
matarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici, p. 607; et fordside, Guild at Exeter, Diplo- 
matarium, p. 614; gif him fordsid gebyrige, Judicia Civitatis Lundoniae, Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 101. 

4 Read hlafas. 2 MS. penig peord. 
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sufles swylces he begyttan™ mzge” 7 et 

hyrra mittingge sceotan twegen 

7 twegen anne pennig for hyra sawle 15 
7 et husbryne™ twegen 7 twegen fopor!” 

timbres'* 7 Set bewyrcen’® oppe twegen peniggas 7 

pan mes se preos pe** on gagdagas™ 

sceotan twa gesamhiwan an geog- 

scep” oppe twegen peniggas™ 7 gif hwa 20 
his gildan gelihinie™ oppe gefyxse*® 

on his gildsetle*® gebete mid fif amb- 

breon ealap 7 mid pri?’ 


This guild’s rule is: if death happen to any of them let each 
procure five masses or five psalters for the soul, and at the 
thirtieth day two and two (shall procure) five loaves and one 
pennyworth of relish such as (they) may get, and at their meet- 
ing let two and two contribute one penny for their souls, and at 
the burning of a house two and two four timbers and let them 
build that or (contribute) two pennies, and to the mass-priest 
at Rogation days let them contribute two members of the 
family in discipleship, or two pennies, and if any one charge 


4% This is any food to be eaten on or with bread as a relish. A good list of 
usages of the word is given in Liebermann’s Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ii, 


2, 754, under sukost. “4 MS. beyt tan. 
18 The use of thesingular here and in the pronoun he is inconsistent with the 
preceding twegen 7 twegen. 
16 MS. hus bryne. 17 Read fowor. 
18 Before the ¢ an m has been partly erased. 7 dat bepyrcen 
19 MS. timbres h oppe. 
20 Read bam masse preoste. *t Read gangdagas. 


*® Read geongorscipe. BT. Dictionary cites one documentation of this word, 
Genesis 249, and translates it youngership, service. The context there gives it a 
religious coloring and so might the present passage, but I believe that it means 
here merely the state of being a pupil or scholar. For gingra, follower of a teacher, 
cf. BT. Sup. ™ MS. pnig gas. 

* Present subjunctive of gelyg(e)nian, for which see BT. Sup., p. 363. 

% Hitherto undocumented. I take it as formed from gefic, deceit with the 
OE. verbal suffix (e)sian and analogous in formation with such verbs as rixian, 
grimsian. This explanation was suggested to me by Professor Férster. For the 
suffix cf. Wright’s Old English Grammar, sect. 659. 

* T do not find the word documented elsewhere. It seems here to connote a 
seat that is the right of a guild-brother by reason of his membership. Cf. BT. 
Sup. under setl. To make amends at such a place would add dignity to the 
proceeding. #7 Here, incomplete, the entry ends. 
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his guild-brother with falsehood or deceive (him), on his guild- 
seat let him make amends with five ambers of ale and with 
three... 


(3 and 4) 
76” her cyp p eadwine geupe wynsige 7 apelnope 
his men pet he moste adon byrhtgype ut of 25 
pam geburlande** mid*® tyn mancusson fer- 
frige*® on zlc land pa elfsige folgap hefde 7 
wynstan wes his gingra on hyra gewitnesse 7 
on zlfhehes messepreostes 7 on epeldrype 
pere nunnan 7 on titsiges 7 on tretiges 7 on eal- 30 
ra para godes peowa et bedewindan 7 on ceol- 
byrhtes suna gewitnesse sigestanes 7 epelstanes 
7 on ealles pes folces- 
pis is ecgwynnes*® gewitnes® p ead:vine hyre geupe pet 
heo hy moste adon ut of pam geburlande 35 
ferfrige on elc land mid tyn mancusson seol- 
fres pa elfsige folgap hefde 7 wynstan wes his 
geongra on hyra gewitnesse 7 on zlfhehes 
messepreostes 7 on ealra para godes peo- 
wa et bedewindan 7 on ealles pes folces. 40 


8 This word is given with one documentation in BT. Supplement, and trans- 
lated land occupied by gebtiras. Seebohm, The English Village Community, p. 128, 
says the gebiir is a villein tenant of the genediland, land in villenage. Gebsirland 
would, then, seem to be a part of this land. 

%® In documents containing records of manumissions (Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarium, pp. 621 ff.) mid is very often used followed by a word denoting a sum of 
money to express the amount paid for freedom, and I think it certain that the 
present expression denotes the amount paid by the person freed. 

* Not listed in the dictionaries. It is an adjective compound formed from 
fer, a going and fred( frig), free. A similar expression occurs in a manumission 
published in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, p. 623: Eadwi cing het gefreon Abunet 
Aelfnod cyrceweard an Exanceastre fryo 7 ferewyrbe. Here, however, the inflec- 
tional ending in the first part makes it likely that the word should be written 
fere wyrpe. Cf. also ferbéna, a term used of one who asks or demands leave to 
go from his lord. 

® Followed in the MS. by three dots, and the omitted gewitnes is put in 
above. Ecgwynn is a feminine name; the masculine ending occurs at times in the 
genitive singular of feminine nouns. Cf. Sievers, Grammatik, sect. 269, note 5. 

* As it does not seem likely that Ecgwynn was witness at a transaction in 
which she was a principal party, I take it that gewitnes here means evidence. The 
entry would then be written evidence for Ecgwynn concerning the transaction. 
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Here is made known that Eadwine granted to Wynsige and 
Athelnoth his man that he might free Byrhtgyth out of the 
boor-land for ten mancuses, with freedom of going into every 
region where Aelfsige had authority, and Wynstan was his 
deputy: in witness of them, and of Aelfheah the mass-priest, and 
of Aetheldryth the nun, and of Titsige, and of Tretige, and of 

_all the servants of God at Bedwyn, and in witness of Ceol- 
byrht’s sons, Sigestan and Aethelstan, and of all the folk. 

This is Ecgwynn’s evidence that Eadwine granted to her 
that she might free herself out of the boor-land with freedom of 
going into every land, for ten mancuses of silver, where Aelfsige 
had authority, and Wynstan was his deputy: in witness of them, 
and of Aelfheah the mass-priest, and of all the servants of God 
at Bedwyn, and of all the folk. 


NOTES 


@pelweard cyd etc. (line 1 ff.): In the Anglo-Saxon period it 
was the duty of the bishops and reeves to see that tithes were 
paid in the regions subject to their authority. In the laws of 
Aethelstan it is written that the king commands the reeves and 
bishops to render tithe and to command it to them bound to 
obey them: Jc 4delstane cyning mid gebeahte Wulfhelmes mines 
hehbisceopes. 7 odra minra bisceopa. bebeode eallum minum gerea- 
fum purh ealle mine rice. on pes Drihtenes nama. 7 ealra hal- 
gena. 7 for mine lufu. p hi crost mines agenes ehtes bam teode 
gesyllad. ge bas libbendes yrfes. ge bas gearlices westmes. 7 p ilce 
gedé eac pa bisceopas heora gehwylcra. 7 eac mine ealdormanna 7 
gereafa. And ic wille p mine bisceopes. Z gereafa bas demad eallum 
pe hio gehyrsumian gebyrad.®* In a portion of a charge prepared 
by Aelfric for Bishop Wulfsine and sent to the priests of his 
diocese it appears that the priest was to give a part of the tithe 
to God’s servants: Da halgan federas gesetton eac p menn syllon 
heora teodunga into Godes cyrcan. And gange se sacerd to. 7 dale 
hy on preo. anne dal to cyrcbéte. 7 oderne bearfum. bone priddan 
pam Godes peowum pe bere cyrcan begymad.™ It seems possible 
that the present entry is a notification from a reeve or from a 
bishop to a priest of his diocese. At about the year 909 Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire, in which Bedwyn and Lambourn respec- 
tively are situated, were formed into a diocese whose bishops 
were called the bishops of Ramsbury. Of these I find none named 
Aethelweard.* In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 


% Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 83. 
“4 Tbid., p. 445. 
% Cf. Searle’s Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and Nobles. 
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1001, there is mention of an Aethelweard, king’s high-reeve, 
who, if the king held land at Lambourn and Bedwyn as was the 
case in the time of Aelfred,** might have made a proclamation 
concerning tithe from these lands. 

pa twegen dalas pere teodunge (line 2): The Anglo-Saxon divi- 
sion of tithe was a threefold one, one part for the upkeep of the 
church, one part for the poor, and one part for the clergy. In the 
laws of Aethelred it is written: And be teodunge.se cyng 7 his 
witan habbad gecoren 7 gecweden.ealswa hit riht is.p briddan del 
dare teodunge pe t6 circan gebyrige gd té6 ciricbéte. J oder dal bam 
Godes beéwum.pridde Godes bearfum 7 earman peowetlingan.” A 
similar division is found in Aelfric’s charge, previously cited. 
When in the present entry there appear two portions of the tithe 
going to God’s servants it means, I take it, the single third por- 
tion from Bedwyn and the single third portion from Lambourn. 

bedewindan, limburnan (line 3): These are the present Great 
and Little Bedwyn in the extreme east of Wiltshire and Lam- 
bourn in the extreme west of Berkshire. Both places are several 
times mentioned in Anglo-Saxon charters.** In the will of King 
Aelfred he left land et Bedewindan and to Ealswith done ham 
at Lambburnan.** The Domesday Book states: Rex tenet BED- 
VINDE.Rex Edwardus tenuit.“° Among the original endowments 
to the cathedral at old Sarum (A.D. 1091) there is listed ec- 
clesias de Rammesbiri et de Bedewinde cum decimis ceterisque 
appendiciis.” 

godes beowum (line 4): This phrase is used frequently in Anglo- 
Saxon documents to denote the members of a religious establish- 
ment such as a church or monastery. In the passage cited in the 
note to line 1 a third portion of the tithe is given Jam Godes 
peowum pe bere cyrcan begymad, that is, the clergy, which is 
probably the way that the present passage is to be taken. This 
would imply the existence of a church at Bedwyn at the time 
when this entry was formulated. The earliest record that I 
find of a church in Bedwyn is in the Domesday Book: Bristo- 
ardus, presbyter, tenet ecclesiam de BEDVINDE. Pater eius 
tenuit tempore Regis Edwardi.“ The reference to the time of Ed- 
ward shows a church at Bedwyn in the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury, and as the place itself is mentioned in a charter of the 8th 


* Birch, Cartularium, No. 553. 

* Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 146. 

8 See the index of places in volume 6 of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus Aevi 
Saxonici. 

* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, charter 314. 

“ Domesday for Wiltshire, p. 7; ed. W. H. Jones. 

“ Register of S. Osmund, 1, p. 199, ed. W. H. Jones. 

@ Domesday for Wiltshire, p. 16. 
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century® there is not reason to doubt the existence of a church 
at Bedwyn at the period of this entry. 
gegildes (line 7): The tenor of this rule of a guild is religious, 

and the guild which it concerns was probably a religious guild. 
As early as the laws of Ine there is mention of guild-brethren, 
gegyldan, but it is doubtful if the guilds to which they belonged 
were of a religious nature. It is first in the tenth century that there 
occurs the mention of a guild in which there is a decidedly 
religious element. This is found in the Judicia Civitatis Lundon- 
iae: And we cwedon eac be alcum Sara manna pe on urum 
gegyldscipum his wédd geseald hefd.gif him fordsid gebyrige.p 
alc gegilda gesylle anne gesiufelne hidf for bare sdule.Z gesinge an 
jiftig ope begtte gesungen binnan. xxx. nihtan.“ From about the 
eleventh and twelfth century are the rules of three religious 
guilds, at Abbotsbury, Woodbury, and Exeter.“ Among the 
rules of these guilds are provisions similar to those of the present 
entry, such as masses or psalters for the departed brother—in 
the Abbotsbury guild it is the contribution of a penny, contribu- 
tions of food, penalty for insulting a guild-brother, provision in 
case of the burning of a house. The present entry contains addi- 
tional matter in that the members of the guild are to contribute 
money for their souls at their meetings and are to give members 
of their families to study under the mass-priest. 

begyte alice (line 9): elce I take as a scribal error for elc, sub- 
ject of begyte. An adherence to the Old English must cause here 
a vagueness in the translation. The meaning is that each member 
of the guild shall see to it that five masses or five psalters are 
said for the soul of the departed brother. Hardly each member 
could say mass, and that he at times got the matter of the 
psalters done for him instead of doing it himself is seen in the 
passage from the Judicia Civitatis Lundoniae: gesinge an fiftig 
oppe begite gesungen. In the ordinance of the guild at Exeter the 
obligation of each brother at a death is stated as six masses or 
six psalters, but whether he was to fulfill this himself or whether 
he could have it done is not stated: 7 et fordside alc monn vi. 
messan odde vi. saltercs sealma.” 

twegen 7 twegen (line 11, 12): Beside what the individual 
member owed to his guild there were evidently contributions 
to be made by two members together. In the rule of the guild at 
Abbotsbury two members are to contribute one loaf: et twam 


* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, charter 133. 

“ Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, p. 101. 

“6 Published in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici, p. OS ff. 
The rule of the Woodbury guild is early twelfth century; the other two are 
perhaps early eleventh century. Concerning the earliest English guilds cf. 
H. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England, pp. 1-7. 

“ Thorpe, Diplomaiarium, p. 614. 
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gegyldum énne brddne hi4f.” A similar expression occurs in the 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, in a statement that two 
boors are to feed one dog: twegen 7 twegen fedan enne heador- 
hund“* 

mittingge (line 14): At each meeting of the guild at Exeter 
the mass-priest was to say two masses, one for living friends, one 
for the departed, and each brother was to say two psalters of 
psalms.* 

husbryne (line 16): In case of the burning of a house, the 
members of the guild at Exeter were each to contribute a 
penny.® 

geogscep (line 19): The members of the Anglo-Saxon clergy 
were the schoolmasters of their time. That they kept schools to 
which the young might be sent for instruction is seen from a 
passage in the Ecclesiastical Institutes: Messe-preostas sceolon 
~ symble et heora husum leorningmanna sceole habban. 7 gif hwylc 
godra wile his lytlingas hiom to lare befesten.hig sceolon swide 
lustlice hig onfon 7 him estlice tecan™ 

gelihinie oppe gefyxse (line 21): In the guild at Exeter, if one 
guildbrother insulted another, he was to make amends with 
thirty pennies; in the guild at Cambridge, with a jar of honey.® 

her cyp etc. (line 24): This entry records the sanction of Ead- 
wine to a transaction in which Wynsige gave freedom of going, 
within certain limits, to Byrhtgyth, and the following entry 
records his sanction to a transaction in which Ecgwynn obtained 
freedom of going within certain limits. Byrhtgyth and Ecg- 
wynn, since they are freed from the gebiirland, presumably be- 
longed to that class of Anglo-Saxon society represented by the 
gebur. The gebiir possessed personal freedom and had, theoreti- 
cally, the right of free going, but practically this right was 
greatly restricted by the lords of estates.5* Assuming that the 
Byrhtgyth and Ecgwynn of these entries belonged to the class 
of the gebir, it is not surprising to find them buying the right of 
free going. On the other hand the lord, who in the present case I 
would take to be the Wynsige of line 24, probably could not at 
will remove such a person from his land. A statement to this 
effect is found in the laws of King William: mec licet dominis 


7 Ibid., p. 606. 

8 Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, p. 186, |. 24. 

Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 614. 

& Tbid. 

©" Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, p. 475. 

® Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 614. 

® Tbid., p. 612. 

% Cf. Liebermann, Die Gesetse der Angelsachsen, 1 2, p. 407, 6 under frei, 
and p. 410, 4 under Freiziigigkeit. 
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removere colonos a terris, dummodo debita servicia persolvant.™ 
With restrictions on both the lord and the gebdr, if the latter 
departed to another region permission would be needed from 
some one of authority. From a passage in the laws of Aelfred it 
would seem that the ealdorman was a necessary party in such a 
case: Gif mon wille of boldgetale in oder boldgetal hlaford secan.dé 
p mid bes ealdormonnes gewitnesse pe he ér in his scire folgode.® 
Perhaps the Eadwine of these entries was ealdorman and Wyn- 
stan his deputy.” 

pa elfsige folgap hafde (line 27): It appears from this passage 
that freedom of going “ould be limited to land under a certain au- 
thority. Ina document giving the will of Wynflaed there is record 
of a person freed on condition of accepting a designated follow- 
ing: freége man Wulfidde on dat gerdd dat hid folgige Aedelfiéde 
and Eddgyfe.** 

gewitnesse (line 28): The large number of witnesses at these 
transactions shows that they were given great publicity. They 
were done not only in the witness of certain individuals but also 
in witness of all God’s servants, the clergy, and in the witness 
of all the folk, which probably means the laity. Such, too, was 
the case in the manumission of serfs, which was at times done in 
the witness of all the township, of all the ordained and lay who were 
therein, or of all the hundred.® 


HERBERT MERITT 
Yale University 


® Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, p. 207. 

 Tbid., p. 38. 

® Concerning the deputy of the ealdorman, cf. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, 11, 2, p. 362, 21 under Ealdorman. 

*® Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, charter 1290. Cf. Liebermann, Die Geseize 
der Angelsachsen, U1, 2, p. 408, 4 under Freilassung. 
5* Cf. manumissions published in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, pp. 621 ff. 











THE BEARINGS OF THE SHIPMAN’S PROLOGUE 


Among the most interesting of the contributions of 1932 to 
our knowledge of Chaucer and his work is the volume from the 
Oxford University Press (New York), Three Chaucer Studies. In 
this we have the voyages of discovery of three graduate students 
of New York University—young but wise men of Gotham, who 
have set forth on seas of sadly troubled waters not in a bowl but 
in better balanced vessels under the “‘lodemenage”’ of a veteran 
mariner, whose metaphorical “beard has been shaken with 
many a tempest.” In a foreword that is a model of compression 
the pilot, Professor Carleton Brown, charts the three courses of 
his young captains. “The Question of Thomas Chaucer” 
(Russell Krauss), “The Parlement of Foules in its Relation to 
Contemporary Events” (Haldeen Braddy), “The Shifting Po- 
sitions of Groups G and DE in the manuscripts of The Canter- 
bury Tales” (C. Robert Kase)—these are routes that demand 
skilful navigation, if ships would come safely into haven. Whether 
each port has been won, other shipmen who find it hard to 
abandon wonted ways of travel and traffic will gravely question. 
All must admit, however, that streams and tides have been well 
reckoned. My present concern is with a single but crucial phase 
of the third of these high adventures, the bearings of that little 
strip of shifting sand, on which the ships of many scribes and 
scholars have “‘stiked so faste,’”’ and on which Chaucer’s own 
Shipman has barely escaped annihilation, the Link at the end 
of the Man of Law’s Tale. 

Both the position and the purpose of the little link-poem 
which, in the arrangement of the Chaucer Society and of modern 
editors who follow its lead, plays the double part of epilogue of 
the Man of Law’s Tale and prologue of the Shipman’s, have 
often been questioned by scholars. And with large reason, for 
in only one manuscript, Selden B 14, does it introduce the Ship- 
man’s name and connect the Man of Law’s story with his. Else- 
where it is either omitted altogether, as in the lordly Ellesmere 
MS and a dozen allies which follow the Man of Law’s Tale with 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue; or, as in twenty-seven transmis- 
sions, Harley 7333, Corpus, Petworth, Lansdowne, Lichfield, 
etc., it binds Man of Law with Squire whom it names; or else, 
as in Harley 7334, Royal 17D XV, Rawlinson Poetry 223, 
Physicians, Lincoln and McCormick, it presents the Summoner 
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as protagonist, although, in the first manuscript, the Link, 
which lacks the last five lines (more of this later), is followed by 
the Wife of Bath, in the second by the Merchant’s Epilogue and 
Squire’s Prologue, and in the others by the Squire’s Tale. Manu- 
script testimony is therefore overwhelmingly opposed to the 
order adopted by editors and strongly favors the Man of Law- 
Squire sequence. In the light of this evidence, which Mr. Kase 
presents with admirable exactness, he urges that the linking of 
the Man of Law’s and Shipman’s tales (in the B' and B? se- 
quence) cannot be considered authentic. He adds that “‘it is ac- 
cepted by scholars to-day as an editorial manipulation which 
conflicts with the order of all manuscripts and therefore cannot 
have the authority of Chaucer.” This is scarcely an accurate 
summary of scholarly opinion; for it is noteworthy that the 
weight of critical judgment is in inverse ratio to the weight of 
manuscript testimony. Modern editors and scholars with few 
exceptions ascribe the Link to the Shipman, to whom it is at- 
tributed in but one codex; Ten Brink and Miss Hammond as- 
sign it to the Summoner, the choice of a few scribes; Manly (p. 
573) wavers between the two; and apparently only one scholar, 
Mr. Kase himself, deems it appropriate to the Squire, the candi- 
date of nearly all the manuscripts that introduce the Link. Mr. 
Kase now indicts the prevailing opinion, which a moment be- 
fore he invoked: “‘It has generally been ignored as a Squire’s pro- 
logue in almost every discussion of the order of the Tales. Sub- 
jective judgments are often helpful in interpretation, but they 
become vicious if they are substituted for the positive evidence 
afforded by the manuscripts.” The present writer must frankly 
plead guilty to twofold doubt of the value of this testimony. 
First, he is so “fulfilled of vice” that he deems the End-Link far 
less appropriate as an epilogue to the Tale of Constance, which 
it follows in many manuscripts, than as a prologue to the Ship- 
man’s Tale, which it introduces in only one. And secondly, in 
the teeth of manuscript evidence, he regards the little poem as 
far more consistent with the character and story of the Ship- 
man than with the name and tale of the Squire, the candidate 
of so many codexes. May he vindicate his judgment on both 
counts? 

Scholars have more than once proffered the suggestion that 
the Man of Law’s Tale was originally not “Constance” but 
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“Melibeus.” The line, “I speke in prose and lat him rymes make” 
at the end of his prologue and the descriptive epithet, “thrifty,” 
in both prologue and epilogue point to that conclusion. And the 
story is admirably adapted to the Lawyer. “From beginning 
to end ‘Melibeus’ is one series of arguments, and formal ones 
at that, with constant appeal to precedent and authority; and 
it is perfectly prepared for by the talk of the Man of Law in his 
prologue, where he answers the Host in legal phraseology and 
deprecates comparison with Chaucer’s mythological and poetic 
tales.’”’ But complete demonstration that the story of “‘Melib- 
eus,”’ later transfered to Chaucer himself, originally preceded 
the Man of Law’s End-Link, lies in the next narrator’s words, 
the full import of which must be stressed (B. 1185-1190) :— 
‘My ioly body shal a tale telle, 

And I shal clinken yow so mery a belle, 

That I shal waken al this companye; 

But it shal nat ben of philosophye, 


Ne physlyas ne termes queinte of lawe; 
Ther is but lite] Latin in my mawe. 


“Philosophy” and “‘physices” or “physicians” (of which “phis- 
lyas” or “‘phyllias” seems to be the pilgrim’s illiterate perver- 
sion, further distorted perhaps by scribal confusion with filas)* 
and “‘termes queinte of lawe” do not, in my opinion, imply a 
reference to the Lawyer and to the Physician and the Pardoner 
whose “‘group C may be placed before his B’”’’* but to the content 
of the “Melibeus.” 


1 Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (1907), p. 197. 
Furnivall, Pollard (Primer, 123) and Miss Hammond (Chaucer, p. 252) incline 
to the same opinion. Skeat, 111, 406, seems doubtful. 

2 See Manly’s note on the passage, Canterbury Tales, p. 573. 

3 This suggestion of George Shipley (Modern Language Noles, x (1895), 
260-279), is endorsed by Richard F. Jones (Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xx1v [1925], 532) who, however, believes that ‘“‘ ‘Melibeus,’ the Man 
of Law’s original story, was not preceded but immediately followed by the Tales 
of Physician and Pardoner, and that the Host, especially bearing in mind the 
vivid narrative of the last, turns (in the Shipman’s Prologue) to the Parson, 
another preacher, with the hopes of an equally good tale.”” But. Mr. Jones has 
forgotten that “the Shipman’s Prologue” is primarily a Man of Law’s End-Link, 
that the Host’s words therein “This was a thrifty tale for the nones” (B. 1165) 
answer the Lawyer’s Prologue “I can right now no thrifty tale seyn” and that 
the Shipman accurately summarizes the “highbrow” features of the Lawyer’s 
learned story (infra). 
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Reference to that indispensable volume, The Chaucer Con- 
cordance, shows that in the “‘Melibeus,”’ which is a mere medley 
of citations, philosophers are quoted more than a hundred 
times: “Salamon” forty-two, Tullius (Cicero) eighteen and 
*‘Senek,’”’ whom the Man of Law quotes in his Introduction, the 
same number, “Caton” (Dionysius Cato) six, ““Cassidore” six, 
“Piers Alfonse” four, “Jesus Syrak” four, “Pamphilles” three, 
anonymous “philosophers” three, and the Psalmist and the 
Apostles again and oft. Of philosophy the hearer has had his sur- 
feit. And enough of “physik,” too. Indeed the word, “phy- 
sicians,” is found eight times in the ‘‘Melibeus” and nowhere 
else in the text of the Tales. Similarly “surgeons,” appearing six 
times in this story, is not used elsewhere. Certainly much medi- 
cal lore is offered here (cf. B 2455 f.), and none in the Doctor 
of Physik’s own contribution. And what of “‘termes queinte of 
lawe?” “‘Biheste is dette, etc.,” a phrase of the Man of Law’s 
introduction (B. 40-41), anticipates many “sayings” of the law 
in the “Melibeus,” in which the word itself appears a dozen 
times. ‘‘Wise advocates learned in the law” speak at length in 
their jargon (11). And our simple pilgrim, with ‘litel Latin in his 
mawe’ may well protest against Oriens and Efficiens and Causa 
longingua and Causa propinqua (B 2584-2585). Need we look 
beyond the Man of Law’s ‘Melibeus’ for an explanation of the 
reaction against philosophy, physic, law, and latinity and of 
the eager desire to provide the relief of a merry tales—Can there 
be any doubt that the End-Link was originally the epilogue of 
the Man of Law’s earlier tale, and bears no explicit relation, 
save of position, to his later assignment, the story of Constance? 
This demonstration of the early date of the End-Link runs di- 
rectly counter to Skeat’s inference (m1, 418) from its non- 
appearance in some of the best manuscripts that “it was a very 
late addition to the set of tales;” and to Miss Hammond’s opin- 
ion (Chaucer, p. 258) that “the assignment of the Constance 
story to the Man of Law antedated the writing of the present 
Constance End-Link.” 

There are some who deem the Lawyer’s second choice less 


‘4 Since writing the above, I discover that Furnivall has recognized this re- 
lation before me (Academy, Oct. 12, 1895), but I let my argument from ex- 
amples stand, as providing many more detailed illustrations and as bringing 
independently confirmation to the contention. 
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fortunate than the first both in its subject and its setting. Pro- 
fessor Tatlock is “quite sure that the tale of Constance was not 
written for the Man of Law, one of the most unworldly and 
poetic of tales for one of the shrewdest and most prosaic of the 
pilgrims.’ But, as I asked long ago, what subject is better 
suited to a lawyer (with his keen sense of the use or abuse of 
evidence), than this tale which Chaucer’s predecessor, Gower, 
tells as an “example” of detraction or false-blame, leveled 
against the innocent (Confessio Amantis, 1, 587 f)? As Miss 
Schlauch has recently reminded us, Constance’s story is typical 
of the sufferings of accused queens, victims of envy, malice, and 
treachery (“treason”). There are some who quarrel with “the 
clumsiness of the manner in which the tale is introduced.” But 
the coupling of a prologue of murmuration (“‘grucching against 
poverty”’) with a tale of detraction has the warrant of Chaucer’s 
Parson (I, 497 f): “After bakbyting (or detraccion) cometh 
grucching or murmuration. Agayns God it is, when a man gruc- 
cheth agayns poverte.” All this is viewx jeu. No man of the four- 
teenth century found ought clumsy or confusing in the close as- 
sociation of these kindred forms of evil. The incongruity of the 
Man of Law’s introduction lies in the survival of that portion of 
the fabric of the ‘‘Melibeus” prologue which disclaims all poeti- 
cal intent and heralds a prose tale instead of a narrative rich in 
poetry—surely one of Chaucer’s chief oversights in revision. 
There are grounds for believing that the Shipman’s Tale was 
originally written for the Wife of Bath. The domestic character 
of the story, the use of feminine pronouns and the parallels be- 
tween passages in the Tale and in the Wife’s Prologue (B. 1194- 
1209, D 337-339; B 1363-1367, D 257-262) have led distin- 
guished Chaucerians, Tyrwhitt, Skeat, Kittredge, and others, to 
support that opinion. Professor Tatlock, who accepted this theo- 
ry of origins, suggested™ that Chaucer originallyintended a quar- 
rel between the Wife and the Merchani caused by a merchant’s 
being the butt of the story. And Professor Richard Jones in his 
interesting article, “A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue,’”* went so far as to argue that “in the Shipman’s Prologue 


5 Development, p. 187. Lounsbury, Pollard and others, cited by Miss 
Hammond, Chaucer, p. 283, also deem the Constance tale unsuited to the teller. 
= Development and Chronology, pp. 206-208. 

6 J.E.G.Ph., xxtv, 525 (cited supra). 
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and in the first part of the Wife’s Prologue (juxtaposed in MS. 
Harl, 7334, with the former assigned to the Summoner) we have 
the beginning and end of an original Wife’s Prologue, which was 
prefixed to the tale later given to the Shipman.” I find myself 
quite unable to believe that the Wife of Bath was ever chosen 
as the teller of the Shipman’s Tale, although material similar to 
that in her story and perhaps once intended for her, is there in- 
troduced. I object not merely because she is a woman. This was 
the fourteenth century, and the Decameron analogue of the 
scoundrelly hoodwinking of an unfaithful wife (v1, 1) was put 
by Boccaccio into the mouth of Neifile, ‘distinguished no less 
by courtesy than by beauty.” But the Wife of Bath, protagonist 
of her sex in the Canterbury querelle des femmes, who was driven 
to distraction by her fifth husband’s book of wicked wives, in 
which some old dotard wrote that “‘wommen cannot kepe hir 
mariage,’ surely never at any stage of her development gave 
advantage to the masculine enemy by such a flagrant betrayal 
of the cause of womanhood as in her supposed version of the 
Shipman’s story, where the merchant’s faithless wife is no less a 
butt than the merchant himself. Note the Host’s words (B 1630- 
1631) :-— 


The monk putte in the mannes hood an ape, 
And in his wyves eek, by seint Austin! 


But what of the feminine pronouns near the beginning of the 
story (B 1201 f.): 
The sely housband, algate he mot paye, 
He moot us clothe and he moot us arraye 


Al for his owene worship richely, 
In which array we daunce jolily. etc. 


As the passage has not a little in common with the Wife of Bath’s 
version of her old husband’s low opinion of women (D 337-339), 
Chaucer may have carelessly borrowed from his own stores 
without the necessary change of pronouns. But there is an apter 
explanation of the use of the first person here. Years ago the 
Riverside (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1878) and the Globe 
(London, 1899) editions of Chaucer met the difficulty by putting 
the first person passage in quotation marks; and Brusendorff has 
recently applauded this interpretation.’ In this way the passage 


1 The Chaucer Tradition, pp. 118-119. 
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becomes a conscious artistic touch, not an oversight. A recita- 
tion of the opening section, with due regard of the voice for the 
sudden transition in the quoted lines from a man’s stern criti- 
cism of “‘revelous’”’ women to his clever mimicry of a gaily be- 
decked wife’s taunting chant of triumph over the purse of 
husband or lover makes delighted assurance doubly sure. I have 
read it so for forty years. Indeed, how else can one read the text 
as it stands? Rare parallels between lines of the Shipman’s Tale 
and The Wife’s Prologue no more establish the identity of their 
original narrators than like resemblances between the Wife’s 
and the Merchant’s contributions. In my opinion, the Shipman’s 
Tale always was a man’s. 

Now to the Shipman’s theme. This licentious intrigue of a 
monk consummated through the double deception of a merchant 
and his wife has no direct source, but many analogues. In ad- 
dition to the similar adventure in the Decameron, vit, 1 (supra) 
and its direct imitation, Professor J. W. Spargo® has collected 
variants of “True Lover’s Gift Regained” in many lands and 
languages—none of them closely resembling our tale. Like Tyr- 
whitt, Skeat, Ten Brink, and others, he is inclined to think that 
Chaucer derived his matter from some French fabliau.* The 
teller of this story, which is lifted probably from a French source 
and laid certainly on French soil, is a Shipman who has often 
traded with France. This mariner who steals a merchant’s wine 
tells on the road to Canterbury a merry tale of a monk who steals 
a merchant’s wife, and he betrays in the telling a characteristic 
intimacy with fine vintages, Malvesye and Vernage (B 1260- 
1261) and with the doubtful chances of mercantile traffickings. 
Moreover, the sailor spins his gleeful yarn with a mismated and 
debt-laden merchant riding near. And yet Professors Tatlock'® 
and Root" find little or nothing appropriate to the narrator in 
the Shipman’s Tale! Professor Kittredge, however, is alive to its 


8 FF Communications, Helsingfors, xxx11, No. 91 (1930). 

* Mr. Spargo, Jd., p. 6 “notes only in passing F. Tupper’s curious idea 
(PMLA, xxtx (1914), 83 f.) that this tale was intended by Chaucer as a sort 
of exemplum on the subject of Envy.” An idea so curious that it certainly never 
occurred to F. Tupper himself, as Mr. Spargo will discover if he reads the article 
which he has “noted only in passing!”’ Must I pray to be forgiven not only for 
the sins that I have committed but for those I have omitted? 

10 Development, etc., pp. 205-209. 

" The Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 188-189. 
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fitness: ‘The development of Chaucer’s plan released the story of 
Don Juan and the Merchant, and he assigned it to the Shipman 
to whom it was almost as appropriate (as to the Wife).”” 
Doubting the Wife’s original possession of this tale (supra), I 
deem it not ‘almost as appropriate” but far more appropriate 
in the mouth of the free-spoken sailor who knows merchants so 
well. 

Between Shipman and Merchant on the pilgrimage there is 
no quarrel, no clash of callings like that between Miller and 
Reeve, Friar and Summoner, Manciple and Cook. The Shipman 
is an enemy of chapmen in this small measure that he steals 
many a draught of wine from their casks when they sail with 
him from Bordeaux to England: 

And certeinly he was a good felawe: 


Ful many a draughte of win hadde he ydrawe 
From Bordeux-ward, whil that the chapman sleep. 


Brusendorff* magnifies this petty thievery into wholesale 
piracy by converting each draught into a cargo, and the total 
into “‘a good many foreign ships, which the Shipman had cap- 
tured, while their owners were snugly asleep, and had not hesi- 
tated to make their crews walk the plank.” Even without this 
Gargantuan perversion of the poet’s meaning, others dub the 
Shipman a “picturesque buccaneer,” with “a black record as 
thief and pirate,”’ preying upon the merchant ships of his own 
and other lands. That the fourteenth-century sailors of actuality, 
among them John Hawley and his Dartmouth fellowship, were 
tainted with piracy there is ample evidence," but we can hardly 
convict our Shipman of this crime on the testimony of the lines 
in the General Prologue (399-400): 

If that he fought and hadde the hyer hand, 

By water he sente hem hoom to every land. 
A careful reading of Michel"® and Karkeek," indicates that the 
Shipman’s vessel was one of the many boats of the wine-fleet, 
which bore English merchants and their cargoes back to Eng- 


12 Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 171. 
8 The Chaucer Tradition, p. 482. 
4 Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 169 f. 
8 Histoire de Commerce et de la Navigation @ Bordeaux (1867), ch. m, 
pp. 51 f. 
16 “Chaucer’s Shipman,” Essays on Chaucer (1868), pp. 453 f. 
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land and frequently fought for them on the way against foreign 
foes and private marauders. The pages of Froissart'’ show that 
such a victory as that of Edward III, and the Prince of Wales 
over the Spaniards in the English Channel, 1350 was followed 
by the casting of the crews of the defeated ships into the water: 
“Then was their [the Spaniards’] ship won, and all were cast 
overboard without taking any mercy; and the Prince of Wales 
with his men entered into their ship.” And again: “At length 
the King and his men bore themselves so well that this ship was 
won and all her crew cast overboard’’; It is significant that 
Coulton points to our Shipman’s lines as a parallel. With this 
royal precedent shall we impute very deep reproach to our 
Sailor? 

A petty thief who robs his associate or employer the Ship- 
man certainly was; but there is nothing in Chaucer’s account to 
show that he was a pirate, the natural enemy of merchants. Nor 
is his story dictated by deep antagonism to chapmen, but at the 
worst by a good-natured contempt, at the best by a half-regard 
for members of a class which, in his own intimate experience 
and hearsay, was easily victimised by eed designs upon its 
wares and its women. . 

Interesting as a revelation of both Shipman and Chapman, 
the story seems the least part of itself—a merry tale of double de- 
ception, the cozening of a cuckold merchant of Paris and of his 
sordid wife, found doubtless nearer home than in the Decameron 
version. Not a little of the value of the contribution lies in the 
Shipman’s presentation of the elaborate details of commercial 
life. Closer attention to these and to their place in tradition 
would have saved recent scholarship from a mistaken attempt to 
localize conventional traits of the typical Merchant in the Pro- 
logue. The Pilgrim is in debt, but hides it from every wight. In 
the story we are told that only two out of twelve chapmen thrive, 
but that the unlucky ten either show a brave front to the world, 
or else, to avoid creditors, run away on pilgrimages or to places 
unknown. Long and learned commentaries on the merchant’s 
alleged practice of usury are negatived by regard to the Ship- 
man’s circumstantial illustration of the “chevisaunce’”’ in his 
tale (B 1515 f.)—obviously there “a contract for procuring 


17 Buchan’s Edition of Froissart, 1, p. 284 f, translated by Coulton, Life in 
the Middle A ges (1931), 1, 95 f. 
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money on credit.’”’ So apparently in the General Prologue 282. 
By his bargains and borrowings, not by usurious loans to others,"* 
the Merchant preserves the appearance of solvency. The Chap- 
man of the Tale likewise turns borrowed money to good account. 
There is no evidence that either lent money at excessive rates. 
It is interesting that both merchants seem to find their chief 
trade in Flanders. Who but a Shipman could be so apt a com- 
mentator on the uncertainties of commerce? 

One hundred and fifty-odd years ago the first great editor of 
Chaucer, Thomas Tyrwhitt, declared’® that “all the latter part 
of the prologue usually prefixed to the tale of the Squire (our 
“‘Shipman’s Prologue’), though highly improper in the mouth of 
the ‘curteis Squier,’ is perfectly suited to the character of the 
Shipman.” Skeat in the Oxford Edition (111, 418) holds the same 
opinion.”® And the latest editor of the poet, Manly (p. 573), 
deems “the whole passage unsuited to the Squire, but fitting in 
the mouth of some rascal like the Shipman or Summoner.” Mr. 
Kase, as far as I know, is alone among modern scholars in think- 
ing (p. 44) that “‘This passage is not especially suitable to the 
Shipman, but is quite as appropriate when assigned to the 
Squire.” 

Now let us mark Chaucer’s insistence upon dramatic fitness 
(A. 725), his intention of speaking the words of his people 
properly—‘‘rudely and large,” if that be true to character. He 
has failed absolutely of his purpose, if he has confused the lan- 
guage of the Shipman fresh from barge and dock, with the dic- 
tion of the curled darling of tilt-yard and bower. Put side by 
side what Mr. Kase calls “the two Squire’s prologues,”’ the one 
foisted upon a gentleman by a generation of blundering copy- 
ists, and the other, Chaucer’s own assignment, and mark the 
abysmal difference between the crass discourtesy of the first, in 


18 Doubtless “chevisaunce” often indicates a “usurious loan” (Piers Plow- 
man, B 240 f., C vit, 249 f.: Skeat’s note), but the Chaucer context suggests 
that the embarrassed Merchant of the Prologue, like him of the Tale, is a 
borrower from Lombards not a lender. 

#® Moxon Edition, Introductory discourse, p. xlv. 

2° It is significant that, when Professor Skeat was led, years later (Evolution 
of the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer Society (1907), p. 20) by the weight of manu- 
script testimony to regard the End-Link as “once a Squire’s Prologue,” he did 
not defend the fitness of such an assignment, but still thought it “suitable for 
the Shipman.” 
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the objections to the Parson—three peremptory protests in one 
breath (‘‘That shal he nat, / Heer he shal nat preche, / He shal 
no gospel glosen heer ne teche.””)—and the humility of the true 
Squire as he graciously accedes to the Host’s mandate—four 
instances of “lowliness” in as many lines:—(F 4-9) 
“Nay sir,” quod he, “but I wol seye as I can 
With hertly wille; for I wol nat rebelle 
Agayn your lust; a tale wol I telle. 
Have me excused if I speke amis, 
My wil is good; and lo, my tale is this.” 
Are we to confound the well-bred lad so perfect an exponent of 
“‘gentilesse” that he uses the word nine times in his tale, and 
wins by the charm of his speech the rapturous praise of that 
father of an ungentle son, the Franklin (F 673 f.), with the churl 
who doubly insults the Man of Law, first by hinting at the som- 
nolence of his discourse, and then by gibing at his pedantry 
(B 1187 f.)? The boisterous pilgrim’s very catchwords betray 
his identity. “My joly body” is not the phrase of a gentle. It is 
used nowhere else in Chaucer save in the Shipman’s own tale 
(B 1613) and there put in the mouth of a lascivious woman who 
is ‘jolif as a pye.”’ “And I shal clinken you so mery a belle, / That 
I shall waken al this companye.” Is this promise better kept in 
the Shipman’s licentious tale of monk and dame with its “feste 
and mery chere” (B 1352) and with its home-coming merchant 
“mery as a papeiay” (B 1559)—all which wins from the Host 
“mery words” and Homeric laughter, “Aha felawes!,’’—or in 
the Squire’s dignified story of Oriental magic and majesty and 
of heart-rending love-sorrow which so moved grave Spenser 
and Milton? Is it conceivable that this tale half-told, which 
gains the Franklin’s solemn approbation, could have been so riot- 
ously begun? Shall we carelessly confound Hyperion and a satyr? 
Contra Mr. Kase, I am fully convinced that men in the 
Middle Ages did not swear by the souls of living parents, and 
that, therefore, the declaration, “by my fader soule!,” is im- 
possible in the mouth of the Squire with the Knight riding near. 
The asseveration is closely related to prayers for the souls of 
dead kinsmen in primers and mass books: for instance in the 
York bidding-prayer,™ “We sal make a specialle prayer for our 
%1 Lay Folks Mass Book, E.E.T. Society, 71 (1879), p. 72; York Manual, 
Surtees Society, 63 (1874), p. 222. 
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faders soules, moder soules, ... brether soules, sister soules, 
and for all pe soules whas banes er berryd in pis kirke.’’ In the 
Middle English wills men leave frequently sums for masses for 
“my fader’s soule, my moder’s soule and for all christien 
soules.’” The Host’s addition, “by my fader soule, that is deed”’ 
(A 781) does not qualify the expression, but gives it force and 
fills the line. A man swore by no living soul save his own, as in 
the modern survival, “‘Upon my soul!” In that exceptional cate- 
gory is the oath upon the soul of a living king in the mouths of 
his representatives or proxies; the monarch is pledging himself 
through them.* We may feel sure that the expression, “by my 
fader soule,’”’ was never reduced to absurdity by the Squire’s 
use of it in his father’s presence. Indeed the appearance of the 
oath in this context sends the Squire—and him alone, for we 
know nothing of the parentage of the other pilgrms—entirely out 
of the story. For ever introducing him into the Man of Law’s 
End-Link, Adam Scrivener richly deserved, “the scalle under 
his long locks.”’ His “‘negligence and rape” have led many better 
men astray. 

Shall we blindly follow the dull-eyed crew of copyists by 
making our young cavalier responsible for the illiterate refer- 
ences to the contents of the ““Melibeus” story? Surely, “physlias” 
or “phillias,”’ or whatever the malapropism, never came from the 
lips of a well-trained youth, but suggests the Shipman’s limita- 
tions. Let us lastly put side by side the closing line of the link 
with its brusque disclaimer of Latinity, “There is but little 
Latin in my mawe,” and the Squire’s elaborate apology (F 37) 
for his lack of English and the colors of rhetoric necessary to 
describe the beauty of his heroine. Are the two excuses from the 
same man? The sameness of these two utterly different person- 
alities—the churlish speaker in the Man of Law’s End-link and 
the ceremonious Squire of his own prologue and tale—demands 
for its defense a skill greater than Stevenson’s in welding 
diverse identities. Mr. Kase, misled by the scribes, has under- 


22 Fifty Earliest English Wills, E.E.T. Society, 78 (1882), pp. 31, 48, 75, etc. 
28 “The Chancellor and William des Roches, John De Pratelles and William 
Bruyere have also sworn upon the soul of the King of England (in animam regis 
Angliae) that the King of England (Richard I) shall observe the covenant .. . 
and that, when the King of England shall return, he shall in his own person 
make oath, etc. (Roger of Hoveden, Rolls Series, 51, 111, 220.) 
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taken a task beyond any man’s power in maintaining the 
authenticity of the Man of Law-Squire sequence. 

Now this last line of the End-Link also bars the Summoner 
whom Ten Brink™ and Miss Hammond”® select for the doubtful 
honor on the evidence of several manuscripts and whom Pro- 
fessor Manly” thinks as likely a choice as the Shipman. Of some 
of the ineptitudes of the person who thrusts himself into the 
passage, this piece of common clay is entirely capable. He is in- 
deed far more eligible than the Squire, yet lack of Latinity would 
never be admitted, far less proclaimed, by the Summoner, who, 
in his cups, speaks no word but Latin, airs proudly the terms, 
like questio quid juris, learned out of some decree (Prologue, 637 
f) and, when he has a tale to tell, revels in scraps of Latin learn- 
ing: D 1734, “quicum patre,”’ D 1934, ‘cor meum eructavit,” D 
2152, “per consequens.” As the Squire is the one pilgrim who 
obviously would not swear by his father’s soul, so the Summoner 
is the one above all others who would shrink from a confession 
of ignorance of the learned language. Can anyone hear him 
speaking that last line??? The Summoner’s Tale follows in no 
manuscript. Moreover, it is impossible by any sleight-of-hand 
to connect the Man of Law’s End-Link with the tale that the 
rascal tells “to anger of the Frere.” The Summoner is “a mere 
secondary guess”’ of the scribes, and, like the even more unsuit- 
able Squire, must be sent out of the story. 

The exclusion of Summoner and Squire and the appropriate- 
ness of the Man of Law’s End-Link as a revelation of the Ship- 
man’s personality, and as a prologue to the Shipman’s Tale 
constitute strong negative and positive arguments for the con- 
clusion that the Shipman, though appearing in only one other- 
wise inferior codex (Selden)—for the scribes have unwittingly 
done much to wreck the master’s design—was Chaucer’s own 
choice. Although Miss Hammond obviously errs in making the 
Summoner her protagonist yet we may profit by her explanation*® 
of the substitution of names: “All three of these names, ‘Ship- 


% History of English Literature, 1, 160. 

25 Chaucer, p. 243. % Canterbury Tales, p. 573. 

27 It is interesting that MS. Harl. 7334, which admits to the End-Link the 
name, “Summoner,”’ omits the last five lines of the passage—and then follows 
the Link with the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

*8 Modern Philology, t11, (1905), 163-164. 
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man,’ ‘Squyer,’ ‘Sompnour,’ begin with S and are of much the 
same length. The question suggests itself whether the name 
[‘Shipman’] in the Man of Law’s End-Link could have been de- 
leted by Chaucer [or in some way obscured] in a working copy 
so that the word was read in various ways by later scribes. Being 
but scribes they naturally altered the sequence of tales to cor- 
respond [infra].” It seems certain that the confusion of names is 
due only to their external resemblance, as ““Squyer’’ and “‘Somp- 
nour” are, as we have seen, entirely out of place. Then ensues 
“contamination” from the scribes’ use of more than one codex. 
That we meet “Sompnour’”’ in the text of the End-Link in Royal 
MS. 17 D XV, although this is preceded by the caption, 
“Heer begynnethe the prolog of the Squyre,”’ and is followed by 
the real Squire’s prologue, shows the tangle resulting from the 
attempt to weave the diverse threads of careless scribes into one 
pattern. Contrast the consequent jumble with the true sailor’s 
knot of the Shipman’s prologue and tale in Selden. 

Mr. Kase’s Tables show that the manuscripts of the Canter- 
bury Tales fall into two general classes: 


Class A (Inedited) =35 in number. 
ABFPEDEFPGCB HI. 
(F! D E! E? is a variation in a few manuscripts) 
Class B (Edited) =19 in number.”® 
ABDEFCB*GHI 
(The Man of Law’s End-Link is found in Class A, 
but is lost in nearly all MSS of Class B) 


As we shall see, the headings are misleading if they suggest 
to any reader that Class A is Chaucer’s original design, after- 
wards revised or edited into the more congruous arrangement of 
Class B. The words, “inedited” and “edited,” have been re- 
sponsible for much confusion and error. Even Henry Bradshaw’s 
limitation of “edited” to “those texts in which Gamelyn is cut 
out—the link after Man of Law cut ouf—Host stanza (after 
Clerk’s Tale) inserted—Second Nun and Canon’s Yeoman (G) 
shunted down late—Modern instances in Monk’s Tale at end,” 
is inaccurate, as the Tale of Gamelyn is excluded from half the 
“inedited” texts and retained in several of the “edited” ones, 
and the Host stanza is found in ten of the “‘inedited” texts. But 


2® Three codices are “unclassified.” 
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Professor Carleton Brown*® follows Professor Skeat® in extend- 
ing the term, “‘inedited,’”’ to apply to “‘texts in which the order 
of tales has been changed and the links which bind them to- 
gether adjusted by a post-Chaucerian editorial hand.” To this 
editor, not to Chaucer himself, he ascribes the arrangement of 
such excellent manuscripts as Ellesmere and Cambridge Gg. 
and Dd. Because I regard these manuscripts and their fellows as 
preserving (save for the accidental shifting of the B* group) the 
poet’s own arrangement, and because I deem the incongruous 
Man of Law-Squire sequence of the “‘inedited”’ texts a signally 
unhappy instance of scribal editing, I should prefer to invert 
terms and to apply “edited” not to the Ellesmere class but to 
those victims of blundering copyists, the manuscripts of so- 
called Class A. Otherwise we confound the prophet Jeremiah 
with the scribe Baruch. Mr. Kase himself recognizes the dangers 
that lurk in the ambiguous meanings of “‘edited”’ and “‘inedited,” 
when he notes (pp. 15-16) that “these terms do not clearly ex- 
press the characteristics of the two classes. Class A manuscripts 
contain too many spurious passages and perversions to be called 
‘inedited.’ This is bad editing, to be sure, but still it is editing.” 
Class B should be properly called Class I,on account of its preced- 
ence in tradition and quality, and the derived and distorted 
Class A, Class 1. Indeed, these are the numbers given them by 
Professor Manly who followed the B(I) arrangement of “‘frag- 
ments’”’ in his edition of the Tales, and it is this order which was 
the basis of the texts of the Chaucer Society and Professor Skeat. 
The modern English editors, rightly deeming the Man of Law’s 
End Link far better suited to the Shipman whose name it bears 
in one manuscript than to the Squire whose name it bears in 
many, moved up the group (B’) that begins with his Tale to 
follow the Link, which in Class I had lapsed when its use was 
gone.™ They thus restored the original sequence (still extant in 
Selden), which had been destroyed by the accidental shifting, 
in an archetypal manuscript (progenitor of both Classes), of the 
fascicule which contained B? to a much later place (behind C) in 
the collection.* To those of us who accept their conclusions it 


© PMLA, xxvi (1911), p. 24. 

| Evolution of the Canterbury Tales (1907), p. 20. 

#2 In Harl. 7334, B', Link, D E F shows the sequence before this lapse. 

* Miss Hammond (Chaucer, p. 243) shows that “The Canterbury Tales was 
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is evident that the order in Class A—which we prefer to call 
Class II—is scribal rather than authentic, and that the Man of 
Law’s End Link, as I have shown, was never designed to intro- 
duce the Squire (F') but that the inappropriate insertion of the 
Squire’s name in place of the Shipman’s, after the shifting of the 
B? booklet, led to the lifting, by some early copyist, of F' from 
its proper position and to the consequent wrecking of the D E F 
sequence (Wife—Clerk—Merchant—Squire—Franklin). De- 
spite Mr. Kase’s spirited championship of the authenticity of 
the Man of Law-Squire sequence in the many manuscripts of 
Class A (II), the genuineness of the D E F arrangement is es- 
tablished not only by the development of the marriage theme, 
which he is forced by the exigencies of his argument to dis- 
credit, but by the elaborate series of prologues, epilogues and 
cross-references, each and all indisputably Chaucerian—no trace 
of spuriousness anywhere! 

Mr. Kase, who is arguing against heavy odds for the priority 
of his Class A sequence, denies on a priori ground the possibility 
of such “‘deterioration”’ (‘without any excuse’) as the disintegra- 
tion of D E F into the chaotic sequence F'! E*, D E! F* would 
indicate. Let us trace the dissolving throes of Chaucer’s delight- 
ful design, which is fortunately preserved for us in so many 
excellent manuscripts of Class B (I). The scribes responsible for 
the predecessors of our specimens of the disarranged group, 
some thirty manuscripts of Class II, stumbled blindly from bad 
to worse. An early blunderer, having, as we have seen, lifted F', 
the Squire’s Tale, out of its proper context to follow the sup- 
posed Squire’s prologue, thus cemented a union not only false 
in its confusion of churl and gentle (supra), but absolutely fatal 
to all coherence. That, when F' (Squire) was lifted in Class II 
out of its proper place, it was followed by the tale that had pre- 





worked upon and first circulated in booklets which were separate or separable, 
making confusion possible,” and she points to “the distorted arrangement in 
several manuscripts by which a tale and its head-link follow another tale out of 
its proper connection and to the fact that in existing manuscripts a tale or a 
headlink and a tale still frequently begin a booklet” (cf. MS. Barlow 20, with 
the Man of Law’s End Link on the last verso of a gathering, and the Squire’s 
Tale on the first recto of the next booklet), so that this confusion could arise if 
booklets were originally separate. The booklet or fascicule theory of circulation 
is discussed and approved by Brown, PMLA, xxvi, 18, Brusendorff, Chaucer 
Tradition, p. 126, and Kase, p. 46. 
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ceded it in Class I, that of the Merchant (E?), would seem to 
show that the D E' E* F' F* sequence had already been broken 
by the transposition of the two stories.“ That this transposition 
preceded the lifting of the two tales is shown by the circumstance 
that, when F" alone is raised as in Lansdowne, Corpus and 
Sloane 1686, there is no link between E' (Clerk) and E* (Mer- 
chant) because the dislocation of E? had already destroyed the 
nexus of the E group. 

Desperate devices were employed by the scribes to piece to- 
gether the disparate parts of the formerly unified D E F se- 
quence. As Mr. Kase himself recognizes (p. 17), the Squire- 
Franklin link is corrupted to become a Squire-Merchant link, 
a spurious link of sixteen lines binds Merchant and Wife, the 
Merchant’s epilogue does not follow his tale but that of the 
Clerk and the Squire’s eight-line prologue, (this time his real 
prologue,—so different in tone and temper from its havoc- 
working substitute) is adapted to introduce the Franklin. The 
parlous plight of the scribes is sometimes amusing. Where D E F 
texts read in the Merchant’s reference to the Wife’s Tale (E 
1685), ““The Wyf of Bathe, if ye han understande . . . declared 
hath ful wel,” The Petworth manuscript, a transmitter of the 
clumsily transposed F! E? D order, pierces the future. “The Wyf 
of Bathe, if ye wol understonde . . . declaren can ful well,” with 
a prophetic soul that is certainly not Chaucer’s. Mr. Kase ad- 
mits the scribal perversion of Chaucer’s purpose by the viola- 
tion of the Squire-Franklin Sequence but, if I understand him, 
would explain the hodge-podge by the driving (for what pur- 
pose?) of a wedge, the whole D E section with its parts cleft and 
topsy-turvy (E* D E’), between F' and F*. He notes (p. 17) in 
Class A (II) “‘more than thirty-five instances of spurious pas- 
sages against two or three corruptions at most among Class B 
(I) manuscripts.” And yet, despite its untrustworthiness, he 
shows an utterly unwarranted regard for Class A by basing his 
whole argument, indeed his book, upon the authenticity of the 
incongruous and indefensible sequence of the Man of Law’s End 
Link and the Squire’s Tale—the deadliest of all its errors. Mr. 
Kase is convinced of the priority of Class A (our Class II) al- 
though he admits (p. 82) that “Class B (our Class I) could 


* Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, p. 74, points to “a similar dislocation 
of the tales of Shipman and Prioress in the Petworth MS.” 
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scarcely by derived from any single manuscript of Class A, for 
no one manuscript of Class A contains all the passages so charac- 
teristic of Class B;” and he argues that “the arrangement in 
Class B could have been made from various Class A manuscripts.” 
If so, the scribes, instead of being sorry blunderers, were far 
superior in sense of form to their incoherent originals. While Mr. 
Kase believes (as I do not) that the evolution of B from A is en- 
tirely possible, yet he inclines rather to the view that “it is a 
different interpretation of Chaucer’s own copy.” 

Although the second conclusion is seemingly more reasonable 
than the first, it is also untenable. Both classes go back to a 
common original in which B?, the series of stories beginning 
with the Shipman’s Tale, had already been shifted by chance to 
its present position.* Class B (I) dropped the Man of Law’s 
End-Link, for it no longer served the purpose of a Shipman’s 
Prologue. Class A (II), retaining the End-Link with the mis- 
taken reading, “‘Squire,”’ since the Shipman’s Tale no longer 
followed, lifted the Squire’s Tale to match the foreword and 
thus shattered the D E F sequence. Even with the word, 
“Somnour,” in the Link, or indeed with the Link omitted cer- 
tain “contaminated” manuscripts (those that used more than 


% In the arrangement of the later groups, the “inedited” and the “edited” 
manuscripts differ in the position of G (Second Nun Canon’s Yeoman). All of 
the first class A (II) employ the order G C B* H I; all of the second class, save 
three or four “contaminated texts,” follow C B? G H I. In the first we meet the 
topographical non-sequence of Boughton under Blean (G)—Rochester (B*) 
Blean (H)—in itself sufficient evidence that B* belongs to a far earlier stage of 
the pilgrimage and has strayed many miles from its proper position. In the 
second something hardly less absurd, the juxtaposition of places as far asunder 
as Rochester (B*) and the Blean localities (G H) tells the same story of a lapse. 
It is obvious that the Chaucer Society was justified in restoring B* to its original 
place after B', thus mating the Shipman’s Prologue and Tale, which should 
never have been sundered. G H I, the order of Ellesmere and its allies, should 
stand. Shall we attribute this proper sequence to the author or, with Bradshaw 
and his followers, to an “editor?” I prefer to recognize Chaucer’s own hand in 
the due regard for topography and to find the “editing” in those blundering 
transmissions in Class II which not only disarrange localities but interject such 
spurious material as the fourteen-line link between the misplaced G and C 
(connecting the Canon’s Yeoman and the Doctor). Indeed there is no better 
evidence of an authentic text than the absence of those false prologues and 
epilogues which spring from the sorry efforts of scribes to reshape to their hearts’ 
desire. 
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one original)®* ran true to pattern by lifting F' and confusing 
the order. The genuineness of the D E F grouping defies doubt 
and repels assault—it is of Chaucer and should stand. m 

A comparative study of the two main classes of manus¢}8:. 
strongly attests the scribal origin of the sequence, B' F' E? D, 
that we meet in Class II, and thus confirms the internal evi- 
dence of the Man of Law’s End-Link against the authenticity 
of the juxtaposition of Lawyer and Squire. “Despite the fact 
that so many manuscripts have here the name of Squire, it 
seems impossible that Chaucer could have intended him to be the 
speaker. ... The whole passage is indeed unsuited to the Squire,” 
says Professor Manly.*’ The copyists who, in blind disregard of 
context, put the Squire’s Tale after the Man of Law’s ignore indi- 
cations of time and place. The Man of Law begins his long story 
at ten of the clock (B 14) and the Squire, early in his narrative 
(F 73), which follows in Class II, tells us that it is “prime,” 
which is at least an hour earlier. On the other hand the B? po- 
sition of the Shipman and his group is justified by the topo- 
graphical sequence of Rochester (B? 3116) and Sittingbourne 
(D 847) instead of the dislocated Sittingbourne-Rochester- 
Boughton under Blean order of the manuscripts. Shall we per- 
sist in disregarding hints of time and place, because we are well 
aware that the execution of the journey’s plan is flawed and 
fragmentary? Moreover, B*? is not only topographically but 
architecturally in keeping with the second group of the collec- 
tion in its association with and employment of early material. 
The Man of Law’s End-Link is written to bind the early 
“Melibeus” and the merry tale of an irreverent, illiterate and 
inconsiderate lower-class pilgrim, which obviously must be 
early too. The Shipman’s Tale meets these conditions, whether 
it was designed originally for the Wife of Bath, or whether it 
merely steals for its purposes some of her powder. 

As we have seen, the Man of Law’s End-Link survives in the 
majority of transmissions only through an archetypal departure 
from Chaucer’s clear purpose by the scribal substitution for the 


% Such a manuscript is Hengwrt, to which, despite manifold confusions of 
sequence and omissions, Professor Skeat, in that unconvincing palinode of 
sounder judgments, The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer Society, 1907, 
ascribes high authority as an arch type on account of its many excellent readings. 

*™ Canterbury Tales, p. 573. 
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Shipman of the very last person that the poet himself would 
have selected to play an ungracious and ungentlemanly réle, 
the young Squire; whose tale moved men by its “vertu” and 

utilesse.”” Hence, interpretation of internal evidence—not to 
be branded “subjective,” when sun-clear—dismisses as incon- 
gruous the Man of Law-Squire sequence of many otherwise 
trustworthy manuscripts and approves the Man of Law-Ship- 
man order of the solitary and often unreliable Selden. This is a 
matter of moment, for the Man of Law’s End-Link is, as Mr. 
Kase affirms, “the determining factor in the classification of 
The Canterbury Tales’’—but, I cannot add, in the clarification 
of medieval scribes and modern scholars! 

Mr. Kase has rendered valuable service to the scholarly 
study of Chaucer by his careful and concise tabulation of the 
several sequences of groups and links in the three-score manu- 
scripts of the Canterbury Tales. In the drafting of his useful 
tables he has sometimes been led not unnaturally to lay too 
heavy stress on the concurrent testimony of majorities, seem- 
ingly forgetting that, in transmissions several times removed 
from the source, truth may abide with the few rather than with 
the many—sometimes indeed with one or none. Professor Manly 
remarks that “the arrangement of tales adopted by the Chaucer 
Society is that of no manuscript.” In that regard the Society 
has surely the precedent of Chaucer himself.** 


FREDERICK TUPPER 
University of Vermont 


88 Professor F. N. Robinson’s long awaited edition of The Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933) has come to my desk 
since the writing of the above article. May I add a word of comment upon the 
pages relevant to the present discussion? Robinson (p. 800) thinks it “very 
probable”’ that “‘the Man of Law’s Epilogue was written to follow the Man of 
Law’s Tale.” Certainly not the tale of Constance but the Melibee (supra). Like 
Manly, Robinson believes (pp. 6,800) that the latter half of this Epilogue 
(1178-1190) is “unsuited to the Squire and may have been intended for either 
Shipman or Summoner.” In regarding these two as having equal claims he fails, 
like his predecessor, to note and stress the palpable unfitness of a vehement dis- 
claimer of Latinity in the mouth of a Latin phrasemonger. In such a context the 
Summoner is quite as incongruous as the Squire. The Harvard editor sustains 
Miss Hammond’s opinion (p. 277) that “the cancellation of the passage (the 
Epilogue) in the Ellesmere group represents Chaucer’s final intention” when he 
remarks (p. 7): “From the fact that the Epilogue is missing in the best manu- 
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scripts, it is a reasonable inference that Chaucer himself intended to cancel it.” 
Against Chaucer’s reponsibility for the cancellation in Class I may be urged the 
perfect fitness of the Epilogue as a Prologue to the Shipman’s tale (as in Selden). 
Moreover since the position, late in the manuscripts, of the B* group which that 
story initiates destroys the topographical sequence of the pilgrimage (supra), the 
dislocation must be deemed an accidental shifting rather than an authoritative 
arrangement. Then, too, the consequent distortion which we meet in Class II,— 
B, including Epilogue, F, etc.—bespeaks the long persistence and strong in- 
fluence of the Man of Law’s End-Link, when perverted by scribes from its 
purpose in order to introduce the Squire. If, as I have sought to show, the 
Epilogue was separated from its sequel, the Shipman’s tale, by the accident of a 
misplaced booklet, the probabilities are that it was cancelled by some copyist 
of the archetype of Class I, when it had ceased to perform any cohesive function. 
The suppression of this significant Link seems to me post-Chaucerian. 





THE SOURCES OF MIDDLETON’S CITY COMEDIES 


To discuss the sources of Middleton’s City comedies is an 
uncertain task. At the outset, it may seem absurd to write of 
the sources, in the ordinary sense of the term, of plays based 
on contemporary life, especially when they are the work of the 
man who, more than any other of his fellow-dramatists, can 
claim to be called a realist. Nevertheless, Middleton was the 
inheritor of a dramatic tradition which went back to classical 
drama, and, like all the Elizabethans, he was perfectly aware of 
what his fellows were doing, and of what the audiences of the 
period expected; as a result, his technique was largely moulded 
by the dramatic conditions of the time. Apart from this, how- 
ever, there remains the problem of the origins of the individual 
incidents and episodes of the plays. Some of them, doubtless, 
were taken from real life, from Middleton’s own experience and 
from the gossip of the day; but even these can be illustrated 
and confirmed from contemporary literature and history, while 
a few others were definitely from printed accounts of contempo- 
rary life, and thus have “sources” in the more orthodox and 
technical sense of the term. Such a discussion as is here proposed 
will, therefore, treat of the extent to which Middleton’s City 
comedies were founded on events from real life, some of which, 
it will be seen, were recorded either independently of or before 
Middleton’s use of them; it will outline his indebtedness to 
works such as the contemporary rogue pamphlets; and, finally, 
it will suggest the extent to which, in order to fit his plots to- 
gether, he employed dramatic devices that were already natural- 
ized on the stage. 

It is difficult to know exactly to what extent whole plots 
were founded on contemporary events, but recent investigations 
indicate that it was commoner than had previously been sus- 
pected. It is, of course, obvious that such plays as Arden of 
Feversham and The Yorkshire Tragedy are based on contempo- 
rary murders, and The Witch of Edmonton and The Late Lanca- 
shire Witches on recent witch trials,! but Professor C. J. Sisson 
has also discovered the records of three cases in which the authors 
of plays which are no longer extant were summoned before the 


1 For a more exhaustive list of such plays see Creizenach’s English Drama 
in the Age of Shakespeare, pp. 208-211. 
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Court of Star Chamber to answer charges of having brought 
contempt upon certain people by representing on the stage 
events in which they had been concerned.’ Similarly, one is also 
uncertain as to the element of personal satire that has found its 
way into the drama. The Poetomachia filled the stage with 
personalities for many months, and many years later Ben Jon- 
son attacked his enemy Inigo Jones in The Tale of a Tub. 
Morose, in Jonson’s Epicoene, was founded on a character from 
real life,’ and Dr. Hotson, in Shakespeare versus Shallow, would 
persuade us that The Merry Wives of Windsor contains satirical 
echoes of a lawsuit in which Shakespeare was engaged. Finally, 
Miss E. M. Albright, in her Dramatic Publication in England, 
1580-1640, also records a number of instances in which the 
actors got into trouble for satirizing the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of London.‘ 

After the lapse of several centuries it is difficult, without pro- 
longed investigation in the Record Office, to trace references to 
the causes célébres of the day, and even more difficult to identify 
satire on some individual. {t is impossible, therefore, to do more 
than suggest that these elements are present in Middleton’s 
comedies. Fleay suggested’ that the references in the later 
scenes in The Family of Love to Dr. Glister’s red hair and red 
beard seemed to indicate personal satire aimed at some medical 
astrologer, and it is difficult not to agree with him. An incident 
in A Mad World, My Masters seems actually to have been 
founded on a case that had come before the law courts, if 
one is to take at its face value a statement in the play. When Sir 
Bounteous Progress is bewailing the theft of his jewels by the 
supposed courtesan, he complains that he has no redress: 

But say I should complain; perhaps she has pawned them—’Sfoot, the judges 
will but laugh at it and bid her borrow more money of ’em; make the old fellow 
pay for’s lechery; that’s all the ’mends I get. I have seen the same case tried at 
Newbury the last ’sizes.* 

* “Dekker’s ‘Keep the Widow Waking’,” The Library, June, 1927. 

* Pope said that “there was such a real character as Morose in Ben Jon- 
son’s time. Dryden somewhere says so [in The Essay of Dramatic Poesy] and 
Mr. Pope had it from Betterton and he from Sir William Davenant, who lived 
in Jonson’s time and knew the man.” Spence’s Anecdotes, ed. S. W. Singer 
(1820), p. 9. ‘Pp. 173-175. 

5 Biographical Chronicle of the English Stage, vol. 11, sub Middleton. 

® rv. iii. 103-107 
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One would also like to record a strong impression that there is 
an element of personal satire in the portrayal of Quomodo in 
Michaelmas Term, and to suggest that the plot is founded on the 
machinations of a merchant named Howe. That such events 
as are portrayed in the play did actually happen in real life 
receives confirmation from an interesting and unexpected source. 
In investigating the career of Ingram Frizer, Dr. Hotson dis- 
covered the case of Woodleef v. Frizer; the fragmentary docu- 
ments are given on pp. 69-71 of The Assassination of Christopher 
Marlowe, but their import is best given in Dr. Hotson’s own 
words (pp. 46-47): 

Widow Anne Woodleef of Aylesbury, Bucks., and her son, Drew, accuse Ingram 
Frizer of practising, with the aid of Nicholas Skeres, a series of frauds on the 
said Drew, under pretence of lending him ready money. Frizer’s first device was 
to get a signed bond for £60 from Drew, against an assurance that he would 
lend Drew a similar amount in cash. When it came to the point, Frizer pre- 
tended that he had no ready money, and offered Drew instead some cannon, or 
great iron pieces, which he had on Tower Hill. These Drew was forced to accept; 
but he begged Frizer to sell them for him. Frizer made as though to sell them, 
and returned shortly after with £30 as the proceeds. Drew accuses him of never 
offering the guns for sale, and of swindling him out of the other £30. 

In the second place, Drew alleges that Skeres persuaded him to enter into 
another bond to Frizer, this time for twenty marks, under the pretence that such 
a procedure would lighten the burden of a similar debt which he (Skeres) owed 
Frizer; and that he (Drew) would get his money back at the end of the year, 
after paying Frizer . . . Drew in good faith entered into a bond to pay Frizer 
twenty marks within a year . . . They also induced him to saddle himself with a 
further obligation of £200 to Frizer’s master (Walsingham) on his and his 
mother’s estates, in order to pay off these obligations. 


Although the plot of Michaelmas Term is somewhat more in- 
tricate than this series of transactions, the general method is 
exactly the same as that by which Quomodo fleeced Richard 
Easy: first the dealing in commodities, then the further entangle- 
ment, by inducing him to take on himself another’s liabilities, 
and finally the move by which he is forced to jeopardize his 
lands to another party, in league with those to whom he is al- 
ready indebted, in the hope of extricating himself from his 
earlier entanglements. Although one cannot suggest that Middle- 
ton wrote Michaelmas Term with this case of seven or eight years 
ago in his mind, there is no doubt that the play was founded on 
events of real life. 

The one fairly certain instance in the plays where part of the 
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plot owes something to events in the life of a definite contempo- 
rary person may have reached Middleton, however, through 
literary channels. Campion’s Observations on the Art of English 
Poesy (1602) contains a number of specimen verses in which 
examples are given of the use of the different classical metres in 
English, ‘‘in which,” says Campion, “‘though sometimes vnder 
a knowne name I haue shadowed a fain’d conceit, yet it is done 
without reference or offence to any person, and only to make the 
stile appeare the more English.’’’? In spite of this disclaimer, 
Professor Gregory Smith sees an allusion to Barnabe Barnes and 
Gabriel Harvey in the eighth epigram in English trochaic verse, 
which Middleton, if he was unaware of the situation in real life 
which gave rise to it, must have had in mind when he described 
the character of Allwit in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside: 


Barnsy stiffly vows that hees no Cuckold, 

Yet the vulgar eu’rywhere salutes him, 

With strange signes of hornes, from eu’ry corner; 
Wheresoere he commes, a sundry Cucco 

Still frequents his eares; yet he’s no Cuccold. 
But his Barnzy knowes that his Matilda, 
Skorning him, with Haruy playes the wanton. 
Knowes it? nay desires it, and by prayers 

Dayly begs of heau’n, that it for euer 

May stand firm for him; yet hees no Cuccold. 
And ’tis true, for Haruy keeps Matilda, 

Fosters Barnzy, and relieves his houshold, 
Buyes the Cradle, and begets the children, 
Payes the Nurces, eu’ry charge defraying, 

And thus truly playes Matilda’s husband: 

So that Barnsy now becomes a cypher, 

And himself th’ adultrer of Matilda. 

Mock not him with hornes, the case is alterd; 
Haruy beares the wrong, he proues the Cuccold.* 


This theme evidently pleased Campion considerably, for he re- 
turned to it in the fifth epigram in English elegaic verse, though 
here Harvey is no longer mentioned: 


Thou tel’st me, Barnzy, Dawson hath a wife: 
Thine he hath, I graunt; Dawson hath a wife.* 


Whether, if Campion is referring to actual facts, Middleton 
knew them at first hand, or only from Campion’s pages, there is 


7 G. Gregory Smith: Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11, 340. 
® Op. cit., pp. 342-343. ® Op. cit., p. 346. 
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no doubt that here is the original of what became one of the 
most piquant situations in the whole of Elizabethan comedy.’® 
A similar, but slighter, indebtedness is to one of Sir John 
Davies’s epigrams. Like Harrington’s, Davies’s epigrams refer 
to real persons and occasions, some of which have been identi- 
fied. One of the most brilliant comic touches in Michaelmas 
Term occurs at I. i. 172 on Lethe’s first entrance, and the affecta- 
tion of the upstart has rarely been displayed with greater econ- 
omy of drawing: 
Sale. Master Lethe! 
Let. Gentlemen, your pardon; I remember you not. 
Sale. Why, we supt with you last night, sir. 
Let. O, cry you mercy! ’tis so long ago, 
I’d quite forgot you; I must be forgiven. 
Acquaintance, dear society, suits, and things, 
Do so flow to me, 
That had I not the better memory 
*Twould be a wonder I should know myself. 


The source of this sally is, however, apparently to be found in 
Davies’s thirty-first epigram, In Priscum: 
When Priscus, rais’d from low to high estate, 
Rode through the street in pompous jollity; 
Caius, his poore familiar friend of late, 
Bespake him thus: “Sir, now you know not me.” 
“Tis Likely friend,” (quoth Priscus) “to be so, 
For at this time myselfe I do not know.” 

The extent of Middleton’s borrowings from the contemporary 
rogue pamphlets is also a matter of uncertainty. It is more than 
likely that many of the tricks of the rogues which Greene and 
his imitators related were fairly common knowledge, and it is 
just as likely that the stories they told passed from mouth to 
mouth in the taverns quite independently of their being in print. 
It may be taken as probable that Middleton had heard of many 
of the coney-catchers’ stratagems in conversation, but it is no 
less probable that he had read the popular coney-catching 
pamphlets. Thus, although some of the passages to be quoted 
might find an appropriate place among the explanatory annota- 
tions to an edition of Middleton’s works, they can be cited here 

1° This debt was first pointed out by Miss Elizabeth L. Buckingham in an 


article in PMLA, xu (1928), pp. 784-792. 
1 Works of Sir John Davies, ed. Grosart, 1, p. 3. 
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equally well, in order to show how he made use of a stock situa- 
tion, not of the drama, but of real life. 

The most direct borrowing from a pamphlet is to be found in 
Act Iv sc. vii of Your Five Gallants. The device by which Gold- 
stone steals Mistress Newcut’s bell-salt is related at length in 
Greene’s Ghost Haunting Conicatchers (1602), under the title of 
“A notable exploit performed by a lift,” on pp. E2” and E3: 


There was not long since one of our former profession, having intelligence of a 
Citizen that invited three or foure of his friends to dinner, that came a little 
before dinner time, & marked when the guestes were all come: when they were 
all come, as he thought, knowing the goodman of the house safe (for he was not 
yet come from the exchange) steps vp the staires boldly, and comes into the 
roome where the guestes were; when he comes in he salutes them, and askes if 
his cosen were not come from the Exchange. They tolde him no. No (saith he) 
me thinkes he is verie long, it is past twelue of the clock. Then after a turn or two, 
In faith Gentlemen (quoth my new come guest) it were good to do something 
whereat we may be merrie against my cosen comes home, and to that intent I 
will take this Salt and hide it, that when he misseth it we shall see what he 
saith to my cosen his wife;so he tooke the Salt and put it in his pocket, and walked 
a turn or two more about the roome. Within a while when ye other guests were 
busie in talke, he steps downe the staires faining to make water; but when he 
was downe, he turned downe Theeues allie, and neuer returned againe. The 
Citizen when he came home bid his friends welcome, and anon he mist the Salt 
that shold be set on the table and called his wife to know if there were neuer a 
Salt in the house: His wife, busie about dinner, tooke her husband vp as women 
at such times will do, when they are a little troubled (for a little thing troubles 
them God wot) and asked him if he had no eyes in his head. No, nor you wife 
(quoth hee) if you say there be any now: So there passed many shrewd and hot 
words between them. At length the guests vnwilling they should disagree on so 
small a trifle, they vp and told how one came in and asked for his cosen, and 
tooke away the Salt meaning to make a little mirth at dinner, But when they 
saw he returned no more, they contented themselues with patience, and went to 
dinner, as men at such times vse to do, with heauy hearts and cold stomackes. 


Here the borrowing is probably direct. On the other hand, the 
trick by which Pyamont is robbed in the same play was a very 
old one, and shows Middleton making use of a stock device 
which Shakespeare did not disdain to use later for Autolycus in 
The Winter’s Tale. Harman, in his Caveat for Common Cursitors 
(1566) tells how many of the rogues “‘will go fayntly and looke 
piteously when they see, either meete any person,” and Ayde- 
lotte, in his Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds, prints the actual 
confession made much earlier by a rogue who stated that he 


2 Ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shakespeare Society, pp. 36-37. 
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made a living “‘by dissembling with the Sekenes of the Fallyng 
evyll,”’™ so the type was a well known one. To illustrate a 
third and slightly different aspect of the relations between the 
rogue pamphlets and the plays one may refer again to Your 
Five Gallants. Passages can be quoted from the pamphlets to 
illustrate the gambling scene in Act 11, scene ii, but here it is prac- 
tically certain that we are dealing with matters of common 
knowledge and experience. The false dice that Goldstone used 
are described at length in A manifest detection of the most vile 
and detestable vse of Diceplay (1552) and are referred to by Greene 
in his Notable Discouery of Cosenage (1591). Reginald Scot, in 
his Discouerie of Witchcraft, utters a warning against seeming 
simpletons, such as Fulke, who offer to join in the play: 


If you plaie among strangers beware of him that seemes simple or drunken; for 
vnder their habit the most speciall couseners are presented, and while you 
thinke by their simplicitie and imperfections to beguile them (and thereof per- 
chance are persuaded by their confederats, your verie freends as you thinke) 
you yourselfe will be most of all ouertaken." 


Greene describes to what lengths the unfortunate victim who is 
being fleeced will go to maintain what he believes to be a cer- 
tain bet, and gives a picture almost as vivid as the one Middleton 
gives of Tailby stripping himself of all his accoutrements to 
pawn them with Frippery: 


The cony upon this . . . pawnes his rings if hee have any, his sword, his cloke, 
or els what he hath about him, to maintaine the lie, and when he laughs in his 
sleeve, thinking he hath fleest the barnacle, the barnacles card comes forth and 
strikes such a cold humor into his heart, that hee sits as a man in a traunce, not 
knowing what to doe, and sighing while his heart is redy to breake.¥ 


It is only occasionally that one finds a passage like that of 
the stealing of the bell-salt that is fairly certain to have been 
a direct source. Nevertheless, Greene’s Notable Discouery of 
Cosenage may well have suggested to Middleton the events of 
the fifth act of The Family of Love, in which Dr. Glister and 
Mistress Purge are summoned to appear before the mock court, 
presided over by Gerardine in disguise: 


4’ P. 34. 

4 Quoted by Aydelotte, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

18 Greene’s Notable Discouery of Coosnage, ed. G. B. Harrison (Bodley 
Head Quartos), pp. 29-30. 
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There lives about this towne certain householders, yet mere shifters and coosners 
who learning some insight in the civill law, walke abrode like parators sumners, 
and informers, being none at all either in office or credit, and they go spying 
about where any marchant, or marchants prentice, citizen or wealthie farmer, 
or other of credite either accompany with anie woman familiarly, or else hath 
gotten some maide with child, as mens natures be prone to sin, straight they 
come over his fallows thus: they send for him to a tavern, & ther open the matter 
to him, which they have cunningly larned out, telling him he must be presented 
to the Arches, and the scitation shalbe peremptorily served in his parish church. 
The partie afraid to have his credit crackt with the worshipfull of the Citie, and 
the rest of his neighbors, grieving that his wife should hear of it, straight takes 
composition with this cosner for some twenty marks, nay I heard of forty pound 
crossbitten at one time, & thé the cosning informer or crossbiter promiseth to 
wipe him out of the booke, & discharge him from the matter, when it was neither 
knowen or presented: so go they to the woman, and fetch her off if she be 
married, and though they have this grosse sum, yet oft-times they crosbite her 
for more: nay thus do they feare citizens, prentises & farmers that they find 
but any waie suspitious of the like fault.” 


This extract shows that there is some authority in the pamphlets 
for the elaborate disguises that the rogues in Middleton’s 
comedies put on in order to cheat their victims. The cony- 
catchers did not scruple to disguise themselves as officers of the 
law, and, in the story of a blackmailing plot very like the one 
just quoted, Greene tells how a friend of the cony-catcher came 
in disguised “like an auncient welthy Citizen taking the office of 
Constable.’”"? The general method of these tricks may be com- 
pared with the Protean changes of disguise by Shortyard and 
Falselight in Michaelmas Term."* False beards, such as Justice 
Falso’s men in The Phoenix wore when they were out robbing, 
were also frequently used, and Ned Brown, in Greene’s Blacke 
Bookes Messenger, boasts that by this practice he had “robbed 
a man in the morning, and come to the same Inne and bayted, 
yea and dyned with him the same day.’’!® 


8 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

17 The Blacke Bookes Messenger, ed. Harrison, pp. 8-11. 

18 These two characters are so often referred to in the play as “familiar 
spirits” that Bullen finds it necessary to warn his readers (1, 224) that “they 
exercise no supernatural power.” However, a passage from Dekker’s Seven 
Deadly Sinnes of London, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, p. 48, makes it clear that 
the expression was in popular use at the time: “He goes (or some Familiar 
spirit for him, raizde by the Vsurers) vp and downe to cry Commodities which 
scarce yield the third part of ye sum for which he takes them vp.” 

19 The Blacke Bookes Messenger, ed. Harrison, pp. 8-11. 
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Greene’s account of the methods used by the cony-catchers to 
strike up acquaintance with their intended victims is twice used 
by Middleton. Here is the passage from Greene: 


Out flies the Setter, and ouertaking the man, begins to salute him thus: Sir, 
God saue you, you are welcom to London, how doth all our good friends in the 
countrie, I hope they be all in health? The countrie man seeing a man so cour- 
teous he knowes not, perhaps makes him this answere. Sir all our friends in the 
countrie are well, thankes bee to God, but truly I know you not. Why sir, saith 
the setter, guessing by his tong what country man hee is, are you not such a 
country man, if he say yes, then he creeps vpon him closely: if he say no, thé 
straight the setter comes ouer him thus: In good sooth sir, I know you by your 
face & haue bin in your companie before . . . let me craue your name, and the 
place of your abode.*® 


This passage illustrates the means by which Pursenet tried to 
creep into the acquaintance of Pyamont in Act Iv, scene vi of 
Your Five Gallants; the lines which immediately follow those 
just quoted describe the method by which the disguised Short- 
yard made his first overtures to Easy in Act m1, scene i of 
Michaelmas Term: 


Away goes the setter, and discourseth to the verser the name of the man, 
the parish hee dwels in, and what gentlemen are his near neighbours, with that 
away goes hee, & crossing the man at some turning, meets him full in the face 
and greets him thus. 

What goodman Barton, how fare al our friends about you? you are well 
met, I haue wine for you, you are welcome to towne. The poore countryman 
hearing himself named by a man he knows not, maruels, & answers that he 
knowes him not, and craues pardon. Not knowe me, Goodman Barton, haue 
you forgot me? why I am such a mas kinsman: how doth this or that good gentle- 
man my friend? . . . Indeede, sir, saith the farmer, . . . I haue clean forgot you, 
but I know the good gentleman your cosin well, he is my very good neighbor: 
& for his sake, weel drink afore we part. 


The trick by which a friend helps the Knight to escape from the 
constables in Act rv, scene iii of The Phoenix is related in The 
Third Part of Conny-Catching,” though there the application of 
it is slightly different. A woman is seeking the advice of a 
lawyer in Paul’s aisle, and her confederate approaches: 


he came behind the Gentleman, and as many times one friend will with another, 
claps his handes ouer his eyes to make him guesse who he is, so did this com- 
panion, holding his hand fast ouer the Gentlemans eyes, saide: Who am I? 
twise or thrise, in which time the drab had gotten his purse and put it vp. The 


20 Notable Discouery of Coosnage, pp. 18-20. 
*1 Ed. Harrison, pp. 23-24. 
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Gentleman, thinking it had beene some merrie friend of his, reckened the names 
of three or four, when letting him go the craftie knaue dissembling a bashfull 
shame of what he had done, said: By my troth sir I crie you mercie, as I came in 
at the Church doore, I tooke ye for such a one (naming a man) a verie friend of 
mine, whom ye very much resemble. 


Two more passages remain to be cited. The first, from 

Nashe’s Piers Peniles, shows that jokes about the country 
mayor and the players were current, and that in one part of The 
Mayor of Queenborough Middleton is, at most, giving a new turn 
to an old jest: 
Amongst other cholericke wise Iustices, he was one, that hauing a play presented 
before him and his Towneship by Tarleton and the rest of his fellowes, her 
Maiesties seruants, and they now entring into their first merriment (as they 
call it), the people began exceedingly to laugh, when Tarleton first peept out his 
head. Whereat the Iustice, not a little moued, and seeing that with his beckes 
and nods hee could not make them cease, he went with his staffe, and beat them 
round about vnmercifully on the bare pates, in that they, being Farmers and 
poore countrey Hyndes, would presume to laugh at the Queenes men, and make 
no more account of her cloath in his presence.” 


Sim’s words at v. i. 201-206 smack strongly of this old story: 


Why, how now, my masters, who is that laughed at me? cannot a man of worship 
play the clown a little for his pleasure, but he must be laughed at? Do you 
know who I am? Is the king’s deputy of no better account among you? was I 
chosen to be laughed at? 


The other passage to be quoted, from Greene’s The Blacke 
Bookes Messenger, was probably in the authors’ minds when 
they drew the figure of Trapdoor in Act v scene i of The Roaring 
Girl in the disguise of a wounded soldier: 


Discourse with them of Countries, they will set you on fire with travailing, yea 
what place is it they will not sweare they haue beene in, and I warrant you tell 
such a sound tale, as if it were all Gospell they speake; not a corner in Fraunce 
but they can describe, Venise, why it is nothing, for they will haue intelligence 
from it euery houre, & at euery word they will come in with Strado Curtizano 
and Roman Jmperia, that you will bee mad till you bee out of England.* 


This passage 1s interesting for another reason, for it helps to 
explain the choice of the name Imperia for the courtesan in 
Blurt Master Constable. The scene of that play is Venice, and 
the name was undoubtedly chosen in an attempt to give a little 
local colour. 


#2 Nashe’s Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1, 88. 
*3 Ed. Harrison, p. 21. 
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In spite of the protests of writers like Sir Philip Sidney and 
Ben Jonson against the manner in which the Elizabethan drama- 
tists paid no heed whatever to stage decorum, tradition was 
strong throughout the period. It is true that the dramatists 
cared little for the rules that the classicists maintained that they 
should observe in constructing their plays, but in spite of this 
fact there is no doubt that the Elizabethan drama was deeply 
rooted in the past. The past was ransacked for stories, plots, and 
situations. The drama of Plautus and Terence, which at the be- 
ginning of the period had taught Englishmen the elements of 
dramatic structure, unexpectedly reappeared much later as 
having provided material for the plots of plays like Heywood’s 
English Traveller and The Captives. Italian comedy, which had 
been imitated directly about 1560 in plays such as The Bugbears 
and The Supposes, gave English drama a number of motifs that 
were used over and over again. A still richer storehouse was 
found in the works of the Italian novellieri, who supplied many 
stories, like those of Romeo and Juliet and Othello, which have 
become immortalised on English soil. Besides the plots, all 
these sources gave the dramatists a stock of situations and stage 
devices that were bandied about and employed so often that 
they became the idioms and clichés of the dramatists’ utter- 
ance.™ 

Dr. V. O. Freeburg’s Columbia thesis on Disguise Plots in 
the Elizabethan Drama is the only systematic study of the way in 
which one of these conventional devices was repeated and copied 
with infinite variations throughout the period, and made so 
familiar to audiences that they accepted it without question. 
Although the disguise motif can be found as far back as the most 
primitive mythologies, it was mainly from Latin and Italian 
sources that it found its way into Elizabethan literature. Dis- 
guise, in some form or other, enters into three quarters of 
Middleton’s plays, and Dr. Freeburg’s classification is of great 
assistance in distinguishing the different types. 

As one would expect, two types of disguise are commonest in 
Middleton’s comedies—the “‘rogue in multi-disguise” and the 
“spy in disguise.” Dr. Freeburg suggests that the multi-disguise 
plays were first made popular by the talents of a skilful imperson- 


* The whole question is discussed in a general manner in Book tv of Creizen- 
ach’s English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare. 
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ator who was a member of the Admiral’s Company about 
1595.% Be this as it may, this type became an easily recogniz- 
able one, and in it Middleton found greatest scope for the exer- 
cise of his ingenuity. The device is most successfully employed 
in Michaelmas Term, where the frequent changes of disguise 
bind the plot together; but as a rule it leads to a dispersal of the 
interest, so that the play becomes little more than a series of 
episodes. Multi-disguise is employed with less success by Ger- 
ardine in The Family of Love, and by Follywit in A Mad World, 
My Masters. The spy in disguise is best typified by the Duke in 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure; in Middleton’s plays he 
appears in the most extensive scale in Phoenix in The Phoenix 
and Fitsgrave in Your Five Gallants, and the device is also 
introduced into Michaelmas Term, both when the Country 
Wench’s father comes disguised as a serving man to find his 
daughter, and when Quomodo disguises himself as the beadle. 

The “‘boy-bride” disguise, of which the classic example is 
in Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, is used but once, when Follywit, in 
A Mad World, My Masters, comes on disguised as the courtesan. 
The “disguised lover” who is seen in typical circumstances in 
the underplot of The Taming of the Shrew appears in Middle- 
ton’s romantic plays as well as in the realistic comedies. Peni- 
tent Brothel, in A Mad World, obtains access to Mistress Hare- 
brain disguised as a doctor, and the comic under plot of The 
Changeling relates the adventures of two lovers disguised as 
madmen. Sebastian in The Witch might be regarded either as a 
lover in disguise or as a spy in disguise, while in The Spanish 
Gipsy not only do John and Roderigo, the lovers, disguise them- 
selves, but Sancho and Soto do so also, and it is through the 
disguises of the last-named pair that some of the broader comedy 
of the play is introduced. 

The “female page,” best known from Twelfth Night and 
Philaster, belongs primarily to the romantic drama, but she ap- 
pears more frequently in Middleton’s plays than one would 
expect. It should be noted, however, that there are no female 
pages in the realistic comedies of City life; they all belong to 
the later plays which were written after Middleton had felt the 
influence of Beaumont and Fletcher. Lactantio’s mistress in 
More Dissemblers Beside Women and Mistress George Cressing- 


% Pp, 122-123. 
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ham in Anything for a Quiet Life come nearest to the conventional 
type. Martia’s adventures in The Widow are complicated by 
retro-disguise, when, having taken the disguise of a man, she is 
made to adopt female costume once again, but those who per- 
suade her to do so believe that it is now that she is in disguise. 
Mistress Low-water in No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s 
adopts male disguise not to follow a lover, but to try to re- 
trieve her husband’s fortunes. Surprise démouements, where the 
spectator is not let into the secret of the disguise uutil the end 
of the play, occur in The Widow and Anything for a Quiet Life, 
but here one is not dealing with a stage tradition that has its 
roots in remote antiquity, but with a device which had been 
popularized by Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster. 

There are a number of other motifs and episodes in the plays 
that are clearly based on similar happenings in other plays and 
stories, and they serve to show how much the dramatists re- 
garded the ideas of their fellows as common property. In some of 
the following examples we are dealing with traditions that, how- 
ever close to his own time Middleton met them, may nevertheless 
be traced back through the centuries; in others the episodes and 
situations have been adapted from the works of his contempo- 
raries. 

There are three plays for which no direct sources are known, 
but the plot of each of them is made up of incidents, and de- 
veloped along lines that must have immediately seemed familiar 
to anyone who was sufficiently well-read in the requisite type of 
literature. Early Italian comedy, for example, presents a num- 
ber of analogues with the plot of The Family of Love. Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond, in his introduction to Early Plays from the 
Italian,” analyses several Italian plays of the opening years of 
the sixteenth century, and the relationship of two of these com- 
edies to The Family of Love is at once apparent. The ninth novel 
of the second day in the Decameron of Boccaccio (the source of 
Cymbeline) is the only one of the old Italian stories in which a 
man obtains access to the lady’s chamber in a chest, but in two 
of the comedies described by Mr. Bond, Ariosto’s I] Negromante 
and Cecchi’s Lo Spirito, the lover is introduced into the lady’s 
house in a chest which is supposed to contain either spirits or 
charms to control them. The means employed by Gerardine to 


26 Pp. xxxv—-xxxvi. 
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enter Dr. Glister’s house are here anticipated. Furthermore, in 
Il Negromante three of the characters go to the same astrologer 
for advice, and he is able to play them off against one another, 
just as Dr. Glister does when Lipsalve and Gudgeon both come 
to him with the same end in view. In The Widow the idea of two 
episodes incorporated in the play seems to have come originally 
from the Decameron. The story of the friar who was unwittingly 
the cause of bringing two lovers together (Day 11, story iii) has 
furnished the motif for the first scene of the play, and another 
story, telling how a man who has been robbed was entertained 
by a lady who was disappointed because her lover had not kept 
his appointment (11. ii), seems to have been adapted in the third 
Act of the play. No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s may have had 
its originals in Latin, Italian or English comedy, for its themes 
are found before Middleton in all three. Parallels to the story 
of this play are to be found in Terence’s Andria, as well as in J/ 
Negromante and Lo Spirito. The young man wasting his father’s 
money on a mistress, the clever and ingenious servant, and the 
daughter, lost in infancy and brought up below her real rank in 
life, are all common types in the classical plays and in those de- 
rived from them. In Lo Spirito the young wife Emilia has a 
nominal husband who acts as a screen for her intercourse with 
her real husband, and in the Andria the hero pretends to carry 
out his father’s wishes in making love to the daughter of an old 
friend of the family, but actually does so on behalf of a friend of 
his who is in love with the girl. In the end it is found that the 
courtesan whom the hero really loves is the sister of the other 
girl, and both marriages are successfully celebrated. In Chap- 
man’s All Fools (1599) the situation of the main plot is even 
nearer to that of Middleton’s play, although the complications 
are worked out differently. A father, whose son has married 
without his consent, is persuaded to receive his daughter-in-law 
as the wife of a neighbour’s son, who is actually in love with his 
own daughter, and thus both lovers have access to their loved 
ones. In these three plays one finds almost all the elements of the 
plot of No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s, although none of them 
can be said to be its direct source. Finally, it is just possible that 
the complications which occur when Philip Twilight is led to 
believe that he has married his sister were suggested by the fifth 
novel of the fifth day of the Decameron, where a young man is 
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discovered to have been violently in love with a girl who is re- 
vealed as his sister. 

It remains to notice Middleton’s indebtedness to contempo- 
rary plays for all sorts of suggestions that must have helped him 
in the working out of his plots. One cannot say that he was bor- 
rowing directly; he was rather making use of ideas and situations 
that were common at the time. The adventures of the chain of 
pearls in Your Five Gallants may be compared with those of the 
diamonds in Eastward Ho, for in both plays a good deal of the 
action is made to hinge on these inanimate objects. There seems 
to be a reminiscence of The Knight of the Burning Pestle when 
the mock funeral in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside is used as a 
means of bringing the two lovers together in spite of the op- 
position of the parents. The ruse of the Jeweller’s Wife in The 
Phoenix and of Mistress Gallipot in The Roaring Girl to pass off 
their lovers as relatives is a very old one, and the author of 
The Bachelours Banquet complains that the wife “takes with her 
some lusty gallant, of whom she claims kindred, though in very 
deed there be no such matter, but only a smooth cullor to de- 
ceive her husband.’”’ The impudent wooings of Ricardo in The 
Widow and of the disguised Mistress Low-water in No Wit, No 
Help Like a Woman’s are undoubtedly copied from the impu- 
dence of some of Fletcher’s penniless but successful wooers like 
Valentine in Wit Without Money. Finally, it may be noted that, 
although the date of neither play can be determined with any 
degree of accuracy, it is possible that Quomodo’s pretended 
death and presence in disguise at his own funeral in Michaelmas 
Term may have owed something to the suggestions of Chap- 
man’s The Widow’s Tears. 

R. C. BALp 
The University of Adelaide, 
South Australia 


27 The Prose Works of Dekker, ed. Grosart, 1, 167. 





GOETHE UND DIE JIDDISCHEN (JUDISCH- 
DEUTSCHEN) ESTHERSPIELE 


In seinem Artikel iiber ‘‘Goethe und das Judendeutsch” 
erértert Herr Mark Waldmann die Méglichkeit, dass Goethe 
die jiidisch-deutschen Texte bei Schudt (Jiidische Merkwiirdig- 
keiten) gelesen habe und behauptet, Schudt enthalte das Ahas- 
verusspiel, “‘wovon Goethe nachher in seinem Ahasverus im 
Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern Gebrauch machte.’" Ein 
anderer* wieder stellt fest, dass Goethe ein in der Bibliothek 
seines Vaters vorhandenes jiddisches (jiidisch-deutsches) Purim- 
spiel zum Vorbild genommen habe. Sowohl die eine wie die 
andere Behauptung ist wissenschaftlich durch nichts begriindet. 
Allerdings gibt es einige dusserliche Merkmale, die auf eine 
Bekanntschaft Goethes mit einem jiddischen Estherspiel hin- 
weisen kénnten. Zuniichst soll sich ein Purimspiel in der Biblio- 
thek seines Vaters befunden haben. Ferner soll Goethe Schudts 
Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten gelesen® haben. Ausserdem existiert 
noch eine bisher den Forschern unbekannte Handschrift eines 
jiidisch-deutschen Estherspiels, die wirklich mit Goethe in Ver- 
bindung gebracht werden kann. Es ist dem Verfasser nimlich 
letztens gelungen, ein handschriftliches Estherspiel aufzufinden, 
das in Frankfurt um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts aufgefiihrt 
wurde. 

Das Manuskript befand sich im Besitz von J. F.H. Schlosser 
in Frankfurt und kam nach seinem Tode an das Bischéfliche Se- 
minar in Mainz.‘ Die Handschrift bildet einen stattlichen Quart- 
band, von 232 Blittern, auf deren rechter Seite mit sehr grossen 
jiidischen Schriftziigen das Spiel niedergeschrieben ist. Auf der 
linken Seite lauft bis Blatt 80 eine parallele Ubersetzung des 
Textes in hochdeutscher Sprache. Das Spiel hat den Titel “‘Le- 
Haman,” was bei derartigen Spielen dusserst selten vorkommt 
(sie heissen alle Esther- oder Achaschwerosch-Spiel). Damit soll 


1 The Germanic Review (1929), S. 125. 

2 H. Teweles: Goethe und die Juden (Hamburg, 1925), S. 32. 

* The Germanic Review, a.a.O.; W. A. Berendsohn: Goethes Knabendichtung 
(Hamburg, 1922), S. 29 ff. 

* Dem Bischéflichen Seminar in Mainz, das mir freundlicherweise das MS. 
ausgelichen hat und mir erlaubte, es zu verdffentlichen, sei hier herzlich gedankt. 
Das Spiel wird von mir zusammen mit einer anderen Handschrift dieser Art 


herausgegeben werden. 
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hier vielleicht gesagt werden, dass die Hauptfigur Hamann ist. 
Tatsichlich endet das Spiel mit der Hinrichtung Hamans. Das 
ganze Titelblatt lautet (in lateinische Buchstaben umgeschrie- 
ben): ““Le-Haman, ein Juden teitschich Schauspil, wie solches 
vun Frankfurter Juden hat solen aufgefiihrt werden, welches 
aber damals von dem Rat ist untersagt worden. Im Jahr nach 
christlicher Zahl 751” (=1751). Daraus geht nicht ganz klar 
hervor, ob die Auffiihrung im Jahre 1751 untersagt wurde, oder 
ob dies friiher geschehen war und das Stiick erst im Jahre 1751 
niedergeschrieben wurde. Jedenfalls kann man annehmen, dass 
das Verbot um diese Zeit erlassen wurde. Dieses Verbot ging 
nun nicht von den jiidischen, sondern von den stidtischen Be- 
hérden Frankfurts aus. Die Gemeindevorsteher hitten auch 
keinen Grund gehabt, dieses Spiel zu unterdriicken; es enthialt 
nichts Anstiéssiges und gibt nur in langen, oft recht langweiligen 
Dialogen verschiedene Ereignisse aus dem Buche Esther, mit 
Interpretation des Midrasch, Targum Scheni und anderer jii- 
discher Quellen wieder. Dagegen kann man den Grund fiir das 
Verbot der Behérden vermuten. Infolge der Streitigkeiten, die 
innerhalb der Gemeinde ausgebrochen waren (die sogenannten 
Kulp-Kannschen Wirren) riickte im November 1749 in die 
jiidische Gasse Militar ein, das auf Ordnung zu halten hatte. 
Diese militérische Wache, die erst im Juni 1751 auf die Halfte 
vermindert wurde, pflegte nach dem Abendliuten die Wirts- 
hauser abzusuchen, damit sich niemand mehr ausserhalb seiner 
Wohnung befinde. Der Streit wurde eigentlich erst Ende 1752 
beigelegt. Bis dahin hatte der Rat auch die Hauptwache ver- 
starkt und jegliche Zusammenrottung verboten.’ So ist es leicht 
verstindlich, dass der Rat auch die jiidischen Vorstellungen 
untersagte. 

Der Schreiber des Ganzen heisst “Lib Oks,” wie er selbst 
am Rande des Titelblattes angibt. Es gab viel Mitglieder der 
Familie Oks in Frankfurt, doch ist um diese Zeit keiner dieses 
Namens nachzuweisen. Léb Oks war iibrigens sicherlich kein 
Jude mehr. Schon die Bezeichnung des Jahres “nach christ- 
licher Zahl” kann dies beweisen. Ausserdem hat er dem Ganzen 
einen “Vorbericht” vorgeschickt, der schon keinen Zweifel lasst, 


5 Genaueres dariiber bei J. Kracauer: Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt 
a.M., 1927, 1, 190 ff. 
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dass wir es hier mit einem Tiufling zu tun haben.‘ Fiir uns ist 
aber dieser Vorbericht hiuptsichlich von einer anderen Seite 
her interessant. Man erfaihrt daraus, dass das Spiel tatsidchlich 
in Frankfurt aufgefiihrt worden war (sicherlich, bevor das Ver- 
bot herauskam). Das ergibt sich daraus, dass der Vorbericht 
iiber die Auffiihrung selbst und iiber die szenischen Mittel, 
deren man sich dabei bedient hat, berichtet. 

J. F. H. Schlosser war der Neffe Johann Georg Schlossers, 
des Schwagers Goethes. Aber noch weit mehr als die verwandt- 
schaftlichen kénnten die persénlichen Beziehungen Goethes zu 
F. J. Heinrich (Fritz) Schlosser zu der Annahme verleiten, das 
genannte Esterspielmanuskript kénnte mit Goethe in Zusam- 
menhang gebracht werden. Fritz Schlosser war mit Goethe eng 
befreundet; er vertrat ihn rechtlich in Frankfurt bei der Erledi- 
gung von Goethes Erbschafts- und Vermégensangelegenheiten 
und unterstiitzte ihn bei der Schilderung seiner Jugendzeit in 
Dichtung und W ahrheit, indem er ihm seine und seines Vaters P. 
Schlossers wertvolle Aufzeichnungen und Sammlung von Fran- 
cofurtensia iiberliess. Goethe und Fritz Schlosser standen auch 
in ziemlich regem Briefwechsel miteinander. (Hrsg. von. J. 
Frese unter dem Titel: Goethe-Briefe aus Fritz Schlossers Nach- 
lass. Stuttgart, 1877). In der spiteren Zeit sammelte Fritz 
Schlosser alles, was mit Goethe irgendwie in Zusammenhang 
gebracht werden konnte,’ und unser Manuskript ist zusammen 
mit dieser seiner Goethesammlung im Jahre 1865 nach dem 
Tode der Frau Schlosser in das bischéfliche Seminar nach Mainz 
gekommen. Somit wiirden die dusserlichen Kennzeichen aus- 
reichen, um dieses jiidische Estherspiel mit Goethe in Verbin- 
dung zu bringen. 

Aber alle diese Merkmale sind nur rein dusserlicher Natur 
und beruhen lediglich auf Vermutungen. Zunichst steht es 
iiberhaupt nicht fest, ob das im Versteigerungskatalog der Biblio- 
thek von Goethes Vater angefiihrte hebriische Buch (unter Nr 
822) ein Purimspiel war. Gegebenenfalls scheint dann Berend- 
sohn® recht zu haben, der es fiir ein Purimspiel Mechiras Joseph 


* Interessant ist, dass auch die Leipziger Hs vom Jahre 1697 von einem 
Taufling geschrieben ist. Vgl. Steinschneider in Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u.Wissen- 
schaft d. Judentums (1903), S. 88. 

7 Vgl. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxx1, 541 ff. 

® W. A. Berendsohn: Goethes Knabendichtung (Hamburg, 1922), SS. 29, 71. 
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(von der Verkaufung Josephs) hilt. Jedenfalls wurde fiir die 
Hochzeit von Goethes Onkel Johann Jost Textor am 17. Februar 
1766 ein jiidisch-deutsches Lied gedruckt, fiir das offenbar das 
Joseph-Spiel ‘“‘als Quelle unter einem Motto zwischen Titel und 
eigentlichem Gedicht” steht und in einer Anmerkung als 
“Verkaufung Josephs oder Josephs-Spiel “erklirt wird. Weiter 
kann man auch nur vermuten, dass Goethe Schudt gelesen 
habe, es aber keinesfalls beweisen. 

Nicht besser wiirde es um eine Vermutung stehen, dass 
Goethe die aus dem Nachlass von Schlosser stammende Esther- 
spielhandschrift benutzt habe.® Vor allem miisste bei Annahme 
einer solchen jiddischen Quelle fiir die Esther-Ahasverusszenen 
im Jahrmarkisfest ein Vergleich von Text und Inhalt dieser 
Szenen mit den jiddischen (jiidischdeutschen) Estherspielen 
angestellt werden. Dies ist bisher noch von niemandem versucht 
worden. Auch Herrmann (Max Herrmann: Jahrmarktsfest zu 
Plundersweilen. Berlin, 1900), der die Quellen des Jahrmarkts- 
festes untersucht, zieht die jiddischen Estherspiele nicht heran. 
Es soll daher hier, wenn auch nur kurz, versucht werden, durch 
einen solchen Vergleich mit den jiddischen Estherspielen die 
Frage der Beeinflussung zu kliren. 

Jiddische Estherspiele sind mit und ohne komische Figur 
iiberliefert. Den Text haben die jiidischen “Spieler” aus dem 
seit der Reformation in Deutschland verbreiteten christlichen 
Estherdrama nach ihrem Muster umgearbeitet. Man kann ver- 
muten, dass jede solche Spielergruppe den Text fiir sich zu- 
schnitt und nur das herausgriff, was gemiiss den ihr zur Verfii- 
gung stehenden Méglichkeiten am besten fiir sie passte. Spiter 
haben sich die einzelnen Texte im Laufe der Zeit vermischt, so 
dass die erhaltenen eine Zusammenfiigung mehrerer Bruch- 
stiicke aus verschiedenen Texten darstellen. Dasselbe gilt auch 
fiir die komische Figur. Unter dem Einfluss der englischen 
Komédianten, die im Jahre 1592 zum ersten Male in Deutsch- 
land auftraten, biirgerte sich die komische Figur unter ver- 
schiedenen Namen, wie Hanswurst, Pickelhiring, Harlekin, im 


* Diese Hs gehirte vielleicht wirklich zu Schlossers Goethe-sammlung. Als 
Schreiber zeichnet dort ein gewisser Ochs und im Jahre 1817 hat Schlosser fiir 
Goethe das Ochsesche Haus in Frankfurt, auf dem eine Hypothek Goethes 
lastete, als Eigentum tibernommen. Man kann vermuten, dass die Hs dadurch 
zu Schlosser gekommen ist. 
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deutschen Drama ein, bis sie Gottsched feierlich vertrieb. Im 
jiidischen Estherspiel hiess diese Figur Prinz Mondrisch und 
wurde wie ihr Bruder auf der deutschen Biihne in mannigfachen 
Interludien eingefiihrt. Dagegen war Mordechai im Spiel eine 
durchaus ernste Figur, die voller Wiirde aufzutreten pflegte. 
Wihrend der Zeit aber, in der der Text von Mund zu Mund ging, 
begannen sich die beiden Figuren, Mondrisch und Mordechai, 
miteinander zu vermengen. Man fiihrte ja das Spiel nicht nur in 
einem speziellen Gebiude auf, sondern pflegte die “Kunst” auch 
nach Hause zu tragen und wihrend der Purimmahizeit in den 
Hiusern derjenigen Leute, bei denen man auf eine Belohnung 
rechnen konnte, Einzelszenen zu spielen. Hier musste man aus 
Raummangel dusserst sparsam mit den Personen umgehen, so 
dass auf einen Spieler zwei oder noch mehr Rollen entfielen. So 
kam es, dass sich die Rolle der komischen Figur allmiablich mit 
der des Mordechai vermischte und in den erhaltenen Texten so 
beide als eins erscheinen. Jeder derartige Darsteller pflegte dann 
noch aus dem Stegreif von sich aus Spiisse und Scherze hinzu- 
zufiigen, die spiter in dem “traditionellen” Text ihren Nieder- 
schlag fanden. 

Die altesten erhaltenen Spiele aus dieser Gruppe sind die 
Handschrift vom Jahre 1697 aus dem handschriftlichen Nach- 
lass von Wagenseil’® und der Text von 1708 bezw. 1714, der bei 
Schudt in den Jiidischen Merkwiirdigkeiten (Bd. 111) abgedruckt 
ist. Von den ernsten Spielen (ohne komische Figur) war bis jetzt 
nur ein einziges, allerdings defektes, Exemplar eines im Jahre 
1718 erschienenen derartigen Spieles bekannt." Auf dem Titel- 
blatt ist angegeben, das Stiick sei neu “gleich einer Oper” ge- 
dichtet, aus den verschiedensten Midraschim ‘‘ausgezogen”’ und 
“auf eine solche Manier gestaltet gleich wie es von rechten 
Komédianten gestellt wird ...auch vor Fiirsten und Herren 
gespielt worden.” Das Spiel selbst ist, wie man schon aus der 

© Hs Nr. 35 der Stadtbibliothek, Leipzig. Fiir das frdi. Ausborgen der Hs 
und die Erlaubnis, sie zu veréffentlichen, sei hiermit bestens gedankt. Niheres 
tiber die Handschrift selbst an anderer Stelle. 

4 Befindet sich in der Rosentaliana—Amsterdam. Nach einer Mitteilung 
Friedbergs soll in einer der europidischen Bibliotheken noch ein vollstandiges 
Exemplar vorhanden sein. Die Angabe Friedbergs (in Beth Eked Sepharim, 
Antwerpen, 1928) dies Exemplar sei in Dessau gedruckt, ist durch nichts be- 


griindet. Freudenthal (Aus der Heimat Mendelssohns, Berlin, 1900) zihlt diese 
Ausgabe nicht unter den Dessauer Drucken auf. 
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Uberschrift sehen kann, opernartig umgestaltet worden mit 
Arien und grossen Monologen, die den nach Midrasch und Tal- 
mud interpretierten Stoff des Estherstoffes wiedergeben. Unter 
dem Einfluss der zeitgenéssischen Oper sind breite Massenszenen 
eingefiigt. Diese Gruppe kann jetzt noch um das handschrift- 
liche Frankfurter Estherspiel (im bischéflichen Seminar zu 
Mainz) bereichert werden. Alle diese Spiele nehmen ihre Stoffe 
aus der Bibel, dem Talmud, Midrasch u.a. jiidischen Quellen. 
Aber sie waren kaum eine selbstindige jiidische Schépfung. 
Vielmehr hat man den Text eines nicht jiidischen biblischen 
Dramas, bezw. einen diesem nachgebildeten vor sich. Schipper 
(I. Schipper: Geschichte des jiidischen Theaters und Dramas. War- 
schau, 1927) glaubt, mit Sicherheit behaupten zu kénnen, dass 
der Urtext des jiidischen Estherspiels dem des nichtjiidischen 
aihnlich war. Auch Einfliisse des spiteren nichtjiidischen Dramas, 
wie des der englischen Komédianten, werden, wie gesagt, deut- 
lich. Daher kann nur dann die Rede von einem Einfluss der jii- 
dischen Estherspiele auf das Jahrmarktsfest sein, wenn man hier 
solche Momente und Stoffvarianten finden wiirde, die nur in 
den jiidischen Estherspielen vorkommen. 

Wie bekannt, sind die Ahasverus-Estherszenen im Jahr- 
markisfest nur hineingestreut und bestehen bloss aus einer 
Haman-Ahasverusszene und einer Mordechai-Estherszene. In 
der Fassung vom Jahre 1774" tritt Haman als Rationalist auf 
und klagt die Juden an, sie liessen durch ihre Empfindsamkeit 
und Religiositat die Vernunft nicht zur Herrschaft kommen. 
Ahasverus zieht es aber vor, “zu Bett zu gehen” und will es “ein 
ander Mal besehen.” Die Angelegenheit wird somit nur ange- 
deutet, nicht erledigt. Dasselbe geschieht in der Szene zwischen 
Mordechai und Esther. Man hért nur, dass Esther ihn bittet, 
er mége sie in Ruhe lassen und Mordechai ihr von seiner Sucht, 
die Menschen bekehren zu wollen, erzihlt. 

Bei diesser Fassung ist gar kein Platz fiir einen stofflichen 
Einfluss der jiidischen Spiele, Goethe hatte hier, wie von Hagen 
meint, ganz bestimmte Erscheinungen im Auge. Das einzige, 
was fiir Goethes Bekanntschaft mit den jiidischen Estherspielen 
sprechen kénnte, sind die derben und anstéssigen Ausdriicke, 
die er Mordechai in den Mund legt. In einem Teil der jiidischen 
Estherspiele (Ms Wagenseil, Schudt) ist die Rolle Mordechais 

18 Germania (1846), S. 402 f.; Hermann, S. 274 f.; Jub. Ausgabe, vu, 352 f. 
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bald komisch, bald ernst und ist voll solcher Ausdriicke. Nach 
der Meinung Hermanns verbirgt sich in der Person Mordechais 
(in dieser ersten Fassung) eine bestimmte Persénlichkeit und 
zwar Leuchsenring, der Empfindsamkeitsreisende und Aller- 
weltsfreund. Es ist kaum anzunehmen, dass dieser Mann an- 
riichige Ausdriicke gebraucht hat. Man kann dies daher auf 
eine Beeinflussung Goethes durch ein auf einem Jahrmarkt 
gesehenes oder ein jiddisches Estherspiel zuriickfiihren. 

Ausgebreiteter sind diese Szenen in der zweiten Fassung 
(gedr. zum 1. Mal 1789), die die urspriingliche sein soll. Eingangs 
héren wir, wie Haman sich empért, weil sich Mordechai nicht 
vor ihm biicken will. Er versucht Ahasverus gegen die Juden 
einzunehmen, weil sie zunichst anderen Glaubens, ferner weil sie 
Betriiger und Wucherer seien. Aber erst als er die Juden be- 
schuldigt, dass sie vielleicht nach dem Leben des Kénigs trach- 
teten, bekommt dieser Angst und will sofort einen Befehl zur 
Niedermetzelung aller Juden erlassen. Darauf beginnt ihn Ha- 
man umzustimmen; nicht alle Juden seien Bésewichte und es 
geniige, wenn man die Hiupter vernichte. So wird beschlossen, 
heimlich den “Hofjud” der Kénigin, Mordechai, hingen zu las- 
sen, bevor die Kénigin es erfahren kénnte. Mordechai kommt 
schluchzend zu Esther und bittet sie, sich fiir ihn einzusetzen, 
was jene aber ablehnt. Auch als Mordechai ihr alle seine Wohl- 
taten und Gefialligkeiten gegen sie vor Augen fiihrt, will sie seine 
Bitte nicht erfiillen. Dann versucht Mordechai ihr vorzustellen, 
was sie mit dem “‘treuen Freund” einbiissen werde. Niemand 
wiirde ihr mehr Geld geben, um ihre Schulden zu tilgen, und 
sie werde kein neues Kleid mit Perlen und Juwelen mehr haben. 
So werde sie zur Sklavin ihres Mannes werden. Diese Argumente 
scheinen (es wird kaum angedeutet) Esther umzustimmen. 

Auch bei dieser Fassung wird in Bezug auf den Stoff kaum ein 
betrichtlicher Einfluss der jiidischen Spiele zu finden sein. Sofern 
der Stoff nicht der Bibel entnommen oder bei Hans Sachs ent- 
lehnt ist, hat ihn Goethe wohl selbst als Parodie auf einen der 
kleinen Fiirsten seiner Zeit gestaltet. Er will die Traigheit und 
Angstlichkeit des Kénigs verspotten, wie die Hindel der 
K6nigin mit ihrem Hofjuden. Das einzige, was auf die jiidischen 
Spiele weisen kénnte, wire die Erwihnung des jiidischen Schwin- 
dels und Wuchers durch Haman. In fast allen jiidischen Texten 
spielt diese Tatsache eine mehr oder weniger grosse Rolle. 

Im Ms Wagenseil heisst es . . . “‘in alle Betriigerei sind sie 
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wohl bekannt . . . bekommen sie aber einen Bauern / den tuen 
sie gar wohl auflauren / und sehen, dass sie sein Geld kriegen.”’ 
In der Frankfurter-Mainzer Hs sagt Haman...” in allerley 
Schelmenstiick Pratiken (a.d. Franzés. Pratique) sind sie wohl 
bekannt . . . bringt einer von uns zu ihnen etwas zu verkaufen 
so tuen sie mit ihm die ganze Stadt umlaufen / und macht ihm 
den Kopf so voll / dass er mécht werden narrisch und toll” .. . 
Ahnlich werden die Juden im Jahrmarktsfest beschuldigt, sie 


nihmen den Fremden das Geld ab und betrégen sie... . “Sie 
wissen jedermann durch Borg und Tausch zu fassen / Der 
kommt nie los, der sich nur einmal eingelassen....’”’ Die 


Klagen und Trinen wieder, durch die Mordechai Esther riihren 
will, erinnern vielleicht an die Klagen Mordechais in den 
jiddischen Spielen, hauptsichlich an die in der ernsteren Fas- 
sung (Amsterdam, Frankfurt), wenn sie auch bei Hans Sachs 
und in den Spielen der englischen Komédianten zu finden sind. 
Vielleicht kann auch die Tatsache, dass Ahasverus nicht sofort 
Hamans Vorschlag zustimmt, sondern die Juden mit verschiede- 
nen Ausreden zu verteidigen sucht, auf den Einfluss der jii- 
dischen Spiele (ernste Fassung) hinweisen, in denen der Kénig 
ebenfalls durch Ausreden seine Weigerung, gegen die Juden vor- 
zugehen, zu begriinden sucht. 

Zusammenfassend kann man sagen, dass in den Ahasverus- 
Estherszenen des Jahrmarktsfestes einzelne, nicht sehr wichtige, 
Momente vorhanden sind, die auf die Bekanntschaft Goethes 
mit einem oder mehreren der jiddischen Estherspiele hinweisen 
kénnten. Keineswegs sind sie aber so ausschlaggebend, dass 
man von einem Vorbild sprechen kann oder mit Gewissheit be- 
haupten kann, Goethe habe davon Gebrauch gemacht. Die 
Grundziige der Ahasverus-Estherszenen bei Goethe stehen im 
Gegenteil sogar im krassen Gegensatz zu den jiddischen Fas- 
sungen, die sich eher an die Bibel anlehnen. In keinem jiddischen 
Spiel verhandelt Mordechai direkt mit Esther (iiberall durch 
Vermittlung das Hatach) und nirgends bittet Haman den 
Kénig, nicht alle Juden, sondern nur Mordechai selbst, zu 
téten. Dagegen lassen die erwihnten kleinen Momente auf 
eine Kenntnis der jiidischen Spiele schliessen. Aber auch dies 
ist nicht ganz zwingend. Das eine oder das andere kann von 
ihm selbst stammen oder er konnte es in einer Vorfiithrung des 
Marionetten- oder des Puppenspieltheaters gesehen haben. 

B. WEINRYB 
Breslau 








IBSEN IN AMERICA: A FORGOTTEN PERFORMANCE 
AND AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


About the middle of April, 1882, Rasmus B. Anderson, who 
was then professor of Scandinavian languages at the University 
of Wisconsin, received from Milwaukee a letter which must have 
interested him very much.' The writer, whose name was William 
M. Lawrence, explained that he had “‘essayed an English adapta- 
tion” of Henrik Ibsen’s play, Et Dukkehjem. He had learned of 
this play through a friend of his, an American visiting in Copen- 
hagen, who had seen the play performed and had recommended 
it very highly? Mr. Lawrence quickly secured a copy of the 
German translations of this play and of Samfundets Stitter 
which had appeared in Reclams Universalbibliothek.’ Like his 
friend, he was ‘deeply impressed by the natural and strong 
motif, the clever dramatic construction, its charming and re- 
fined simplicity, and entire absence of conventionality.’* He set 
to work (apparently late in 1881) making a careful translation 
of the play, and about Christmas time, 1881, he was in New York 
with his version, which he called ““The Child Wife.’”’ We do not 


learn just what his purpose in New York was, but we do know 
that the play was read to Miss Minnie Maddern “a promising 
actress”’ who twelve years later was to enter upon her career as 
the great interpreter of Ibsen on the American stage.® The con- 


1 Dated Milwaukee, April 13, 1882. This letter, as well as the others from 
Lawrence referred to in this article, are all found in Box 21 of the Anderson 
Correspondence, now preserved in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

2 The exact wording of his recommendation is found on a handbill used to 
advertise the performance: “The more I think about the play, the more the 
true depth and pathos of it grow on me. The contrast between the happy 
blithesome child-wife, wrapped up in her devotion to her children, worshipping 
her husband as an ideal hero, and unconscious of having violated any moral or 
civil law, and the woman brought suddenly face to face with the hard realities 
of life—and just in this crisis discovering the utter shallowness and selfishness 
of the man whom her fond imagination had clothed with every noble quality— 
all this touched me more deeply than any emotional drama I ever heard before.” 
Anderson Scrapbooks, 1882-83, p. 174 (Wis. Hist. Libr.). 

* Translated by Wilhelm Lange, resp. 1880 and 1878. Cf. Lawrence to An- 
derson, April 29, 1882. 

* Lawrence to Anderson, April 13, 1882. 

5 Lawrence to Anderson, July 31, 1883. Miss Maddern, later Mrs. Fiske, 
was first brought out as a star in May, 1882. She first played the part of Nora in 
1893. Cf. Intern. Encyc., vii, 640 ff. 
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crete result of Lawrence’s negotiations was that he engaged an 
actress, and later a supporting cast to play “The Child Wife” 
in Milwaukee during the first week of June, 1882. His purpose in 
writing to Professor Anderson on April 13 was to get information 
from him concerning ‘‘Ibsen’s career and literary work” as 
well as “something if possible concerning the development and 
present status of the Scandinavian drama.” “I wish to depart 
from the practice of most American adapters of foreign plays, 
and give full credit to the original author.’ 

It may be well at this point to recall some facts about the 
status of Ibsen in the English-speaking world at that time. 

The first known performance of Ibsen in English is the pres- 
entation by William Archer of Samfundets Stétter (Copenhagen, 
1877) at the Gaiety Theatre in London on December 15, 1880, 
under the title “The Quicksands or the Pillars of Society.” Next 
came Et Dukkehjem (published 1879), which was “revised” by 
H. A. Jones and Henry Hermann and performed March 3, 1884, 
under the title “Breaking a Butterfly.” The unabridged play was 
not publicly produced in London until five years later. The 
earliest English translation of Et Dukkehjem appears to have 
been that by Henrietta Frances Lord, published in 1882.7 

In America Et Dukkehjem found in Madame Modjeska an 
earlier interpreter than it had in England. In the words of an 
authority: “Not as one might expect to Boston or New York, 
but to Louisville, Kentucky, goes the distinction of producing 
Ibsen for the first time in English. Here on December 7, 1883, a 
single performance of A Doll’s House was given at Macauley’s 
Theatre.’”’* But the performance with which we are here con- 
cerned antedates the one in Louisville by more than a year. The 
distinction is thereby removed from Louisville to Milwaukee, 
where the first performance (yet known) of Et Dukkehjem in 
English anywhere in the world was given on June 2 and June 3, 


* Lawrence to Anderson, April 13, 1882. 

7? Disregarding the Dano-English version of T. Weber, Copenhagen, 1880. 
Cf. Ibsen, Samlede Varker (1899), v1, viii; C. B. Burchardt, Norwegian Life and 
Letters (Oxford, 1920), p. 208; Ibsen, Speeches and New Letters (Boston, 1910), 
pp. 129-130; M. Franc, Ibsen in England (Boston, 1919), p. 11-19. 

® A. Anstensen and R. H. Fife, “Henrik Ibsen on the American Stage.” 
American-Scandinavian Review, xv1, (1928), 218-228. Cf. also Halvorsen, Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexikon, 111, 60, footnote. According to Speeches and New Letters 
(p. 130), this, too, was a mutilated version. 
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1882. It is the first Ibsen performance in English in America and 
the second in the English-speaking world.® The translation used 
was the first in English of Et Dukkehjem, if we assume that Miss 
Lord’s was composed in the year of its publication. 

But who was this obscure and unnoticed Ibsen apostle, who 
arose so early and in so unexpected a place? William M. Law- 
rence was born in Aurora, Illinois, on July 12, 1846, the son of a 
minister. At the age of sixteen he graduated from the high school 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, where his family had moved, and a year 
later he enlisted in the Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry. He served 
through the Civil War, and later on the Texas border, until July 
4, 1866. Then he alternately taught and attended school (gradu- 
ating from Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts, in 1873), 
until in the fall of 1876 he was appointed principal of the Fourth 
District School in Milwaukee.'® 

He tells us himself that he had tried his “prentice hand at 
several bits of dramatic work.” We are also informed that he 
was a member of several “literary societies.’’ Miss Ella Giles, a 
literary lady of Madison with whom he was acquainted, calls 
him “a young man of great perseverance and unusual scholar- 
ship.’ The reviewer of the Milwaukee Republican-Sentinel says 
that he “‘is well known in literary circles of the city and state as 
a hard worker but one who has published very little.” ““He has 
written several plays which have been highly spoken of.’ The 
Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph calls him “a gentleman of rare 
ability and fine attainments.””’ He was apparently a man of con- 
siderable talent and energy, whose admiration for Ibsen’s work 
and whose desire to give Ibsen credit are evidences of good judg- 
ment and integrity. 

In his first letter he is somewhat diffident, as he knows noth- 


* A Dano-Norwegian performance of Gengangere in Chicago and a German 
performance of Samfundets Sigtter in Milwaukee were earlier. 

#0 {Frank A. Flower], History of Milwaukee (Chicago, 1881), p. 534. See, 
however, the obituaries which appeared in the Janesville Gazette for July 7 and 
the Janesville Recorder and Times for July 14, 1910. 

" Letter of April 13, 1882. 

12 History of Milwaukee, loc. cit. 

% Correspondence to the Minneapolis Tribune, dated Madison, August 25 
1882. In Anderson Scrapbooks 1881-82, p. 463. 

4 June 3, 1882; p. 5, col. 1. 

4% June 4, 1882; p. 5, col. 1. 
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ing of Ibsen’s rising fame or previous work, and he qualifies his 
admiration by the phrase: “So, at least, it strikes me.” But al- 
most by return mail he receives Anderson’s letter (written the 
eighteenth), with a glowing account of Ibsen’s European fame, 
and a copy of The American for April 15, in which had just ap- 
peared an article on Ibsen written by Anderson.” This reply 
greatly encouraged Lawrence’s growing enthusiasm, and he 
wrote to Anderson: 
You will understand how it delighted me to learn that Ibsen was rated so high 
in Europe, since my untrained judgment (without knowledge of what the critics 
have said of him or how the people have regarded him) had yet ranked him with 
the great masters. I knew actually nothing of him, and had read only the Ger- 
man versions of “Et Dukkehjem” and “Samfundets Stétter,” in the Universal 
Bibliothek; but his work seemed to me a revelation in dramatic art. I had come 
to look upon him as the founder of a new dramatic school, of what I might call 
the psychological drama, in which he has caught and crystallized into dramatic 
form a subtle and elusive current of thought that no other dramatist had ever 
been able to hold, or even tried to seize. 

And so I am rejoiced to know that he has written so much. I am going to 
learn his language for the sake of reading his grand works in the original.” 


In Anderson’s article (and presumably also in his letter) 

Lawrence found reference to Ibsen’s latest play, Gengangere, 
which Anderson happily rendered as “Apparitions.” In the 
article Anderson had enthusiastically declared that “the last 
scene in ‘Gjengangere’ [sic] is the most thrilling passage we have 
ever read in any book.” Apropos of this, Lawrence remarks: 
It is a little curious that I had resolved if I ever found time to try my hand at a 
serious drama of high aim, I would seek a motif in the laws of heredity. This 
idea was suggested, I confess, by the character of Dr. Rank in “Et Dukkejem,” 
[sic], but I had thought over it a good deal, seeking the best framework for the 
structure. Still I had no idea of attempting it for years perhaps. But if Ibsen 
has worked out the idea no other man need ever touch it. I am rejoiced to learn 
of “Apparitions,” for I know it must be a grand piece of work. Very soon I shall 
order a copy, for as soon as possible I want to begin an English version."* 


With characteristic energy Lawrence set to work at once real- 
izing his intention of learning Norwegian. Already in May he 
secured through Anderson a Norwegian grammar, Larsen’s 
Dano-N orwegian-English Dictionary, and a copy of Gengangere."* 


8 The American (Philadelphia) rv (1882), 8-9. Contains a review of Ibsen’s 
life and works to date. 

17 Lawrence to Anderson, April 29, 1882. 

18 Ibid. 1 Lawrence to Anderson, May 5 and 8, 1882. 
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Meanwhile the date of performance was approaching. Dur- 
ing May it was definitely settled that the play would be given 
on Friday and Saturday evenings, June 2 and 3, with a matinee 
on Saturday, at the Grand Opera House in Milwaukee. An 
amusing, even ironic touch, was given the first evening perform- 
ance by the fact that it was held under the auspices of the Mis- 
sion Band for its benefit. We learn from the advance advertising 
that ‘the officers have consented to this arrangement, in view 
of the performance having a local interest.’’”° 

The advance notices, which appeared in both the news and 
advertising columns of the leading Milwaukee papers, contained 
many choice items, which throw light on the circumstances sur- 
rounding the performance and indirectly on the theater-going 
public. The first news item appears in the Milwaukee Sunday 
Telegraph: 

A NEW PLAY 

The Opera House stage will be the scene of a dramatic event of no little im- 
portance on Friday and Saturday, June 2 and 3. This will be the production of a 
new play entitled “The Child Wife,” an adaptation from the Norwegian by 
Mr. William M. Lawrence of this city. No drama drawn directly from a Scandi- 
navian source has ever been put on the American stage, and considerable in- 
terest will attach to this production for that reason. It will be given by a care- 
fully selected company, specially organized for the purpose.”' 


Ibsen’s name is not mentioned, but it appears with a vengeance 
in the following week’s notice: 


THE CHILD WIFE 


A new play, “Henry Ibsen,” adapted from the Norwegian for the stage, by Wm. 
M. Lawrence, the well known scholar of this city, will be played at the Grand 
Opera house next Friday and Saturday. 


In the Evening Wisconsin there appeared brief announce- 
ments in the column headed “Entertainments” each evening, 
from May 30 to June 2. From the notices in the Republican- 
Sentinel we glean various facts about the actors, which will be 
discussed later. Characteristic is the statement that one of the 
actresses takes a given réle “as a special favor to the author.’ 


% The Republican-Sentinel, May 30, 1882; page 2, col. 2. 
#1 May 21, 1882; page 8, col. 4. 

22 May 28, 1882; page 12, col. 5. 

3 May 30, 1882; page 2, col. 2. 
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The author here, needless to say, is the translator. The same 
paper makes unconscious amends, however, on June 2, the morn- 
ing of the first performance, by calling the play “a Norwegian 
creation of Henrick Ibsen’s.”’ ““The drama is said to be a power- 
ful one, abounding in fine passages and skillful plots. It will re- 
ceive much critical attention tonight and tomorrow night.’™ 

The paid advertisements in the papers differ somewhat from 
each other in wording. But as the ones in the Telegraph and the 
Sentinel add nothing new, I shall print only the remarkable 
notice which appeared in the Evening Wisconsin: 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


TWO NIGHTS AND SATURDAY MATINEE 
FIRST PERFORMANCE ON ANY STAGE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 
THE CHILD-WIFE 
AN EMOTIONAL DOMESTIC DRAMA 


The first drama adapted from the Scandinavian ever produced in America 
From the Norwegian of Henrik Ibsen. 


The author works a dramatic field absolute oW 
He decides the heavy villain may be discharged no 
Every worn stage conventionalism may prove an | 
Considered a dramatic classic by foreign literat 
Heroic wifely devotion pictured in strong relie 
It dissects a man’s heart and reveals him to himsel 
Love is the theme, yet not a line of the play is impur 
Do not fail to see this unique play, THE CHILD WIF 
Two nights and Sat. Matinee, Commencing June 2. 


This acrostic, almost epigrammatic ad (the only one that men- 
tions Ibsen’s name) gives us a vivid glimpse of the apprecia- 
tion that might be expected for the peculiar quality of an Ibsen 
drama. 

Far more dignified was the handbill which Lawrence had 
prepared for advertising the performance.” At the head was a 
vignette of Nora (Eva) dancing the tarantella (which, as we 
shall see, had to be omitted on the stage!). Below there is first a 


™ Page 2, col. 3. 8 May 29—June 2, page 4. 
*¢ Anderson Scrapbooks, 1882-83, p. 174. 
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short account of the author, with special reference to Gosse’s 
eulogy. Then the play is described in the following words: 

“The Child-Wife,” from “Et Dukkehjem,”’ one of Ibsen’s latest plays, in 
which he has invaded the family relation, is a protest against the European 
estimate of woman. In adapting the play many departures from the text were 
deemed necessary, but the constant aim has been never to lose the spirit of the 
original. No little interest should attach to the fact that it is the first play from 
a Scandinavian source ever put on the American stage. 

It is thoroughly unconventional. The author discharges the heavy villain, 
discards the well-worn harrowing vicissitudes of youthful lovers, and with a 
realism that deals with purity no less faithfully than Zola deals with putridity, 
cuts out pictures that might fit into any hearer’s life. 

The dramatic unities are strictly observed, the same stage-setting being used 

throughout the play. But slight demands are made of the stage-carpenter and 
the costumer. So far as the piece has power it must be wholly in legitimate 
acting. It is but fair to the public to state that one who loves only the spectacular 
will find little in it to satisfy. 
After this description, Lawrence quotes the judgments of Arnold 
Weisse of Hamburg (‘‘a dramatic classic that will belong to the 
literature for all time.’”’), R. B. Anderson, and his Copenhagen 
friend. 

The only group in Milwaukee that was in any way familiar 
with the work of Ibsen appears to have been the German ele- 
ment. This is reflected in an article appearing in the Freie Presse, 
a German daily.”’ In this article the judgments of Gosse and 
Weisse are quoted from the handbill, but the writer declares 
on his own account that Ibsen is “der begabteste aller Biihnen- 
schriftsteller Skandinaviens.”’ He is well informed on Ibsen’s 
rise to fame in contemporary Germany: “In Deutschland hat 
der geniale Poet und kiihne Denker schon seit lingerer Zeit die 
ihm gebiihrende Wiirdigung gefunden.” Even more significant 
is the fact that the Germans of Milwaukee have already seen 
Ibsen performed: “‘Hier in Milwaukee wurde bis jetzt nur eines 
seiner Stiicke, nimlich ‘die Nutzen [sic] der Gesellschaft’ zur 
Auffiihrung gebracht.”” The phrase “emotional drama” which 
appears in the advertisements does not meet with the writer’s 
approval: “In unserer Anzeige’ iibersetzten wir ‘emotional dra- 
ma’ mit ‘Sensations-Drama,’ welche Bezeichnung in beiden Spra- 
chen natiirlich unrichtig ist; Ibsen arbeitet mit nur denkbarsten, 
einfachsten Mitteln. Da gibt es keinen Scenenwechsel, keine 
Tableaus, kein Rothfeuer etc. etc., er wirkt durch iiberzeugen- 


27 May 30, 1882; page 5, col. 4. 
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de Naturwahrheit, durch ideellen Gehalt und zwingende Intel- 
lektualitit.”” The writer, who signs himself “Ein Freund,” be- 
lieves it will be “ein Ereignisz in der dramatischen Welt Mil- 
waukees,” and urges “‘jeder der englischen Sprache michtige 
Deutsche”’ to see the play, particularly since Lawrence “ist ein 
in deutschen Kreisen allgemein Bekannter und liebenswiirdiger 
Amerikaner,’”’ who speaks German and is a member of “Ger- 
mania.” 

We may pause to inquire just how much of Ibsen’s original 
there remained in the version that was finally played. Lawrence 
tells Anderson that his original draft was “‘very close.’”* This 
means, of course, close to the German original on which he 
“mainly depended.’”® But the Reclam version of Wilhelm 
Lange, although authorized by Ibsen, was not in every respect a 
faithful copy of the Norwegian. Various minor alterations had 
been made, such as changing Norwegian money into German 
and causing Mrs. Linde to reach town on the railroad instead of 
the steamer. The most significant was the change of names in the 
play: Helmer’s first name was changed from Torvald to Robert, 
his oldest child from Ivar to Erwin, Fru Linde to Frau Linden, 
Krogstad to Giinther, and the nurse Anne-Marie to Marianne.*® 
Dr. E. Wulffen suggests that the reason for these changes was 
the author’s desire to prevent the German public from feeling 
Nora as a foreign character. They should not be allowed to dis- 
miss her as a Norwegian, grown up under conditions foreign to 
their own.™ 74 

The list of characters in Mr. Lawrence’s version shows 
plainly the influence of Wilhelm Lange’s translation. But Law- 
rence has gone further in his adaptation than Lange, having 
altered the name of the heroine to Eva! He has also omitted the 
child Ivar-Erwin entirely, and combined the two servant parts 
into one. The only names which escape this sea-change are the 
only non-Norwegian names in the play, those of Nora’s chil- 
dren, Bob and Emma (Emmy in the original). This is the list of 
characters, as found in two reviews™ of the performance: 

*8 May 28, 1882. *® Lawrence to Anderson, April 13, 1882. 

%° Nora oder ein Puppenheim. Deutsch von Wilhelm Lange. Leipzig, 1880. 

= Dr. E. Wulffen, Jbsen’s Nora vor dem Sirafrichter und Psychiater (Halle 
a. S. 1907), p. 6. 

32 Repub. Sentinel June 3, 1882; page 5, col. 1. Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph 
June 4, 1882; page 5, col. 1. 
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Robert Harmon, a bank officer ... Mr. Henry Aveling 
Eva, his wife Miss Minerva Guernsey 
Mrs. Linton, Eva’s old schoolmate .Miss Tillie Stephany 
Dr. Rankin, a devoted friend. .... Mr. Jos. J. Dowling 
Mr. Fullerton, a bank employe Mr. J.H. Ferris 
Mary Ann, an old servant... .. ....Mrs. Emily Stowe 
Bob Master Harry 
Emma Miss Bella 


Unfortunately it has not been possible to find any traces of 
the translation itself. Lawrence writes to Anderson: 


I hope that you will not feel that I have taken too many liberties with the 
original. My first draft was very close, but I have made a number of changes in 
deference to the strongly expressed wish of the actors. The servant-part, for 
instance, I have amplified, and the scene I have transferred to England. But 
the great mass of it is Ibsen’s unchanged work.* 


The critic of the Evening Wisconsin summarizes the play in these 
words: “The story tells of a forgery committed by Eva for the 
benefit of her husband—the consequent deception—the ensu- 
ing complications, and the exposure.’ Happily the critic of the 
Republican-Sentinel is more detailed: 


The time occupied in the play is only three days. The scene is laid in England. 
Robert Harmon is, after a long term of service in a subordinate position, made 
president of a bank. Eva, his childwife, perfectly innocent of anything like re- 
sponsibility in business, had, in their poorer days, saved her husband’s life by 
raising £200 with which to take him to a more genial climate for his health. 
She had borrowed the money of Mr. Fullerton, a bank employe, giving as 
security a bond bearing her father’s signature, which she forged, in her childish- 
ness, not wishing to disturb her father on a sick bed. Her father died. Mr. 
Fullerton, although receiving monthly installments for the loan, discovered the 
forgery because the signature was dated three days after her father’s death. 
When Harmon becomes bank president, he chooses to remove Fullerton on 
account of his formerly having committed a forgery, although trying to live it 
down, and because of the latter’s familiarity with his superior officer, the two 
having been acquainted from boyhood. He gives Fullerton’s position to Mrs. 
Linton, an old schoolmate of Eva’s and a widow, who, in girlhood, had rejected 
Fullerton. The latter confronts Eva with her forgery and used it as a lever for 
her influence in favor of him keeping his position. She tries to help him, but in 
vain, and he informs her husband of his wife’s crime. The doctor is the con- 
fidential friend of Harmon, and, in reality, in love with Eva, to whom he, in a 
moment of indiscretion made the fact known.*® 


® May 28, 1882. 
* June 3, 1882; page 4, col. 2. 
% June 3, 1882; page 5, col. 1. 
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The most valuable evidence concerning the play is found in 
a correspondence written to Dagbladet (Christiania) about two 
months after the performance, probably by Anderson himself: 


“Et Dukkehjem” was performed in English in Milwaukee, Wis. about a month 
ago. The translation was not especially good, and particularly certain changes 
in the play made by the translator did not improve it but rather harmed it. 
Thus the ending was changed according to German model so that Nora at the 
sight of her children suddenly decides to remain. The nurse Anne Marie had 
been changed into a rather coarse Irish girl, and in order not to offend the 
delicacy of the Americans (Amerikanernes Delicatesse) she had been made into a 
sort of widow, her husband having left her about 25 years earlier; her part had 
also been expanded beyond all reasonable limits solely in order that she might 
produce a number of well-worn witticisms in Irish dialect. As the actress who 
played Nora was unable to dance the tarantella, this highly exciting and charac- 
teristic scene was omitted and the play naturally suffered greatly on this 
account.™ 


By combining these various accounts we gain a fairly clear 
picture of the changes made in Ibsen’s play. Mr. Lawrence ap- 
pears to have exaggerated a bit when he declared that “the great 
mass of it is Ibsen’s unchanged work.” Between the “strongly 
expressed wish of the actors” and the “delicacy of the American 
public” the specific Ibsen quality must have been pretty thor- 
oughly squeezed out. Anne-Marie’s sad fate is glossed over, and 
her réle turned into low comedy; the tarantella is omitted; and 
most serious of all, the conclusion is altered. The new ending was 
no doubt similar to the one which Ibsen permitted a German 
manager to use “i nédsfald,” in order to discourage “mindre 
varsomme og mindre kyndige hander” from the attempt. But 
Ibsen vehemently characterized this version as “en barbarisk 
voldsbehandling,” which would be used “aldeles imod mit 
énske.”’*" 


%* “Skandinavisk Literatur i Amerika. (Korrespondance til Dagbladet).” 
Dated “Madison, Wis., den 30te Juli 1882.” Signed “B.”” Date of appearance in 
Dagbladet is not known; I found the article in the Anderson Scrapbooks 1881-82, 
p. 452. To my knowledge there was no one else in Madison who had the qualifica- 
tions for writing this article, who also attended the Milwaukee performance. 
R.B.A. had close contacts with Dagbladet through Bjgrnson, who had been his 
guest the year before, and through its editor, Ole Thommesen, with whom he 
corresponded. The fact that R.B.A. is frequently mentioned in the article in no 
way disproves his authorship. 

37 See Breve fra Henrik Ibsen (Ed. Koht and Elias, 1904) m, 73, 74; also 
Samlede Verker (1899), v1, xiv. 
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The actors, who thus seriously affected the form of the play, 
seem to have been a rather motley crew. According to one news- 
paper notice, however, the play was to be given “by a carefully 
selected company, especially organized for the purpose.’”** All 
but the leading lady came to Milwaukee on May 29 from Chi- 
cago, where most of them presumably had earlier engagements.” 
The parts of the children were taken by Harry Thierbach and 
Bella Prescott, of Milwaukee. Miss Minerva Guernsey, the 
first English-speaking interpreter of Ibsen’s Nora, came directly 
from New York. One of the advance notices declares that “Miss 
Guernsey is said to have great talent, and much is expected of 
her presentation of the heroine’s character.’’*° According to the 
Freie Presse she is “ein Liebling der bedeutendsten englischen 
Coryphien der Biihne und eigens vom Osten hierhergereist.’”" 
The reviewer of the Republican-Sentinel reveals the fact that 
she is a debutante, which does not seem to agree with the state- 
ment of the Freie Presse: 


She is a Wisconsin girl, a native of Janesville, and has spent five years in hard 
study fitting herself for the stage, but has never appeared in public before, ex- 
cept as an amateur. She shows cultivation and no mean talent, but more ex- 
perience will be required to bring her acting to the level required by the part. 
In the strong emotional scene her rendering does not appear sufficiently power- 
ful, but she did her part well, and received a hearty encore after the second act. 


A more outspoken comment on her acting is made by The 
Evening Wisconsin: 


Miss Minerva Guernsey, who assumed the role of Eva, the heroine, was ex- 
tremely nervous and searched for her lines constantly. This uncertainty naturally 
constrained her action and she failed completely. Whether she has talent, per- 
haps nobody can tell, under the circumstances; but the WISCONSIN speaks for 
her good when it speaks sharply.* 


% Sunday Telegraph, May 21, 1882; page 8, col. 4. 

*® Republican-Sentinel, May 30, 1882; page 2, col. 2. One wonders who could 
have instructed them in the piece, for they scarcely got all the necessary in- 
struction in the two days they were in Milwaukee before the performance. 

*© Evening Wisconsin, June 2, 1882; page 4, col. 4. 

*! Loc. cit. Does the writer mean “American” when he says “englischen?” 
Another statement in this article which I have been unable to trace is that she is 
well-known among the Germans “durch ihre Beziehungen zum Guernsey, 
Listemann Boston Quintett-Club.” 

*2 Rep. Sentinel, June 3, 1882; page 5, col. 1. 

* June 3, 1882; page 4, col. 2. 
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Miss Guernsey was presumably chosen for this part by the 
“author” himself, whose fellow-townsman she had at one time 


been. 
The other actors were more favorably received. Miss Tillie 


Stephany, “a great favorite in Milwaukee,” as one advance 
notice declares, “takes the role of Mrs. Sinton [sic] as a special 
favor to the author.’”“ A writer in the Freie Presse puts it a bit 


differently: 


Frau Tilly Stephany spielt nicht die Hauptrolle im Stiick, sondern aus be- 
sonderer Gefilligkeit fiir Herrn Otto Soubron, dessen Bemiihungen es gelang, 
ein fiir die Gelegenheit passendes Ensemble zu engagieren, die Rolle der Frau 
“Linton.”* 


The severe critic of the Evening Wisconsin is now benign: “Tilly 
Stephany is a favorite and was heartily received. Mrs. Stowe, 
Mr. Aveling, Mr. Dowling, Mr. Ferris and the two little chil- 
ren were quite good throughout—even strong acting occasion- 
ally coming to the front and showing a marked contrast to the 
average movement of the play.” The Republican-Sentinel en- 
larges upon this: 


Mr. Aveling plays his part extremely well. His character is the selfish busi- 
ness man, fond of his wife but thinking of himself first when the exposure is 
reached. Miss Tillie Stephany is well known to Milwaukee audiences, and was 
greeted with applause at her first appearance. The rendition of her part was 
excellent. 

Mr. Dowling is a polished, easy actor, and made a success of his part. Mr. 
Fullerton is the villian [sic] of the play, but not a villian as ordinarily under- 
stood. He acts from no motive which is not consistent with the honest business 
man. His interpretation of the part deserves praise. Mrs. Stowe, as the Irish 
maid, is a “poor old widdy,” and although not following her line with any cer- 
tainty, is never at a loss for a genuine Irish action or expression. She causes 
plenty of mirth, and is liked by the audience from the start. The general verdict 
of the audience was that Mr. Lawrence made a happy hit in introducing her. 
The two children, Bob and Emma, are Emma [i.e. Harry] Thierbach and Bella 
Prescott, of this city, and played splendidly. In the second act Emma sung a 
pretty solo, which she was made to repeat.*’ 


The newspaper critics confine themselves almost wholly to 
retelling the plot or commenting on the actors, such as I have 
quoted. Their reactions to the play itself are largely perfunctory. 
Their brief, unsatisfying comments show how little real power 


“ Rep.-Sentinel, May 30, 1882; page 2, col. 2. 
* Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. 
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there was in this version of the play. The critic of the Republican- 
Sentinel observes: “There is no extraneous character in the play; 
everyone is absolutely essential to the plot. The unities are 
maintained perfectly.” And as his final verdict: “The general 
opinion of the audience, which contained a large number of 
literary men and women, was that Mr. Lawrence has made a 
decided success, and they heartily congratulated him at the 
close of the performance.’’** The headlines over this review are 
also instructive: 
“THE CHILD WIFE” 
First Presentation of William M. Lawrence’s New Play. 
His Effort is Pronounced by the Critics to be a Great Success. 
And a very Critical Audience Congratulated the Author. 


The reviewer of the Sunday Telegraph is even more uncritically 
appreciative: 

Wm. M. Lawrence, for a long time principal of one of our city schools, a gentle- 
man of rare ability and fine attainments, adapted it from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen. This fact may have had much to do in filling the Grand Opera 
House with a large company of critical ladies and gentlemen, but it had nothing 
to do with their being grandly entertained. The play, it was apparent, more than 
met the expectations of the public. There is every indication that Mr. Lawrence 
has made a strong hit, which will much please his friends in Milwaukee. The 
interest did not cease for a moment.” 


But the reviewer of the Evening Wisconsin, as we have seen 
above, was inclined to sourishness. He even deprecated the size 
of the audience. Whereas the Sentinel declared that “‘notwith- 
standing the extremely unpleasant weather the Opera house was 
full to overflowing,’”’ he opened his review as follows: 


“The Child Wife,” adapted from the Norwegian, by Prof. Wm. M. Lawrence 
of this city, was put upon the boards of the Opera House last evening before an 
audience largely composed of personal friends of the author. That so small a 
degree of success attached to it was more the fault of others than of Mr. Law- 
rence. He has, on the whole, done the work quite well and the play can be made, 
by pruning here and elaborating there, successful, if handled by competent 
artists. No new play is complete; only the test of public representation can show 
its faults and it takes time to trim them down after they are known. Mr. 
Lawrence has reason to feel that he has the foundation of a very attractive 
drama well placed—but it is by no means complete.** 


Loc. cit. 
* June 4, 1882; page 5, col. 1. 5° Loc. cil. 
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Fortunately, however, there were others present whose 
judgments have also been fragmentarily preserved. Professor 
Anderson was invited by Lawrence to attend the performance 
and offered a box “for yourself and any friends you might care 
to bring with you.”*' The correspondence gives us no clue as to 
whether Anderson accepted this invitation, nor does Anderson 
himself now remember whether he was in Milwaukee. Fortu- 
nately the social columns of the Madison and Milwaukee papers 
assure us of his presence. He took with him his wife, his friends 
the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. John A. Johnson, Miss A. A. Woodward, 
and Miss Ella Giles, as well as three University students who 
were studying Norwegian in his class: W. J. Mutch ’82, Miss 
Josephine Sarles ’83 (now Mrs. David F. Simpson), and Miss 
Susan J. Mylrea ’83 (now Mrs. E. K. Holden). Dr. W. J. 
Mutch, now Professor of Philosophy and Education at Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wisconsin, recalls the following: 

We were aware that we were witnessing the first performance of an Ibsen 
play in English, and it was largely that interest which took us to Milwaukee to 
see it. The theater was not filled but there was a very fair house, and there 
seemed to be a good degree of interest in the presentation. I think the company 
was made up for the occasion with a few experienced players and others who 
were untrained. . . . It had been thought that the play was too somber in char- 
acter and they had attempted to brighten it at several points with some totally 
irrelevant humor, which to us who knew the play was a blot, and the only one 
that I can now recall. We had read the play in class and so were at some advan- 
tage in observing its English presentation. Their work was creditable, but in no 
way outstanding in its dramatic art. 


From the Wisconsin Siate Journal (Madison) we glean the 
following comment: “‘This will be the first representation of a 
Scandinavian play upon the English stage, and is therefore an 
epoch.” These words, which no doubt derive from Anderson 
himself, are reechoed in the comments made by Miss Ella Giles, 
a literary lady of Madison who accompanied Anderson to Mil- 


* Lawrence to Anderson, April 29, 1882. 

® Wis. State Journal (Madison), June 2, 1882; pege 4, col. 2. Milwaukee 
Sunday Telegraph, June 4, 1882; page 4, col. 3. See also the Anderson Scrapbooks 
1881-82, p. 281. 

® From a letter to the writer dated November 18, 1933. In the Anderson 
Scrapbooks 1881-82, p. 309, there is a translation by W. J. Mutch of A. Munch’s 
poem “Hivor i Verden jeg gaar,” clipped from a Norwegian-American paper, 
probably Skandinaven (Chicago). 

* Loc. cit. 
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waukee. She wrote two correspondences in which she touched the 
matter. In one she wrote: 

The recent adaptation by William M. Lawrence, of Ibsen’s drama, ‘The 
Child Wife,” which was so successfully put upon the stage in Milwaukee last 
week, has created an interest in the new and fascinating field of literature in 
which Professor R. B. Anderson has done such valuable work . . . Professor 
Anderson’s enthusiasm and sympathy are so genuine, that as soon as the adapta- 
tion from Ibsen’s play was announced he planned a journey to Milwaukee to 
witness its performance, hailing the event as one of encouraging significance in 
his own work, and an epoch in the history of American dramatic literature . . .* 


In another she declared that Lawrence “has already sounded the 
reveille of a new dawn in American dramatic literature.” A 
part of Anderson’s judgment on the play has already been 
quoted. Although he was critical of the translation, he praised 
the performance: “The actors managed their parts quite well, 
and the play was very successful (gjorde megen Lykke) the 
three times it was performed.’’*’ A glimpse of wider individual 
reaction is given us in these words of Miss Giles: ‘‘We have found 
Ibsen through what I overheard a gentleman on the car the 
other day call ‘that psychological phenomena,’ Prof. Lawrence’s 
play of ‘The Child Wife’... .”% 

During the months that followed the performance, Anderson 
worked on a revision of Lawrence’s translation. He or Lawrence 
conducted negotiations with the Union Square Theatre in New 
York, until the theatre agreed to take up the play on its reper- 
toire that fall. In his Norwegian correspondence Anderson writes 
about this theatre as follows: 


It is the best theater in the United States, i.e., the theater in which is found the 
greatest number of good actors. Of course it has no Barrett or Booth; but all the 
actors are on about the same level, and because it is a permanent theater and 
the actors do not change from year to year as everywhere else in this country, 
there is excellent harmony in their acting. Nora’s part will be taken by Sarah 
Jewett, and I am convinced that she will play it very well, as she is one of the 
best actresses in this country. “Et Dukkehjem” will probably be played in its 
original form. I do not doubt that if this is true, it will have a greater success 
than if any one here attempts to “improve’’ it.® 


5 “Our Norse Translators,” in the Republican-Sentinel, in an issue (pre- 
sumably June 11) not found in the Wis. Hist. Libr. See the Anderson Scrapbooks 
1881-82, p. 226. 

% “A Western Hub,” correspondence to The Minneapolis Tribune, cited 
above. 57 Correspondence to Dagbladet, cited above. 

58 Republican-Sentinel, loc. cit. 

6? Correspondence to Dagbladet, cited above. 
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The engagement at the Union Square Theatre is confirmed by 
the ladies Ella Giles and Jenny June in their correspondences 
from Madison. A writer in the Norwegian paper Skandinaven 
(Chicago) has misread Miss June’s letter to the effect that 
Lawrence Barrett will produce A Doll’s House.“ But this is a 
confusion with Barrett’s intention of producing Bjérnson’s En 
Fallit which Anderson was also revising at this time.” Apparently 
nothing came of the performance at the Union Square Theatre, 
and no further trace is found of it in the New York papers, or in 
the Lawrence-Anderson correspondence during that year. 

William Lawrence’s interest in Ibsen did not slack off in the 
succeeding months. He worked on the translations of Samfun- 
dets Stétter and Gengangere, and intended to publish faithful 
English versions of these two plays and Et Dukkehjem. He also 
sought other Scandinavian dramas which might have more 
prospects of immediate success on the American stage. During 
the latter half of 1882 he carried on a correspondence with 
Anderson which I shall print in full, for the setting it affords to 
Ibsen’s part in the matter, as well as for Mr. Lawrence’s shrewd 
observations on the American stage of his day: 


Cxicaco, ILt., 
July 6/82 
Prof. R. B. Andersen, 


My DearSir: 


A friend informs me that he saw a year or two ago a circular to dramatic 
managers and authors, in which the Kiralfy’s of N. Y. (who issued it) claimed 
to be the sole proprietors of all dramatizations from a large number of noted 
European writers—including Henrik Ibsen. I believe thoroughly in international 
copyright, and if Ibsen has made any arrangements for American production of 


6° Minneapolis Tribune, and Boston Times, cited above. 

6 The clipping is found in the Anderson Scrapbooks 1881-87, p. 311. There 
is no date or reference on it, to indicate its origin. But references to Jenny June’s 
correspondence and to Chicago locate it as being from a Chicago paper of about 
August 1, 1882. The column heading and the typographical make-up show that 
it is from the daily edition of Skandinaven, which is not available at the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library for this year. 

6? Lawrence Barrett was one of the leading actors of his day, a close friend 
of Booth. He was born on April 4, 1838, and died on March 20, 1891. As yet I 
have been unable to find any reference to performances of En fallit by Barrett. 
Anderson informs me that B. decided against performing the play because he 
would have to appear in civil clothes! 
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his works, I should attempt nothing further. And I had resolved that if I ever 
realized any money from such work, I should (without any legal obligation on 
my part, in the absence of international copyright) send to the author the or- 
dinary percentage of receipts. The claim of the Kiralfy’s may, however, be 
fraudulent, or without foundation. Have you ever heard that Ibsen had made 
any arrangement with them? 

I should like much to make a close translation (not an adaptation) of 
“Gengangere,” not designing it for the stage, but for publication by some first- 
class house. Could you aid me in securing the right to make such a translation? 
In case I should attempt the work, I hope you would be willing to help me a little 
in revising my translation. 

I have had three offers for ““The Child-Wife,” but not from very reliable or 
desirable parties. And I would rather not dispose of it at all, than to put it in 
the hands of people who would murder it. There is no hurry, either—it is a play 
that can wait its time. 

I am glad to see the announcement again that Barrett will produce ‘“The 
Bankrupt” next season—you talked with him about it, I presume, when he was 
in M. 

Pardon my reminding you that you have not sent me the copy promised of 
a late play by a Danish author (the name escapes me) which you said was melo- 
dramatic, and perhaps well suited to the present stage demand in this country. 
If you have it still and can spare it, please state price when you forward it & I 
will remit at once. 

With kind regards, 

Very truly yours 


Wa. M. LAWRENCE 


The play to which he refers in the last paragraph is Opad 
(1881), by Christian K. F. Molbech (1821-1888), a Danish 
dramatic author. This play is characterized by a leading histori- 
an of Danish literature as an evidence of “‘the rarefaction of the 
postromantic drama.’ It belonged to a genre of sentimental 
production which was dead even before Molbech wrote his play. 
It is a characteristic touch that both Anderson and Lawrence 
should find his insignificant play better suited to the American 
stage than the bitter fruits of Ibsen.™ 


8 Vilhelm Andersen, Den danske Litteratur i det Nittende Aarhundredes An- 
den Halvdel (Cop., 1925), 111, 23-28. 

* Tbsen and Molbech were excellent friends—auntil the very year with which 
we are dealing, when the success of Ibsen’s realistic dramas awakened the rancor 
of his unsuccessful colleague. A bitter review of Gengangere, presumably by Mol- 
bech, occasioned the last reference in Ibsen’s published letters to Molbech, whom 
Ibsen had earlier addressed as “du.” See the index of Breve fra Ibsen (1904) for 
references. 
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When Anderson replied, he evidently offered to solve Law- 
rence’s difficulties with Kiralfy’s by asking Ibsen’s authoriza- 
tion for the enterprise. In a brief letter of July 17 Lawrence grate- 
fully agreed to this and assured him that he would take a part 
of his vacation for translating Gengangere, ‘as the work will be 
a pleasant relief rather than a wearing task.” On August 20 he 
wrote to Anderson and reported on his progress: 


JANESVILLE, WISs., 
Aug. 20/82 
Prof. R. B. Andersen, 
Madison, Wis., 

Dear Sir: 

Again I make bold to tax your time and patience. I have completed my 
translation of “Opad,” and have got ““Gengangere” well under way. Molbech’s 
work pleases me greatly. His touches of comedy are genuine and effective, and 
his satire of the modern drama most clever and wholesome. His work, as you 
suggested, is far better suited to our American stage, as you suggested [sic], than 
Ibsen’s. I write now partly to ask if you think his “Faraos Ring” would be 
likely to suit an American public. It struck me that being a Folke-skuespil it 
might have in it elements that would be adapted to the popular taste here. 
And if not that one, can you recommend some other play that you think would 
be popular here? Let me suggest two points that managers here count as of 
first importance: first, a play must have a strong “leading part,”’ as for instance 
“Nora” in “Et Dukkehjem.” The “star” system makes this imperative, and 
while I dislike to yield to it, I find that it is better to bend sometimes than 
break. No one but a genuis can afford to be uncompromising. 

Again, the American manager demands more or less of an under-current of 
comedy in a play, whether light humor or broad burlesque, doesn’t matter much, 
so long as people are given an opportunity—to laugh or smile between the ap- 
peals of sentiment. This, I find, they consider almost an essential, so that one 
must almost choose between yielding to this demand and getting no hearing at 
all. 

Can you then oblige me by recommending some play having (1) a strong 
leading or character part and (2) a genial flow of comedy, but especially the 
Sormer? 

Provided these two elements are secured, the smaller the number in the 
cast the better—as a manager looks closely at the travelling expenses. Still, 
this consideration is overshadowed greatly by the first two. 

As to “Apparitions” I have no hope of getting it produced on the stage, but 
will try to find a publisher for it. If put on the stage it would have to be adapted, 
but in print it could be made a faithful translation, and thus do nearer justice 
to the great master. 


® Letter written from Janesville, Wis. 
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I{f} you have any play on hand you think I could use will you please send 
it—or would you be so kind as to order from dealers, what you think would 
please me—and I will remit the amount at once? 


Thanking you for past favors, with high esteem. I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


Wa. M. LAWRENCE 


After his return to Milwaukee in September, Lawrence got 
little time for work on his translation. He was secretary of the 
local Civil Service Reform Association, and later was concerned, 
as principal, in a revision of the school curriculum.” Neverthe- 
less he completed his translation of Samfundets Stétter in De- 
cember, and on December 13 wrote that he wished to arrange a © 
meeting with Anderson for the purpose of revising the transla- 
tion. “Like all of Ibsen’s work its power and beauty have grown 
upon me steadily. It is certainly a very strong piece of dramatic 
work, and I wish with all my heart it might have a setting on 
our stage here in America.’’®? 

Meanwhile Anderson had written to Ibsen, after delaying 
more than a month (until August 25). Ibsen replied with charac- 
teristic promptness. His letter was written on pages one to three 
of a small folded sheet, and is a masterpiece of precision both 
in calligraphy and phrasing. He had just completed En Folke- 
fiende and sent it off to the publisher, so that he was now enjoy- 
ing a temporary respite. He must have been gratified by Ander- 
son’s offer to introduce him to the English-speaking world, or 
at least its American portion, and adopted a gracious tone, which 
almost led him into unwonted garrulity. He made sage observa- 
tions on translation and even gave a hint of his attitude to his 
own dramatic work.® 


%® Lawrence to Anderson, Oct. 11 and Nov. 6, 1882. 

87 Letter written from Milwaukee. 

68 Similar expressions can be found elsewhere in his correspondence, but 
compare especially his words to Edmund Gosse eight years earlier, in reference to 
Keiser og Galilzer: “. . . Stykket er, som De vil have bemerket, anlagt i den 
mest realistiske form; den illusion, jeg vilde frembringe, var virkeligheciens; jeg 
vilde pA leseren frembringe det indtryk, at det, han leste, var noget virkelig 
passeret.” Breve fra Ibsen (Koht and Elias, 1904), m, 12. 
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GOSSENSASS I TYROL, 


den 14. September 1882 
H¢jstzrede herr professor: 


Tillad mig at aflegge Dem min forbindtligste tak for Deres venlige brev af 
25. August, hvilket jeg herved giver mig den ere at besvare. 

Med stor forngjelse erklarer jeg gennem denne skrivelse at jeg giver mit 
samtykke til at herr Wm. M. Lawrence under Deres, herr professor Rasmus B. 
Andersons tilsyn oversetter mine béger pA engelsk i Amerika, og skal denne 
oversettelse dersteds vere at betragte som den eneste af forfatteren auto- 
riserede. 

De af herr Lawrence tilbudte betingelser modtager jeg med sardeles er- 
kjendtlighed og beder jeg Dem for samme at frembere min skyldige taksigelse. 

Jeg legger stor vegt pd at sproget i oversxttelsen bliver holdt s4 ner i 
overensstemmelse med det jevne daglige talesprog som muligt; alle vendinger og 
udtryk, som kun hgrer hjemme i bgéger bgér pA det omhyggeligste undgiaes i 
dramatiske arbejder, navnlig i sidanne som mine, der legger an pa hos laseren 
eller tilskueren at fremkalde en fdglelse af, at han under lasningen eller opfgrelsen 
er vidne til et stykke virkelighed. 

De siger, at oversettelsen af “Gengangere” nu snart er ferdig; men jeg 
vilde ikke anse det hensigtsmassigt om dette skuespil udkom fgrst. Det er det 
videst gaende af de tre arbejder, som De nevner og burde derfor vere det sidste 
i rekken. Denne burde formentlig 4bnes med “Samfundets stgtter”; derefter 
burde “Et dukkehjem” komme, da dette danner ligesom en indledning eller en 
forberedelse til “Gengangere.”’ 

I det danske ugeskrift “‘Ude og hjemme” har Georg Brandes nylig skrevet 
en lengere afhandling over mig, hvilken jeg skal tillade mig at sende Dem. 

Jeg gir nu om nogen tid igen tilbage til Rom. For det tilfelde at De skulde 
have noget yderligere at meddele mig vil Deres breve hurtigst og sikkres [sic] 
trefie mig under adresse: Consolato di Svezia & Norvegia. Roma. 

Med gentagen tak for Deres venlige interesse for mig og min literxre 
virksomhed tegner jeg mig 

Deres erb¢digst forbundne 


HeENRIK IBSEN 


This letter may be translated as follows: 


GOSSENSASS IN TYROL, 
September 14, 1882 
Most honored Professor: 


Permit me to render you my most cordial thanks for your kind letter of 
August 25, which I hereby have the honor of answering. 

I declare with great pleasure, that through this communication I give my 
consent to a translation of my books into English in America, to be undertaken 
by Mr. William M. Lawrence under your, Professor Rasmus B. Anderson’s 
supervision; in that country this translation shall be regarded as the only one 
authorized by the author. 
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I accept the terms offered by Mr. Lawrence with special appreciation and 
I request you to convey my dutiful acknowledgment for the same. 

I am very much concerned that the language in the translation shall be 
kept in as close agreement with ordinary everyday speech as possible. All 
phrases or expressions which belong only in books should be most carefully 
avoided in dramatic works, particularly in works like mine which aim to pro- 
duce in the reader or spectator the feeling that during the reading or the per- 
formance he is witnessing a piece of reality. 

You say that the translation of Ghosts is almost completed; but I do not 
regard it as most opportune for this play to appear first. It is the most extreme 
of the three works which you mention and should therefore be the last in the 
series. The series should presumably be opened with Pillars of Society; thereupon 
should come A Doll’s House, as this constitutes in a sense an introduction or a 
preparation for Ghosts. 

In the Danish weekly Ude og hjemme Georg Brandes recently wrote an 
essay of some length about me which I shall have the honor of sending you.” 

Thanking you once more for your kind interest in me and my literary 
activity, I subscribe myself 

Your humble servant, 
HENRIK IBsEN’® 


There now appeared to be smooth sailing ahead, with the 
translations completed and the author’s consent secured. But it 
is a historic fact that the translations did not appear, otherwise 
they would of course have been chronicled long ago. The reason 
for the failure of this enterprise is not wholly clear, but I shall 
adduce what scanty evidence I have been able to find. The sequel 
is marked by dramatic complications, ending on a note of ques- 
tion that is almost Ibsenian. 

The last letter from Lawrence to Anderson found in the 
Anderson archives was written over seven months after the 
previous letter. It will speak for itself: 


JANESVILLE, WIS., 
July 31, 1883 
Prof. R. B. Andersen, 
Madison, Wis. 

My Dear Friend: 

I presume you are off somewhere on a vacation (and I hope enjoying your- 
self greatly), but as I wish to make an inquiry of you I address you at Madison, 
thinking it may catch you there. 


*® This article appeared in Vol. v, No. 255 ff. (1882-83). It was reprinted in 
Det moderne Gjennembruds Mend (Cop., 1883), pp. 66-139. 

7° This letter is in the possession of Professor Rasmus B. Anuerson, who has 
kindly permitted me to make this copy. It has never before been published. 
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While in Chicago three weeks ago I let one Col. Edings, an irresponsible 
theatrical manager, take the play “Child-Wife” for his “star,” some aspiring 
but unknown actress, to read. After reading he said the play was doubtless the 
same which some Norwegian friend of his had “described” to him and “offered 
to adapt” if he wished it done. However, Col. E. retained my version nearly 
two weeks, returning it a week ago. When I last saw him in C. he wanted it 
“rewritten,” which I declined to do, but I foolishly allowed him to retain the 
play, as he offered several excuses for desiring it. After coming here I got a 
letter from Miss Minnie Maddern, a promising actress, who for a year past has 
been hunting for a strong play, saying she would like to re-read it (it was read 
to her a year & a half ago when the piece was in N. Y., and she liked it greatly, 
but her manager wanted her to play some romping, soubrette roles. I then wrote 
to Col. E. asking to have the play sent to a friend of mine in C. as another party 
wished to read it with a view to purchase. He answered saying he would like to 
negotiate for it and would prefer to have no one else read it. But I again ordered 
it returned, and after some delay he sent it to me.—Now to my inquiry: 

The Sunday Inter-ocean announces that “Col. Edings has got a new play 
for his star, Miss Ethel Tucker, which he calls ‘Nora, or For His Sake,’ the same 
being an adaptation from the Norwegian of J psen by Prof. Holst.” 

What I wish to ask is, do you [know] any “Prof. Holst’”’ in C. who would be 
likely to make an adaptation, and if so will you please send me his full name 
(and address, if possible). Of course Prof. Holst or any one else has a right under 
present laws to adapt Ibsen’s play, and if Col. E. uses any one else’s adaptation 
I make no protest whatever. But I have no doubt that Col. E. made a copy of 
my version, and I very much doubt if Prof. H. has furnished any version. I 
should like much to know what Prof. H. says about it. Should you chance to 
know him will you please drop him a line? A letter last evening from Miss M. 
says she would like to try the play. 

Pardon my long letter. Have you done anything about Samfundets Stétter 
yet? With kind regards to Mrs. A. and yourself, believe me. 


Very truly yours, 


Ww. M. LAwRENCE 


This letter opens up a whole series of mysteries to which no 
final solution has been found. Colonel Edings, the villain of 
the piece, has not left much trace in the contemporary records. 
Yet he must have been reasonably well known in Chicago, for 
he is named without comment in the notice to which Lawrence 
refers (evidently quoting from memory): 


Colonel Eddings has secured a play for his new star, Miss Ethel Tucker. It is 
entitled “Nora; or, for His Sake,” and was adapted from the Norwegian of 
“Tpsen,” by Professor Holst. The season will begin September 1.” 


™ Daily Inter-Ocean, July 29, 1883; page 13, col. 3. 
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About a month later another note in the same column in- 
forms us: 


Miss Ethel Tucker, under the management of Colonel Edings, is to begin her 
starring season this week.” 


But a careful search of the theatrical notices and reviews in 
the Chicago Tribune and in the Sunday Inter-Ocean during the 
entire season of 1883-84 fails to reveal any further reference to 
Colonel Edings, his theatre, his play, or his ‘‘new star,’’ Miss 
Ethel Tucker.” Other managers and actresses are abundantly 
publicized, and we are driven to the conclusion that “Nora; or, 
For his Sake” was never performed.” “Professor Holst” and 
his translation may safely be dismissed as a myth.” 

The connection of Lawrence with Minnie Maddern, who 
later added the name Fiske, gives one to think of what might 
have happened had she brought Ibsen on the American stage in 
1883, only eighteen years old, instead of ten years later. She is, 
of course, no longer alive to report on her share in this affair. 

But if Colonel Edings (or Eddings?) failed to carry out his 
piratical threat, we are still at a loss to account for the failure of 
Lawrence’s ambitious plans. No further letters to Anderson are 
preserved, though some must surely have been written. This 
may possibly be explained by Anderson’s resignation from his 
professorship in October, 1883. He entered the employ of the 


72 Ibid., Sep. 9, 1883; page 13, col. 4. 

78 The Chicago World, of which he was “dramatic editor,” has not been 
accessible to me. 

% The mystery is only deepened by an examination of the Chicago city 
directories for these years (Lakeside Directory). Of the directories from about 
1870 to 1890 the name of Edings (Eddings) appears in only one, the directory for 
1882 (published June 25). Here it appears twice, in the following surprising 
forms: 

Eddings W. manager, boards 128 Lake. 

Edings William, dramatic editor Chicago World boards Merchants Hotel. 

To all appearances these are two different persons, until we look up the 
Merchants’ Hotel and find that it was located at 128 Lake! The man seems to 
have lived a sort of double existence, now ‘dramatic manager,’’ now “dramatic 
editor.”” Although he was still in Chicago (as we know from Lawrence’s letter) 
in July of 1883, he did not appear in the city directory for that year. 

% There is apparently no Holst in the Chicago directories of these years who 
could answer to the description. 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society and spent much of his time in 
New York. In March, 1885, he was appointed United States 
Minister to Denmark, and it is quite likely that letters sent him 
during these years might have been less carefully preserved. In 
the bustle of these activities Anderson naturally did not have 
time to assist Lawrence.”* 

Lawrence remained in Milwaukee until 1886, when he moved 
to Chicago on being appointed principal of the Sheridan School.”” 
Later he was made principal of the Ray School, and remained in 
that position until his death on July 6, 1910. He was buried in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, the following day.” It has so far been im- 
possible to trace his papers or any more definite information 
about his later life. We do not know why he left his translations 
unpublished. Perhaps he was discouraged by Colonel Edings or 
by Anderson’s defection. Perhaps he learned of Miss Lord’s pub- 
lished translation of Et Dukkehjem (1882), or William Archer’s 
acted version of Samfundets Sigtter (1880). Perhaps, too, his 
attempts to find a publisher for these daring plays were unsuc- 
cessful. He lived at a time when the American reading public 
found Bjérnson’s peasant tales far more congenial. 

Whatever the reason may be, Lawrence deserves to be re- 
membered as one who might possibly have become the William 
Archer of his country, and who did bring about the first Ibsen 
performance on the American stage. In his day the stage recog- 
nized only four genres as shown in the contemporary attractions 
of the Milwaukee theatres: the “classics,” chiefly Shakespeare; 
romantic melodrama; light opera; and the farce.”® There was no 
room for realistic intellectual drama. Our Milwaukee school- 


76 In his autobiography (Madison, 1915) R. B. Anderson cites this as the 
reason for his failure to translate Ibsen’s works, having meanwhile forgotten 
that it was Lawrence who was to do the translating. Anderson still (1934) in- 
sists, however, that he personally was commissioned by Ibsen at a later date to 
translate the plays; but no trace of any such communication has yet been found. 

77 His name appears in the Milwaukee city directories from 1877 to 1886; 
it appears in the Chicago directory for 1887 and following. 

78 See obituary notices cited above. 

7 Examples: (1) Barrett in Hamlet, June 9; (2) Rip Van Winkle, May 21; 
The New Jane Eyre, May 29-31; Bulwer’s Money, June 10; Richelieu, June 10; 
Kathleen Mavourneen, June 4; (3) Patience, May 22-23; Pinafore, May 25, 
June 16, 17; (4) Gus Williams, the Great German Dialect Actor, May 28 ff. 
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master was fighting against overwhelming odds and failed even 
in his immediate purpose of bringing Ibsen to his countrymen, 
for he was not allowed to give them the real Ibsen, but only an 
emasculated adaptation agreeable to the demands of current 
taste. 
Ernar I. HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 





HAUPTMANN’S HELLENISM 


“Ist doch Griechenland eine Provinz jedes europiischen 
Geistes geworden; und zwar ist es noch immer die Haupt- 
provinz. Mit Dampfschiffen oder auf Eisenbahnen hinreisen zu 
wollen, erscheint fast so unsinnig, als etwa in den Himmel 
eigener Phantasie mit einer wirklichen Leiter zu steigen.’”! In 
these words Hauptmann expresses not only the importance and 
universal appeal of Greek civilization to the culture of western 
Europe, but also its significance in his own spiritual and artistic 
development. For in becoming so basically a part of European 
culture the Greek spirit has found its home especially in the 
artistic imagination of the West, and as such has become for the 
artist particularly a haven where he may go to seek an ideal of 
beauty and harmony, a unity of sense and spirit, so seemingly 
lacking in the transitional confusion of his own spiritual and 
physical world. The Greek ‘““Mythos” has become a most in- 
timate part of our art-world, and the varying interpretations 
and appreciations of it in the course of western civilization have 
beer dependent as much upon the myth-building tendencies of 
our own creative imaginations as upon critical reason or investi- 
gation and fact. “In den Alten sieht man den vollendeten Buch- 
staben der ganzen Poesie: in den Neuern ahnet man den werden- 
den Geist,’’ wrote Friedrich Schlegel in his Fragmente. This 
interpretation of the ancient world as being something complete 
in contrast with the modern as being in the process of becom- 
ing—whether correct or not is another question—has fixed itself 
upon the consciousness of the western artist and critic, and it 
is this sense of completion, unity, and harmony and hence of 
beauty, which has been the source for him of his conception of 
a truly classical ideal of the beautiful. For the modern poet, 
whether he be Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Nietzsche, or Haupt- 
mann, the reading of Greek poetry and the study of Greek art 
has been a means primarily of helping him to find himself in his 
own art. What he desired and needed to complete his own spirit- 
ual and aesthetic longings, clarity, harmony, unity, form, his 
dream of Greece afforded him. For as Friedrich Schlegel suc- 
cintly put it: “Jeder hat noch in den Alten gefunden, was er 


1 Cf. G. Hauptmann, Gesammelie Werke in Zwilf Banden, Grosse Ausgabe 
(Berlin: S. Fischer, 1922), x1. 9. 
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brauchte, oder wiinschte: vorziiglich sich selbst.” Like Goethe’s 
Iphigenie the European artist and poet has always been longing 
for and seeking the land of the Greeks with his soul. Haupt- 
mann’s Gabriel Schilling, when urged by his friend Miurer to 
accompany him to Greece, reveals his creator’s own mind as he 
answers, ‘‘Ich reise seit meinem sechzehnten Jahre jedes Friih- 
jahr und jeden Herbst mittels einer sehr lebhaften Phantasie 
nach Griechenland. In Wirklichkeit bin ich nie hingekommen.’” 
But Hauptmann’s Hyperion-Sehnsucht was destined to be real- 
ized after many years of hoping and planning. For him the land 
of the Greeks was to become a vital experience, a reality as well 
as a dream. 

He sailed with his family and a party of friends on the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1907, from Trieste for Greece. The first 
extended visit was made at the isle of Korfu.* Then they landed 
on the mainland at Patras and from there went on to Olympia 
and the valley of the Alpheus, then by rail back to Patras and 
on along the Gulf of Corinth to Athens, from which place ex- 
cursions were made to Eleusis and other nearby places of note. 
Later they journeyed by boat past Salamis, Aegina, through 
the canal and gulf of Corinth to Itea and by carriage and mule 
into the valley of Krisa to Delphi and Mount Parnassus, and 
after visiting the cloister Hosios Lukas they returned by rail to 
Athens. Then Corinth and Mycenae were visited, and the party 
travelled by carriage through Arcadia to Sparta. After explor- 
ing the Eurotas valley, they crossed the Taygetus mountains 
through the Langada pass, and from Kalamata went by train 
directly back to Athens, for Athens was to Hauptmann ‘“‘das 
Licht, das Auge, das Herz, das Haupt, die atmende Brust, die 
Bliite von Griechenland: heute des neuen, wie einst des alten.’ 
In May they sailed for Constantinople. 

About two months were spent on Greek soil. The Griechischer 
Friihling, in which this journey is recorded, reads like a travel- 
diary and presents the author’s impressions and reactions vividly 
and directly. It was written, he tells us, as he strolled or rode 
with notebook in hand through the countryside or lay musing 
in the grass or reclining upon some old bit of ruin. It is an im- 


* Ibid., v, 362. 
’ Ibid., x1, 13, “denn ich habe von dieser Insel solange ich ihren Namen 
kannte, Triume getriumt.” * Tbid., x1, 138. 
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pressionist’s “‘log,’”’ full of warmth and color, of sense reactions 
of all kinds, of personal reminiscences, moods, visions, philo- 
sophizings. Although he is constantly meditating upon the glory 
of an ancient civilization which flourished and ripened into 
decay, he is greatly impressed by the beauty, the fertility, as 
well as the ruggedness of the Greek countryside, by the very 
sufficiency and plenitude of the soil. He sees similarities every- 
where with his own homeland and people. But the miraculous 
thing about it all to him is the fact that it is this land and 
countryside that gave birth to and nurtured the art and religion 
and thought that have become such a precious heritage to 
European civilization. For all that the Greek imagination and 
mind has given us, he says, is an outgrowth, or expression of 
the physical properties of the land, its climate, its flora and 
fauna. Land and soil become sacred to him, partake of divinity 
and abound in divine contacts. Here the folk created its gods 
out of its own experiences amidst its natural surroundings, and 
housed and worshiped them in the fields and forests, the hills 
and streams, in sunlight and storm. 

“Hier sind Gétter und Helden Landesprodukte,”’ he writes. 
“Sie sind dem Landmann gewachsen, wie seine Frucht,’”* strong 
and naive like the countryman’s soul, for all that was above, 
within, or under the earth was sacred, as was the sea that lay 
round about it. In nature he senses an ever-constant divine 
service, as if he were a Greek of Homer’s time. “Man fihlt, 
dass man den Urspriingen der griechischen Seele nahe kommt 
in dem Masse, als man sich dem Kern der griechischen Land- 
schaft annihert ... Man nihert sich hier den Urmichten, die 
sich den erschlossenen Sinnen eines Bergvolks darboten, so dass 
der Mensch ... alliiberall unter Géttern, iiber Géttern und 
zwischen géttlichen Michten stand.’ 

Greek drama and art had their roots deep in this very feeling 
of reverence for and nearness to divinity. The art of the Greeks 
was originally a part of their worship and so a part of their lives, 
rooted in the soil, and peopled with gods, heroes, and men, who 
were created by their naive imaginations out of the very magic 
of reality. The early Greeks did not seek to escape realities; 
they accepted and glorified them, deified them. Hauptmann 
notes as a consequence a healthy vigor, a harmony of spirit 


® Tbid., x1, 46. 6 Tbid., x1, 76. 
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and sense, a matter-of-factness, which has given genuineness 
and wholesomeness to their civilization. “Ich betrachte die 
Welt der Sinne,”’ he says, ‘“‘als einen Teil der Seele und zugleich 
ihr Wurzelgebiet.”” And in contrast he remarks upon the 
division of sense and spirit which had become so firmly estab- 
lished in Christian Europe and which had driven joy and laugh- 
ter from the churches, although joy and laughter, he adds, are 
as much a part of life as are tears and sorrow. The ancients knew 
no such division. All that belonged to nature, to man as a 
natural as well as spiritual being was revered in their deities 
and worshiped at their altars. The moderns, however, analyzing 
rationally, have builded a natural science or science of nature, 
which is not service in a temple, and the pure powers of the 
fancy lie unused and profaned, split-up and diffused. The 
ancients, on the other hand, possessed a natural religion or re- 
ligion of nature. They lived in a world of myth (Mythos) and 
revelled in its richness and depth. “‘So ist fiir den Spatgeborenen 
der Eintritt in diese unendliche, wohlgegriindete Mythenwelt 
zugleich so befitigelnd, befreiend und wahrhaft wohltatig.’”* 
Hauptmann’s interest in Greek art and life was aroused quite 
early in his career. Reading of the poets, the German classics 
for example, both at home and in school, surely brought him 
into touch with classic Greece. His early inclination and natural 
bent for modelling and sculpture which resulted in his becoming 
a student at the art school in Breslau deepened this interest. 
Undoubtedly in his description of the young Dominik in Quint, 
there are reminiscences of his own youth and his liking for 
Novalis and Hdlderlin, the one filled with true German and 
Christian mysticism, and the other imbued with mystic longings 
for an ideal and heroic Hellas. During his brief enrollment as a 
student at Jena, he followed his artistic inclinations into the 
study of Greek art, religion, and history, and of classical arche- 
ology. He became familiar with the beauties of the Acropolis at 
Athens through the teachings of an ardent enthusiast,’ and at 
about the same time, while at his studies, his mind was busied, 
he tells us much later,” with the tragic story of Periander and 
Lykophron, a father-mother-son theme, a sort of Greek Hamlet, 


” Tbid., x1, 85. 
8 Ibid., xt, 73. Cf. also xm, 52: “Mythos, grosse Heimat.” 
* Tbid., x1, 50. @ Tbid., xt, 109. 
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which occupied him off and on for many years. In 1883 when he 
set out as a youngster Hyperionsehnsiichtig on his trip into the 
world, like his favorite Childe Harold, around the coast of 
western Europe into the Mediterranean to Italy, there hovered 
back in his mind a longing and hope to visit Greek soil." His 
first-published poem, the Promethidenloos (1885), was the re- 
sult of this journey. His sojourn in Italy and his studies and 
efforts as an aspiring sculptor in Rome brought him of course 
into more direct touch with the works of art of the ancient world. 
In 1887 there appeared over his name an essay” on the painting 
of statues, in which he takes after all the conventional western 
viewpoint on the subject. Two lyrics, which appeared in his 
volume of lyric poetry, Das Bunte Buch, (1888) deal with mate- 
rial from the ancients." 

When one surveys Hauptmann’s writings up to the time of 
the Greek journey one finds in them an almost indefinable 
longing on the part of groups as well as individuals for a better 
or at least another condition of affairs. This longing takes on 
something of the nature of an elemental cry," an expression of 
an irrepressible inner urge, a natural or animal force, inchoate, 
almost inarticulate in itself, which tends to break through all 
individual and social restraint. It is a logical corollary of the 
poet’s genuine and all-engrossing sympathy for human suffering. 
Repeatedly he has told us that it is out of our suffering and woe 
that we build our heavens and utopias; out of our wishes and 
desires arise our dreams. In our dream-worlds we know real 
being and happiness. In the Promethidenloos we find the leading 
character, as well as his creator, at odds with his world and 
vainly seeking in it or through it a realm of genuine truth and 
beauty and purity undefiled. Civilization with its chaotic con- 


1 Tbid., x1, 9: Cf. F. W. J. Heuser, “Early Influences on the intellectual 
Development of Gerhart Hauptmann”’ in Germanic Rev. Jan. 1930, pp. 48 f. 

12 Promethidenloos, Eine Dichtung (Berlin: Wilhelm Iszleib). Note Greek 
influence in the title. 

8 This essay appeared in the Allgemeine deutsche Universitétsseitung, Aug. 
13, 1887. 

4 Das Bunte Buch, Gedichte, Sagen und Méarchen (Leipzig u. Stuttgart: 
Meinhards Verlagshandlung, 1888). Cp. the poems, “Hoch im Bergland von 
Arkadien,” p. 53; “Der Tod des Grachus,” p. 60. 

6 Werke, 11, 192. See also R. M. Meyer, “G. H.’s Entwickelung,” Literar- 
historische und Biographische Aufsdtse, u (1911), 56 f. 
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fusions and paradoxes, its heartless indifference and injustice, 
seems to have a way of stifling or defeating the nobler impulses 
and emotions of man, and the individual’s task in adjusting 
himself to its ways and institutions is often difficult and dis- 
tressing. In the early works he becomes an ineffective rebel 
against conditions and forces, in themselves intangible and in- 
describable, social, natural, biological, which are nevertheless 
basic to his very existence. There is in Hauptmann’s work from 
the very outset—and this lifts him far above any transitory 
art-world of naturalism and neo-romanticism, of impressionism 
or expressionism—a consciousness of man’s dependency upon 
natural, biological, even cosmic forces or laws, which working 
through the human, condition and even decide his moods and 
acts. There is an eternal searching and longing, a dream-building 
which brings him and his characters into clash and conflict with 
the institutionalized forms of social living and traditional think- 
ing. Hauptmann is never a realist who has lost sight of the stars, 
nor a romantic idealist whose feet have lost touch with the soil. 
His Sehnsucht is for a land, a time, a Kultur, where man may 
live in close and happy proximity with nature, in harmony with 
its ceaseless operations, naively, genuinely, completely, where 
the division which has accompanied modern civilization between 
spirit and flesh, as exemplified in a moral code, is unknown. It 
is a step not backward from, but forward to nature, from 
division to completion, from the part to the whole, from dis- 
cord to harmony, beauty, form. Beyond heredity and milieu— 
words which seemed so meaningful in the discussions of the 
80’s and 90’s—Hauptmann senses greater and unseen inexorable, 
biological, cosmic tendencies which rule within and without 
the individual and from which he believes to escape in the con- 
tentment of his vicarious experiences, in his visions and dreams. 
Robert Scholz, Vockerath, Florian Geyer, Fuhrmann Henschel, 
Rose Bernd, each in his or her supreme hour of trial and despair, 
has a sense of this inexorable tragic fate. In the last act of Mich- 
ael Kramer the old father in his agony comes face to face with 
the inscrutable mystery over the dead body of his son. In the 
pitiful cry of the weaver Ansorge, “Jeder Mensch hat halt ’ne 
Sehnsucht,”’ as well as in the dying and conciliatory words of 
the clever and mischievous thief Frau Wolff, ‘“Ma’ langt nach 
was,” one takes cognizance of this elemental urge, which breaks 
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through everywhere in the longing of Hauptmann’s characters 
to be themselves, to realize themselves. 

But it is in those of his works in which he forsakes in re- 
sponse to an irrepressible call of his own soul the tools and 
methods of the naturalistic technique that this innate longing 
finds clearer and more direct expression. Hanneles Himmelfahrt, 
in many ways the most characteristic expression of his genius, 
presents in the visions and dreams of the dying Hannele her 
escape from the cruel chaos of reality and at the same time her 
realization of her inmost desires in the illusions of her dream, 
which to her are none the less real. The Versunkene Glocke ex- 
presses Hauptmann’s own personal problems more frankly than 
any other work at the time, his discontent with the conven- 
tional views of art, of religion, of the individual’s family and 
social duties, his longing for a new and more genuine solution 
of the relationship between himself and his world, his dream of 
a new creative life in harmony with nature’s inner promptings, 
in which man’s art and religion, his whole spiritual as well as 
physical self, are an expression of the inevitable creative urge 
and processes of nature and the cosmos working through him. 
But the reality and dream are still as far apart at this time as the 
valley and the heights in the drama. In the Hirtenlied (1898) 
the poet again at a loss with his world pursues the phantom of 
his dream into the remote vision of a primitive and pastoral, a 
patriarchal people, far away from the noise, confusion, and tor- 
ment of modern metropolitan civilization. In Hannele the dream 
was colored by fairy and Biblical story, in the Versunkene Glocke 
by northern mythology and romantic legend with influences 
from Greek mythology; in the Hirtenlied it is to the land of the 
patriarchs, of Rachel and Laban and Jacob, to which the poet 
escapes. In a few lines in this fragment he expresses something 
of that for which he craves as well as a consciousness of inability 
to attain and possess it. 

der Engel: Um Rahel dient Ihr alle! Ja, so ist’s! 
um Rahels Schatten.—Dieser Zeiten Sturm 


und Krieg ist Krieg und Sturm um ihretwillen. 
Doch Rahels Schatten flieht, indes sie kimpfen: 


16 Werke, xu, 202 f. Fragment, not published until 1904. Eight additional 
scenes were brought to light by C. F. W. Behl in 1932, in the Paralipomena sum 
Hirtenlied (Berlin: Maximilian-Gesellschaft). 
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Er flieht und flieht! Betrog’ner! folge mir! 
Worum du harrst und harrst, das ist nicht hier. 
Ich aber fiihre Dich ins Land der Tridume, 
der Bunten Wolken, deren M ulterschoss 
allein uns geben kann, wonach wir schmachten. 
der Kiinstler: Mit Triiumen ward ich schon beschenkt genug, 
O Gabriel! das bunte Rauchgeschwele 
beklemmt mir Herz und Hirn, erstickt mein Haupt. 
Willst du mich fihren, leite mich ins Helle! 
ins klare Sonnenlicht des frischen Tages! 
Mit Triiumen schreckst du mich. Lass endlich mir 
den starken Morgen alles Traumgewidlk 
durchtrennen! Gib mir jenes ganze Sein, 
das keines Traums bedarf. 
der Engel: Tor, der du bist! 
Das Sein, das keines Traums bedarf, heisst Tod.” 


Amidst the unsettled and lowering mists and clouds of the 
conflicts of his personal life and his ambitions as a writer the 
poet longs for clarity, for the bright sunshine, the strong fresh 
morning-light of a new dawn, which will bring completion, rest, 
fulfillment, repose. 

In Und Pippa tanzt (1906), the most purely imaginative 
and poetic expression of Hauptmann’s genius, he sums up more 
generally in symbol and vision the inmost longings of his artistic 
soul. Pippa, tender and delicate incarnation of his dream, repre- 
sents that phantom of beauty, of harmony, unity, completion 
which resides in man’s dreams and visions and which he rest- 
lessly pursues to possess if possible in life—all of that, ‘“‘wonach 
wir schmachten,” the clarity and sunshine of the south, of 
Italy, which has always been so attractive to the northern 
spirit; ‘‘jenes ganze Sein,” the proportioned and finished har- 
mony of art and life, which serves as a complement or completion 
to the restless movement (Bewegung) and becoming (Werden) 
of the Germanic spirit.’ For all living men in different degree 
pursue Pippa. Hauptmann presents several very characteristic 
types, and thereby reveals his own basic problems. He presents 
man as a creature of the viewpoint and limitations of the in- 


17 Werke, xu1, 36. “Etwas sein ist nicht soviel als etwas werden, am aller- 
wenigsten etwas sein, ohne etwas geworden zu sein.” See also H. Wialfflin’s 
analysis of the German feeling for artistic form in his Italien u. das deutsche 
Formgefihl (Miinchen: F. Bruckmann 1931). Also Werke, xm, 18. “In der 
alten Tragidie tiberwiegt das Sein, in der neuen das Werden.” 
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dustrial civilization of his own day in the Direktor, as a creature 
of the boundless chaotic mystery of elemental, primitive nature 
in Huhn, as a resigned sage filled with tolerance and with under- 
standing of humanity and premonition of cosmic harmony in 
Wann, and as the restlessly and romantically naive youth Hell- 
riegel, who has in himself so much of the simple, credulous, 
unspoiled idealism and genuiness of the folk-soul. To all of 
these men Pippa is a something that they have cherished ia 
their dreams and longings; of them all only Wann truly possesses 
her in that he is resigned to possess her “Schatten’”* in his 
visions and dreams, knowing that there is no Sein without its 
dreams. Man is conditioned by social, natural, universal laws 
and forces in his pursuit of his dream of ideal beauty and form. 
But the longing for Pippa is also a longing to possess joy, love, 
light, and in the play several themes, which Hauptmann takes 
up later again and again, occur. In the Jungfern vom Bischofs- 
berg and Gabriel Schillings Flucht, which were written about the 
same time, kindred themes are touched upon.” The former 
closes in a mood of resignation and longing: “Das Miarchen [in 
contrast to reality] ist doch das beste,” and “So lasst uns den 
Reigen weiter tanzen ins Blaue, ins Dunkle, ins Weite hinein, 
ins Ungewisse der Himmel und Meere.”’ And the latter presents 
the soul-torn Schilling fleeing from the confusions of sense and 
spirit into the eternal peace and rest of elemental nature, back 
to the “Mother of Man, the Sea,” and quite revealingly the 
drama is filled with moods of longing for the land of the gold 
and ivory Zeus. 

Throughout the works, then, which precede the journey to 
Greece there is a restless longing and spiritual craving. Artist 
and man are conscious of the confining and inhibitive restraint 
which life in society and civilization places upon the individual 
and long for a state of being in closer touch with the elemental 
and eternally creative forces of nature. Pippa is the key to an 
understanding of Hauptmann’s Weltanschauung at that time, 

48 Cf. Wann’s words, Werke, v, 307, 324. In the Hirtenlied the artist must be 
satisfied with Rahel’s Schatten. Werke, xm, 210. So too Till who searched for 
Helen found Baubo. 

%” Cf. Huhn’s elemental cry, “Jumelai” . . . Freude fiir alle,” Werke, v, 278, 
and the “Kultus der Freude”’ of the Jungfern, v, 153; the motive of music and 


the dance in both works, etc.; cf. also Epilog sur Insel. Newe Rundschau, Dec. 
1925, p. 1258 
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summing up all, and anticipating all that is to come. He is now 
a master in his art. Such mastery, however, in order to sustain 
itself, requires constant touch with the primal sources of being, 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding for human life and its 
place in the natural and supernatural processes, and a robust 
acceptance of and resignation to the wonder and mystery of 
being which baffles human powers of comprehension. The artist 
must be willing to accept the chaos and ever-changing confusions 
of civilization, however painful and incomprehensible, in order 
to live and build his art-work of it and yet above and beyond it. 
Though Kramer deplores, ‘Warum bluten die Herzen und 
schlagen zugleich? . . . Das driingt sich zur Einheit tiberall, und 
iiber uns liegt doch der Fluch der Zerstreuung. Wir wollen 
uns nicht entgleiten lassen, und alles entgleitet doch, wie es 
kommt!,”’ yet he knows, as he says later: ‘Die Glocke ist mehr 
als die Kirche. Der Ruf zum Tische ist mehr wie das Brot!’’?° 

Given this state of mind it is interesting to note briefly what 
Hauptmann finds in Greece and what Greece means to him. 
Primarily his interests are not confined to the remains and ruins 
of a past civilization, though he displays little interest in con- 
temporary Greek civilization. What he sees and senses in every 
manifestation of Greek civilization, past and present, is a unity 
and health which his own nature longs to possess, the expression 
of a ceaselessly operative, mystérious, fruitful power. “Sind wir 
nicht etwa Menschen, die das Bereich ihrer Sinne erschépft 
haben, nach andersartigen Reizen fiir Sinne und Ubersinne 
dursten.’! He finds many similarities between Greece and its 
people and his own Silesia and countrymen, but at home he 
has always been conscious of division and discord: nature and 
man have seemed to be at odds. The springtime in Greece ac- 
centuates and brings to fruition those undercurrents of emotion 
and thought which had come to the fore again and again in his 
works and were repeatedly calling to be released in a more com- 
plete and final expression and form, and which were quite 
logically the result of his readings, as a child of a scientific age, 
in the monism of Haeckel and Bélsche for example. The immedi- 
ate effect is a turning away from the traditional dualism of the 
west, and a decided yea-saying to nature and life. Nature is 


2 Werke, tv, 229; cf. also x11, 41: “Viel Chaos empfinden heisst weise sein.” 
2 Werke, x1, 10. 
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eternally young and reproductive of itself, forever dying and 
being reborn, like an eternal Werden within an eternal Sein. 
Hauptmann finds in Greece a calmer, less temperamental ex- 
pression of life than in Italy. He notices constantly the fields 
of grain, the fruit, the wild flowers, vineyards, trees, the birds 
and bees, flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, and goats, all of which 
are so intimately a part of the landscape and the soil, and have 
always been so, as much today as in Homer’s time. His journey 
is not unlike a fresh and vigorous bath, physical and spiritual, 
in nature, and the result is a franker, more self-confident avowal 
of a view of life that is decidedly wholesome and natural. 

His conception of the Greeks is. that of a vigorous, colorful, 
healthy, primitive Natur-Volk, a people of the mountains, 
plains, fields, forests, herdsmen and shepherds, with a strong 
zest for life. ““Es gibt in einem gesund gearteten Geiste keine 
Todfeindschaft mit der Wirklichkeit.’” It is this zest for life 
which he finds in their religion, art, and thought. His views 
and impressions are those of a poet, not those of a scholar or 
student. Dionysos and Demeter stand out for him as the char- 
acteristic deities of Greece, in contrast with the Christ and the 
Virgin of western Europe. In this regard his views are not unlike 
those of Nietzsche, and like the latter his enthusiasm seems to 
wane whenever the complications of later Greek society and 
civilization confront him. His interpretation of Greek life and 
art is in keeping with that phase of recent investigation and 
scholarship which received its most vigorous exposition in the 
early work of Nietzsche. It is imbued with a spirit of self-reliant 
acceptance and affirmation of reality, of the senses, of the here- 
and-now. The emphasis is placed upon the emotional content, 
upon ecstasy, strength, joy, upon full-blooded self-realization. 
There is after all a far distance from the Winckelmann interpre- 
tation of classic art, “edle Einfalt und still Grésse,” which was 
an inspiration to Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller and even to 
Herder, and was in its essence a corollary of the Renaissance as 
it found expression in Germany and took form as a reaction 
against the Baroque, to the vital, ecstatic evaluation of the 
Greeks by Nietzsche. Between lie the interpretations of Fried- 
rich Schlegel and the Romanticists, of Jakob Burckhardt, Ernst 
Curtius, Heinrich Brunn, J. J. Bachofen, and Nietzsche’s friend 
22 Werke, x1, 37. 
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Erwin Rohde, to name a few. The Geburt der Tragédie has been 
an inspiration to the younger generation, as Winckelmann’s 
studies in and writings on classic art were a century before, and 
quite characteristically Nietzsche embraces much more of life 
in his formulae than Winckelmann. Schlegel had been among 
the first to point out the importance of the religious mysteries 
and orgies, of the Bacchic dances and songs as a necessary step 
in the development of Greek civilization. Nietzsche inaugurated 
a new terminology in his exposition of the Appollonian and 
Dionysian elements in Greek art, and the long accepted dogma 
of the Winckelmann presentation of an ideal of plastic repose 
and noble grandeur in form gave way to a release of the surging 
inner emotions. Apollo yielded to Dionysos. Jakob Burckhardt 
has termed the conventional view of Greek Heiterkeit, which 
had become dogma in so many aesthetic criticisms ‘eine der 
allergréssten Filschungen des geschichtlichen Urteils, welche 
jemals vorgekommen.’” The steps in this gradual breaking-up 
of the classical tradition in the German drama become apparent 
to us when we recall successively the interpretation of the Greeks 
in Goethe’s Iphigenie or Helena, Kleist’s Penthesilea, Grill- 
parzer’s Sappho and Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, Hofmanns- 
thal’s Oedipus or Elekira, and Hauptmann’s Bogen des Odysseus. 
Or one need only compare Faust’s marriage to Helena in the 
valley of the Eurotas with the amorous adventures of Haupt- 
mann’s Till Eulenspiegel and Baubo in the same region. Schiller 
said: ““Griechheit, was war sie? Verstand und Mass und Klar- 
heit?’’* But for Nietzsche this view afforded simply a means of 
tempering down and covering over by reason and restraint an 
inner passionate intensity, an orgy and ecstasy of Dionysian 
myth and magic. Apollo follows upon Dionysos, as reason may 
follow upon and correlate emotion. Many passages in the Grie- 
chischer Friihling bear testimony to the kinship of the spirit of 
its author to the thought of Nietzsche.» Hauptmann lays 
emphasis upon the dynamic urge in nature and life, upon the 


*3 Cf. Fr. Schlegel, Geschichte der Poesie der Griechen und Rimer, “Orphische 
Vorzeit” and Jakob Burkhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte u, 31. Kroner 
Taschenausgabe Bd. rx. 

* Schiller’s Werke, Bibl. Inst. Leipzig (Bellermann Ed.), 1, 174. 

* Cf. Univ. of Munich doctoral dissertation, Hauptmann und Nielssche by 
Fernande Niikel, 1923. 
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chthonic sources of being, upon ecstasy, intoxication, fancy, 
upon nature-cults, Dionysos, Demeter, Pythia, upon music and 
the dance. For him as for Nietzsche decadence sets in when the 
rational being stresses critical self-introspection at the cost of 
the naive joy in living. He has less interest in the world of 
Socrates than in that of Homer. Now, in contrast to his youth- 
ful exposition, he glories in a sculpture and architecture that 
was colored and even gaily painted. He finds the sacrifice of 
blood as basic to religious devotion and worship, out of which 
grew the tragic drama, to be eminently fitting.* The Greek 
culture which he visualizes and recreates in his mind was a 
natural, primitive, not an idealized culture. He is more interested 
in its content than in its form. He finds in it what his own nature 
craved, “‘jenes ganze Sein,” full-blooded, healthy, robust, naive. 
Art was for such a people as natural an expression of their 
genius, as reproduction of the species was for the individual. 
Everywhere nature and life were dynamically creative. Haupt- 
mann becomes frankly conscious of an inner unity , sensed every- 
where, of a great primal, elemental life-force making itself 
manifest through all the phenomena of nature, of which these 
phenomena are merely symbols. The individual himself becomes 
biologicilly an instrument or agent of this inexorable dynamic 
urge, and when caught in its power he realizes his most vivid 
and complete moments of experience. For this all-compelling 
master of life, Nature’s inviolable law to continue herself, to 
create herself anew, Hauptmann now uses the word Eros,”" the 
name, according to Hesiod, of one of the oldest and most power- 
ful of the gods, a conception which he takes primarily from his 
reading of Plato, and which remains in all of his later works as 
an expression of the forming and creative life-force. 
Hauptmann’s Eros is not merely the wanton boy Cupid of 
the later and more popular mythological conceptions, though 
in some of the works he seems to wear this guise. He is far more 
deeply and universally conceived and is akin to the earliest 


% Werke, x1, 50. 
27 Cf. Hans Kern, “Wandlungen des Eros-Gedanken,” Goethe Kalendar auf 
das Jahr 1933, Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; also Ludwig 
Klages, Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1926; and 
the Trendelenburg edition of Faust 1], Vom hellenischen Eros (Berlin u. Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1921), p. 161. 
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Greek representations of the all-powerful and beneficent force 
of love and harmony, which Hesiod described as a fundamental, 
formative cause in the creation of the Universe, bringing order 
and harmony among the conflicting elements of which original 
chaos consisted. Eros is the force of creation and procreation in 
nature and man, of sex, of sense and spirit, the central force of 
the macrocosm as of the microcosm, the driving urge, through 
and by which all life is renewed, continued, created anew—not 
merely the conventional view of love, but a more encompassing 
cosmic philosophy. Plato’s Symposium contains, in the words of 
its speakers and more particularly in the wonderful exposition 
of Eros which Socrates ascribes to his teacher Diotima, the 
very essence of Hauptmann’s conception. In the latter there are 
of course reminiscences of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche" as well 
as Plato—and also very much that is part and parcel of the 
monism of Haeckel, Bélsche, and the scientific currents of his 
own time; not only the inexorable and divine impulse of the 
cosmogonic Eros of the Greeks, but at the same time the wild 
will to life, the struggle to be, and the restraining law of modera- 
tion which finds expression in the physical and on a higher plane 
in the spiritual world. 

Three passages express this conception, which becomes the 
focal point for his interpretation of life, based as it is primarily 
upon his own physical and spiritual experiences. This is a later 
and more mature expression of the vague longings which we have 
pointed out in his earlier work. 


(1) “Sie wissen, dass Eros alter als Kronos und auch michtiger ist,—Fiihlen 
Sie diese schweigende Glut um uns? Eros!—Hren Sie, wie die Grille feilt? Eros!” 
In diesem Augenblick jagten einander zwei Eidechsen und huschten blitzschnell 
iiber den Liegenden hinweg. Er wiederholte: Eros! Eros!— . . . Lieber will ich 
einen lebendigen Bock oder einen lebendigen Stier als einen Gehiingten am Gal- 


28 Cf. Nietzsche, Was ich den alten verdanke, N’s Werke, Klassiker Ausg., 
vu, 198. “‘Folglich verstand Goethe die Griechen nicht. Denn erst in den di- 
onysischen Mysterien in der Psychologie des dionysischen Zustands spricht sich 
die Grundsache des hellenischen Instinkts aus—sein ‘Wille zum Leben.” Was 
verbiirgte sich der mit diesen Mysterien? Das ewige Leben, die ewige Wieder- 
kehr des Lebens; die Zukunft in der Vergangenheit verheissen und geweiht; 
das triumphierende Ja zum Leben iiber Tod und Wandel hinaus. . . . Dies Alles 
bedeutet das Wort Dionysos; ich kenne keine héhere Symbolik als diese griech- 
ische Symbolik, als der Dionysien. In ihr ist der tiefste Instinkt des Lebens, der 
zur Zukunft des Lebens, zur Ewigkeit des Lebens, religiés empfunden—den Weg 
selbst zum Leben, die Zeugung, als der heilige Weg . . .” 
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gen anbeten. Ich lebe nicht in der Zeit, die das tut. Ich hasse, ich verachte sie . . . 
denn die zeugende Macht ist die héchste Macht, die zeugende Macht ist die 
schaffende Macht, Zeugen und Schaffen ist das gleiche.”** (Ketzer von Soana, 
1918; Werke, x1, 147.) 


(2) “Schlank und rosig erhoben, aus késtlichem Stoffe gebildet, 
Marmor nicht und nicht Fleisch, steht er da, und ist mehr als beides 
dieser himmlische Stoff, dies Gefiiss aller Blitze der Urlust! 
Und, man fasse es nun oder nicht, ich erkannte ihn zweimal: 
in dem K6rper, in den sich zu hiillen es Eros beliebte, 
und geschlossenen Auges erschaute, erfiihlt ich sein Innres! 
Nahm ich weg von dem Auge die schiitzende Decke des Lides, 
sah ich Eros, gelockt, der die brennende Fackel emporhielt. 
Deckt ich aber und hiillte in Nacht meine Augen, ward Eros 
Ganz ein Feuer, nur Feur in mir, in das ich selbst einging! 
Ja, beim Pfuhle geschworen! ein seliges Feuer ist Eros, 
ist ein Feuer, ein feuriger Busch, drin die Gottheit versteckt ist! 
Traum, meinethalben auch Traum! Ist der Traum denn kein Leben? 
Vernunft steht 
vor den Bildern des Traums oft ratlos! So steht sie vor Gott auch. 
Drum verdaue auch das noch, mein Prinz: Eros, ich, und der Weissbart, 
durch das Feuer des Eros gefasst, waren, ob wir die Augen 
offen hielten, ob nicht, manchmal nur eine einzige Flamme, 
ungeheuerste Lichterscheinung durchaus und ganz formlos! 
Knabe Lenker, tritt her! so der Meister nun wieder. Gehorsam 
folgt der Knabe und Gott, der den Abgrund, gebindigt, im Blick trigt. 
Stern, wir brennen in dir, wir sind Briinde in dir, sind drei Brande, 
ein dreieiniger Brand! Doch wir halten die Augen gedffnet, 
uns beschriinkend, und so der Magie aller Formen teilhaftig.” 
(Till Eulenspiegel, 1927; p. 247.) 


(3) “Was trennt, ist Irrtum, Irrtum, der allein den Hass 

entfesselt, ist Unwissenheit, ist nackte Not 

des Hungers! Nicht, was Géttliches im Menschen wohnt. 

Denn dieses Géttliche ist Eros! Eros ist 

der Schaffende! der Schipfer! Alles was da lebt 

ist Eros, ward aus Eros, wirkt in ihm und zeugt 

ihn neu. Und Eros zeugt sie immer neu, die Welt !— 

Was ist der Sinn des Auges ohne ihn? Nur er 

entschleiert Schénheit: dem Gehér, wie dem Gesicht, 

so dem Geruch, wie dem Gefiihl und nicht zuletzt 

dem blitzbeschwingten, die Unendlichkeit im Nu 

2° This passage is anticipated in Griechischer Friihling, Werke, x1, 26: “Ich 

strecke mich auf das saftige Griin der Terasse unter die zahllosen Ginsebliimchen 
aus, als ob ich, ein erster Grieche, soeben nach vieler Miihsal gelandet ware. Ein 
starkes Friihlingsempfinden dringt durch mich; und in diesem Gefiihle eins mit 
dem Sprossen, Keimen und Bliihen rings um mich her, empfinde ich jeden 
Naturkult, jede Art Gottesdienst, jedes irgendwie geartete héhere Leben des 
Menschen durch Eros bedingt.”’ 
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durchmessenden Gedanken. Bessre Diener haben Gétter nicht. 
Und darum lasst uns Eros feiern! Darum gilt 
der fleischgewordnen Liebe dieses Fest, die sich 
auswirkt im Geist! Und aus dem Geiste wiederum 
in Wort und Ton, in Bildnerei aus Erz und Stein, 
in Mass und Ordnung, kurs in Tat und Titigkeit.”’ 
(Festspiel, 1913; Werke, vu, 84.) 


Such passages illustrate Hauptmann’s, one might almost 
say, doctrine of Eros. In the birth and rebirth of things Eros is 
the central unifying force, creator and procreator, the divine 
fire in man and nature, the ecstatic frenzy of Dionysos and at 
the same time the restraining form-giving beauty of Apollo. 
Eros reveals the beautiful to us and causes us to long for and 
to seek it. As Plato says, Eros is that which, thirsting for the 
beautiful, generates and produces in it something immortal in 
mortality. So Nietzsche speaks of the divine ecstasy in Diony- 
sian art, in which beauty triumphs over the suffering inherent 
in life and unites us with divine being.*® Eros is then the daemon 
which, possessing the individual, may give him his most com- 
plete moments of experience and thereby bring him happiness, 
or may wreck him and hurl him into misery and destruction.™ 
Eros is the law of life, is destiny or fate. This conception brings 
now a greater unity and finality into Hauptmann’s thought, and 
is basic to the poetic Weltanschauung which distinguishes his 
later works. In it the vague symbolism of the Pippa drama finds 
more positive and distinct utterance. His philosophy is a poet’s 


30 Nietzsche’s Werke, 1, 144f. “In der dionysischen Kunst und in deren trag- 
ischer Symbolik redet uns dieselbe Natur mit ihrer wahren, unverstellten Stimme 
an: ‘Seid wie ich bin! Unter dem unaufhérlichen Wechsel der Erscheinungen die 
ewig schépferische, ewig zum Dasein zwingende, an diesem Erscheinungswechsel 
sich ewig befriedigende Urmutter’ . . . Auch die dionysische Kunst will uns von 
der ewigen Lust des Daseins iiberzeugen: nur sollen wir diese Lust nicht in den 
Erscheinungen, sondern hinter den Erscheinungen suchen. Wir sollen erkennen, 
wie alles, was entsteht, zum leidvollen Untergange bereit sein muss, wir werden 
gezwungen, in die Schrecken der Individualexistenz hineinzublicken—und sollen 
nicht erstarren— ... Wir sind wirklich in kurzen Augenblicken das Urwesen 
selbst und fiihlen dessen unbiindige Daseinsgier und Daseinslust.... Trotz 
Furcht und Mitleid sind wir die gliicklich-Lebendigen, nicht als Individuen, 
sondern als das Eine Lebendige, mit dessen Zeugungslust wir verschmolzen 
sind.” 

3 The dramas Elga, Gabriel Schillings Flucht, Dorothea Angermann, among 
others are good examples, as are the stories Phantom, Wanda, Buch der Leiden- 
schaft. 
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reaction to his world and its place in the universe. What there 
is of unity and stability in the constant flux and change of 
phenomena he clothes in the poetic fictions of the myth-building 
fancy of the ancient world, which seems to him to have possessed 
in its life and culture in greater degree such unity and harmony. 
The dream of Hellas afforded his troubled modern spirit a cer- 
tain sense of security and peace. In its serene beauty the tire- 
lessly active and struggling western spirit (Werden) found an 
untroubled refuge and haven (Sein). Goethe’s words® well ex- 
press this: “Unter allen Vélkerschaften haben die Griechen den 
Traum des Lebens am schénsten getriumt.” 

Hauptmann’s chief interest as recorded in the Griechischer 
Friihling is religious, for how else can one designate his eager- 
ness to comprehend a central divine force in life? For him all 
the various interesting expressions of the Greek spirit have 
their roots in a religious conception, in the relation of the in- 
dividual or the race to his god or gods. The religion of the Greeks 
had its roots in the divinity of nature.* He finds it only natural 
for the Greeks to have respected, loved, and served their gods 
in a nature and landscape that was in itself sacred to them. He 
felt himself to be like an early Greek. “Es ist mir, als wiire ich 
nie etwas anderes, als Diener der unsterblichen Griechengétter 
_ gewesen ... Ich bin hier, um die Gétter zu verehren, zu lieben 
und herrschen zu machen iiber mich.”” Everywhere he senses 
divine service in life and nature—“Immer der gleiche Gottes- 
dienst in der Natur;” a sanctity that is closely akin to beauty. 
‘Aller Schénheit geht Heiligung voraus,’’ he says. He seeks to 
unite in his thought the monotheism of the west and the poly- 
theism of Greece. We live as we must, he says, in a world of 
appearances, and believe that we have a knowledge (Erkenntnis) 
of these appearances. In this world of our senses, there are count- 
less forms of divinity made manifest to us on every side. But 
beyond all phenomena, however, there dwells the one God, whom 
we can know only through intuition, Ahnung. “Wir kénnen 
irdische Gétter nicht entbehren, wenngleich wir den Einen, 
Einzigen, Unbekannten, den Alleinen, hinter allem wissen. . . .” 
We are creatures of this world—and the gods of Greece were 


*2 Goethe’s Werke, Jubilaéums Ausgabe, xxxvumt, 265. 
*® Werke, x1, 77. “Religiéses Empfinden hat seine tiefsten Wurzeln in der 
Natur.” Also xu, 74, “Natur, sich voll geniessend, ist Gott.” 
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of this world—though we have a presentiment of an all-uniting 
and divine force which lies within and beyond the phenomenal 
world. “Wir verehren die kimpfenden Gétter, die menschen- 
nahen; freilich vergessen wir auch den menschenfernen, den Gott 
des ewigen Friedens nicht.™ But the Prince of Peace as an earth- 
ly manifestation of the godhead became human, “menschen- 
nah” as the poet shows later in his portrayal of Quint (1910). 
Amongst the deities of Greece he is attracted to Demeter by 
her “irdischmenschliches Schmerzensschicksal,” for she is the 
eternal mother of sorrow who seeks her lost child with the soul’s 
anguish; like a human being she knows the meaning of suffering. 
The gods on Olympus do not. She knows the sorrow of parting, 
separation, and the joy of reunion; she is at home on earth in 
nature and among mankind. She is the fruitful goddess, mother 
nature, mother of gods and men. At Eleusis he thinks not only 
of Demeter, but of Dionysos, the god of life, the martyred god, 
whose death and resurrection, like that of Christ, is the very 
essence of religious mystery and worship. Jesus, Demeter, Diony- 
sos are close to humanity in their suffering, and through suffering, 
Hauptmann has said repeatedly, lies the way of salvation. 
Hauptmann faces the elemental sources of being far beyond 
the confines of any one civilization or specific era or particular 
mode or technique of thought. When the Direktor departs from 
the scene in Und Pippa tanzt, as the drama enters the realm of 
the “Mythos,” the trappings of civilization are cast aside, and 
the erring, blinded Hellriegel yearning vaguely to bridge the 
gulf between his own elemental instincts (Huhn) and the higher 
realms of restrained and resigned acceptance and thought 
(Wann), steps forth into the endless possibilities of experience 
to pursue his dream of beauty and find in suffering his salvation. 
He becomes simply a symbol of human life. So Pippa remains 
the symbol of the mystic goal of man’s seeking, the life of beauty, 
harmony, happiness. Man cannot know this mystic goal, the 
primal mysteries which clothe the basic forces of life, except 
through symbols. Hauptmann tells us this repeatedly in his 
later works. As a man of feeling primarily, he has become more 
and more conscious of the maze of magic and mystery which 
veils our lives, through which we penetrate, not so much in our 
rational, as in our irrational moments, in our emotions, intui- 


* Werke, x1, 24, 25, 72, 74. 
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tions, reveries. Ahnung, Zauber, Magie, Mysterium are words 
that take on new and suggestive meaning and importance in 
the works of his old age. In the mystic rites and religions of 
the ancient world and of primitive peoples he has found much 
in which to clothe this attitude poetically. Wide reading in 
many fields has liberated him from the doctrine and dogma of 
any one period or people. The ancients were always conscious 
of the presence of a world of mystery and magic which sur- 
rounded their rational being at every step and included it in 
their cults and worship. In the mysteries at Eleusis, the worship 
of Demeter, the all-mother, and of Dionysos they paid tribute 
to these unseen forces, as they did in their adoration and worship 
of the sun. In Hauptmann’s later writings, we find the poet of a 
scientific age like the ancient pagan revering the sun® as a 
symbol of light and life, of divine fire, of birth and rebirth, and 
motherhood as the very incarnation of the great mystery of 
birth and creation. “Wir ringen um das West-éstliche,” he had 
said, for a new synthesis in life and art compounded of western 
yearning and striving and eastern resignation and repose in 
thought and meditation. In Jndipohdi happiness is defined as 
something of an equilibrium between personal activity and the 
endurance of the non-personal; “das Fremde duldend, das 
Ureigenste gliicklich vollbringend. Gliicklich, was ist das? Wenn 
Tun und Dulden unverworren eins sind!” The law of Eros 
does not always bring individual happiness. It may consume, 
destroy the individual as well as temper and purify him for 
new being. It is analagous to the Goethean “Stirb und Werde.” 
The immutable throes of creation are as full of pain as they are 
of pleasure, of death as of life, of mystery and paradox, of hope 
as well as dread, as the soliloquies of Prospero-Hauptmann well 
show.*? 


% Werke, vu, 207, 326; virt, 276, 336; Till, das 17te Abenteuer. 

%* “‘Urmutter Sonne,” Werke, 111, 349; cf. also Goethe’s Gespriiche mit Ecker- 
mann, March 11, 1832: “‘Fragt man mich, ob es in meiner Natur sei, die Sonne 
zu verehren, so sage ich abermals: Durchaus! Denn sie ist gleichfalls eine Offen- 
barung des Héchsten, und zwar die miichtigste, die uns Erdenkindern wahr- 
zunehmen vergénnt ist. Ich anbete in ihr das Licht und die zeugende Kraft 
Gottes, wodurch allein wir leben, weben und sind, und alle Pflanzen und Tiere 
mit uns.”’ 

37 Werke, x11, 40; also vt, 307, 247 f., 336 £. cf. Goethe, Selige Sehnsucht, 
Jubilaums Ausgabe, v, 16. 
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For Hauptmann art is akin to religion—‘“‘Kunst ist Religion,’ 
says Kramer. The longing to realize and possess the beautiful 
is a longing to embrace the divine, a mystic communion with 
the godhead, and an expression of the pure fire of Eros within 
us. He finds in the art of the Greeks, their architecture, sculp- 
ture, drama, poetry, the same spirit of health, strength, simplic- 
ity, directness, earnestness, that he finds in their religion. It 
is the expression of people at home on this earth and happy in 
their native land. Like their blue skies and sunny landscapes 
it is clear, bright, joyful, natural, serene. It is not born of weak- 
ness and a desire to escape from reality but is the expression of 
a spirit that faces reality with courage and manliness. In the 
Greek drama the gods mingled among the audience as among 
the players. Their drama, tragedy and comedy, mirrored the 
folksoul, and was in its origins a part of religious worship, of 
blood sacrifice to the gods, and, in the great tragedies, of human 
sacrifice, of human guilt and atonement.** “Die Tragiker hatten 
Gétter als Zuschauer.*® In diesem Drama traten Gétter und 
Menschen im Verkehr miteinander auf, und es ward damit... 
das geheiligte Spiegelbild der ins Erhabene gesteigerten Volks- 
seele. Was wire ein Dichter, dessen Wesen nicht der gesteigerte 
Ausdruck der Volksseele ist!’”*° Hauptmann perceives in the 
great tragedies the currents of subterranean, chthonic forces 
breaking forth into the light, like elemental cries of ‘pain, horror, 
agony. Homer, on the other hand, vibrates with the praise and 
glory of life. “Seine Dichtungen sind keine Totenbeschwérungen. 
Uber seinen Gedichten ist nirgend das Haupt der Medusa 
aufgehingt. Gleicht das Gedicht des Tragikers einem Klage- 
gesang—seines gleicht iiberall einem Lobgesang. . . . Die dich- 
tende Klage und heimliche Anklage und das dichtende Lob, 
wer kann mir sagen, welches von beiden géttlicher ist?” ... 
“Und wer wiisste nicht, wie das Epos Homers zugleich auch das 
gewaltigste Drama und Mutter zahlloser spiterer Dramen ist.’ 

On Greek soil he had been rereading the Odyssey with re- 
newed interest. Several themes for dramatic treatment suggested 
themselves to him and busied him. The figure of the “herrliche 


38 Werke, x1, 88... “das Menschenopfer, das die blutige Wurzel der 
Tragédie ist’’; 115 f. 

3 Tbid., x1, 88 . . . “Die Gétter waren grausame Zuschauer.” 

40 Thid., x1, 55. 41 Tbid., x1, 114, 115. 
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Dulder Odysseus,” as Voss translates it, appealed to him most 
of all, for it afforded interesting psychological possibilities of 
treatment in the return of the hero to his homeland, where he 
now an old time-worn wanderer is confronted by the fame of 
his former heroic glory as it had been preserved in the memory 
of those who knew him and particularly in the idealized version 
which still lived in the mind of his son Telemachus. For this 
Odysseus, not the wily, courageous adventurer of Homer, 
fitted in with Hauptmann’s own typical suffering heroes. Here 
is one who in his own reality has to face the dream of himself 
as it lives on in the minds of others and must win his way into 
that dream without destroying it. This work written in blank 
verse with careful regard to the classical unities was published 
in 1914. It offers a vivid contrast to the heroic Hellenism of 
Winckelmann and the followers of the neo-classic tradition. It 
presents a patient sufferer and ‘“‘Dulder,” a realistic picture of 
primitive Greek life. It is Hauptmann’s Greece, not the Greece 
of Homer or that of classical tradition. The heroic as such is 
lacking; the human abounds. When the shepherds in the third 
act worship according to their primitive nature-cult the gods 
themselves seem to walk and mingle with them in answer to 
their prayers. This is not a Greece of noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur, but one of surging human emotions and Dionysian 
intensity, of primitive folk, though the poet clothes it all in 
the restraint of Appollonian beauty. One feels in this drama 
what Hauptmann himself had felt so keenly in Greece, the unity 
of life, religion, art, nature. 

If in his Odysseus drama Hauptmann’s treatment of the 
ancient world is still very much in keeping with classical and 
pseudo-classical proprieties of dramatic form, in the Festspiel 
(1913) he is influenced quite consciously by the ancient “Mi- 
mus,”’ the folk-masque and carnival play.” This daring puppet- 
play presented in a series of swiftly-moving scenes or pictures 
a cogent review of the birth of a new era in Europe and in 
Germany, the rise of national consciousness among the peoples 
of Europe that followed so quickly upon the French Revolution, 
the demise of the old Holy Roman Empire, the meteoric career 
of Napoleon, and the awakening of Prussia and Germany. 


42 Hermann Reich, Der Mimus, Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchlandlung, 1903: 
also his article in Die Literatur, Nov., 1932. 
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Masks and processions, crowds, masses of people, rulers, poets, 
thinkers, warriors, symbolic figures, pageantry and color, humor 
and pathos, pass in quick succession. Hauptmann in introducing 
his work recalls the “mimische Hypothese” of Philistion— 

Wie nennt man gleich das Stiick? Das Ding ist schwer. 

Man kennt die Gattung hierzuland nicht mehr. 

Etwa ’nen Mimus, mimische Hypothese? 

Wie sie Philistion, der Weltverichter 

ersonnen, der gestorben am Gelichter?* 


but notes at once that his work deals with a more modern 
period, “denn unser Mimus spielt im Empire,” and that it has 
in it a mixture of the northern, the German, and the classical, 
the Greek—‘Wir beginnen auf deutsche Weise mystisch und 
enden quasi klassizistisch.” 

It is interesting to note that both in the Festspiel, which 
appeared shortly before the outbreak of the World War, and in 
Till Eulenspiegel, which appeared after its close, the poet ex- 
presses fearlessly his own opinion of militarism and war, of the 
confusions of civilization, and the causes of social distress and 
disorder. In both works he takes something of an Olympian 
viewpoint, for as he surveys life men seem little more than pup- 
pets in an eternal game played by some mighty power or force, 
some mighty spirit which dwells and operates within and behind 
all things. ‘“‘Und der Direktor, wohlbedichtig, sitzt lichelnd 
hinter seiner Wand und halt die Fiden in der Hand.’“ His 
attitude is distinctly deutsch-griechisch, and in both works the 
influence of the Griechischer Friihling is quite evident. Themes 
which have been slowly developing and ripening in his thought 
and works are quite clearly and definitely focused and stated 
in the Festspiel. Fundamentally they are varying phases of the 
one central and all-absorbing interest which we have discussed, 
man’s relation to and home in nature, the universe, God. Haupt- 
mann looks deeper than the family or the particular social 
organization or milieu. Man’s eternal conflicts run deep in his 
very biological, natural relationships. The poet’s meditations 
impel him to seek a new synthesis between two vital cultural 


*’ Hauptmann also names his puppet player Philistiades after Philistion; 
see also Lutz Weltmann, “H. und die Antike” in G. H. und das junge Deutsch- 
land. Breslau: Priebatsche Buchhandlung, 1932. 

“ Werke, vu, 19; cf. also vit, 336. 
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experiences, that of Christian European civilization and that 
of ancient pagan Greece. The words of the Pythia, the prophet- 
ess,” reveal at once the problem with which Hauptmann had 
wrestled in Emanuel Quint and was to treat again in the Ketzer 
von Soana, Die Blaue Blume, Till Eulenss piegel. In the figure of 
the mother who demands back her lost son from the manikins 
of militarism and grows before our eyes into the mighty figure 
of Athene-Deutschland, priestess, goddess and mother of a 
people, we have the mother theme, which since the Greek jour- 
ney had been assuming greater significance in his works, a 
glorification of woman as the eternal mate and mother of man. 
Athene-Deutschland, Mother Germania exhorts her children on 
to works of peace and love, to fruitful and productive creative 
effort—‘‘Ich machte euch zu Ringern mit dem Wahn... Ich 
machte euch zu Liebenden... Und darum lasst uns Eros 
feiern!”” She stands in her Athenian helmet and armor before 
the facade of a Gothic cathedral, as representatives of all con- 
structive, human activities, and more particularly of German 
civilization pass before her to dissappear into “‘des deutschen 
Domes Liebesnacht.” The Masque is colored by German and 
classic allusions and figures. It is written for the most part in 
German Knittelvers, though the longer classic trimeter is used 
in the speeches of the Pythia and of Athene-Deutschland. 
Hauptmann brings Christianity down from the clouds of 
creed and dogma in the naive faith of Quint, the Narr in Christo 
(1910). In his simple reasoning concerning the Christian trinity 
Quint finds that God in the spirit of Christ enters the individual 
human being by means of spiritual rebirth. God, spirit becomes 
man in Christ, and man reborn in the spirit becomes Christ— 
“Christus? ich kenne ihn nicht, oder ich bin es selbst!”.“ Only 
in the human do God and man meet on common ground; but 
Hauptmann is none the less conscious of the fact that man in his 
humanity is after all but an expression of nature and dependent 
thereupon. Although Quint’s Christianity is an expression of that 
geographical province which produced the mysticism of Béhme 
and Scheffler, it is not out of touch with nature’s inviolable ways. 
In his seeking to relive the life of Christ among the hills and 
valleys of his native Silesia, he finds God present in nature as 
well as in man. He scorns the orthodox creeds and terms the 


See also Werke, x1, 77, 78. “® Werke, x, 407. 
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Church and its rituals “eine Mérdergrube,’’’ not a house of 
prayer, and goes into mad ecstasy in the rays of the rising sun, 
just as his ignorant and deluded followers, the valley-brethren, 
lose themselves in a frenzied orgy of lust, that is closely akin 
to the ancient orgies of Dionysos, when they believe that the 
Judgment day is at hand and their Saviour near. The simple 
mysticism of Quint, the poor Narr, is not far removed from the 
pagan nature-cult of the Ketzer von Soana (1918). Both scorn 
the materialistic civilization of their time with its traditions 
and conventions; both are rebels, individualists, and desert the 
ways of man to live their lives in their own way, and find most 
complete self-realization in self-surrender to, in utter selflessness 
in God—Quint spiritually and the Ketzer in so far as he partakes 
in the divine mystery of creation. Quint’s Christ is not nailed 
to a cross in death, but is alive and vital in spirit amongst man- 
kind.“* The Eros of the Keizer is the result primarily of the in- 
fluence upon the poet of his contacts with Greek civilization 
and his studies and reading in the fields of primitive and pagan 
life and religion. 

In the Griechischer Frihling Hauptmann comments upon 
the ideal of Greek womanhood as Homer draws it in Penelope 
and Nausikaa, an ideal of womanly beauty in fidelity and com- 
panionship. In reading Pausanias he marvelled at the purity, 
modesty, freshness, “die gesunde Bliite frischen und herben 
Magdtums” with which Britomartis is conceived and pre- 
sented.‘ In Hauptmann’s dramas and stories woman plays a 
commanding réle. In the works which follow upon the trip to 
Greece greater admiration is quite evident, as has been men- 
tioned, for woman as mate and mother, Both Gersuind and 
Griselda in the dramas which immediately follow it are in their 
way, like nature, elemental, amoral. Rautendelein as a creature 
of nature was still romantic and northern; Griselda, Gersuind., 
Agata, Tehura are more primitive, pagan. The Greek ideal in 
Nausikaa, Britomartis is to be seen in later characters like 
Leukone, Pyrrha, Iphis, even Inken Peters. Lucie Heil (Gabriel 
Schilling, 1906) and Eva Burns (Adlantis, 1912) have stability 
and health, and contrast decidedly with Hannah Elias in the 


‘7 Werke, x1, 51; “Die Kirchen bei uns sind Mausoleen.” 
*S Cf. Versunkene Glocke, Act 111, Werke, 111, 350. 
* Werke, x1, 35 and 70. 
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former and Ingigerd Hahlstrém in the latter work, who are 
spoiled creatures of a decadent materialistic civilization.®® Frau 
John (Die Ratien, 1910) presents us with the woman who craves 
but is denied motherhood. Griselda represents more completely 
the new Hauptmann type, strong, self-sufficient, compelling, 
invincible, like a force of nature, helpful, genuine, beyond mere 
norms of good and evil—the ‘‘Minnin,”’ stronger and mightier 
than the male. The closing words of the Ketzer von Soana well 
express this: “War das nicht die Minnin, die Menschin, die 
syrische Géttin, die Siinderin, die mit Gott zerfiel, um sich ganz 
dem Menschen, dem Manne zu schenken? ... er fiihlte vor 
diesem Weibe sich ganz, ganz klein werden. Diese vollen, in 
aller betérenden Siisse fast héhnisch gekriiuselten Lippen wus- 
sten, es gab gegen sie keinen Widerspruch. Es gab keinen Schutz, 
keine Waffe gegen den Anspruch dieses Nackens, dieser Schul- 
tern und dieser von Lebenshauchen beseligten und bewegten 
Brust. Sie stieg aus der Tiefe der Welt empor und stieg an dem 
Staunenden vorbei—und sie steigt und steigt in die Ewigkeit, 
als die, in deren gnadenlose Hinde Himmel und Holle tiberant- 
wortet sind.” In Aélantis (1912) Hauptmann pointed out that 
““Mutterbewusstsein”’ alone could point out the way to any real 
solution of the problem of woman’s rights and that her true 
strength lay in her realization of her important function as a 
member of natural order rather than of that of man-made 
civilization. ‘Die Zelle des kiinftigen Zellenstaats, der einen 
gesunderen sozialen Kérper darstellen wird, ist das Weib mit 
Mutterbewusstsein. . . Das Naturrecht des Weibes ist das Recht 
auf das Kind... Bildet eine Liga der Miitter, wiirde ich den 
Frauen raten . . . Erobert euch das natiirliche, vollberechtigte, 
stolze Bewusstsein der Menschheits-Gebirerinnen zuriick, und 
ihr werdet im Augenblicke, wo ihr’s habt, uniiberwindlich sein.”™ 
And in the Insel der grossen Mutter (1924) he unites the two 
themes, Eros and motherhood, both of them expressions of the 
same inviolable law of nature, in a magical fantastic story of 
the rise and fall of a modern matriarchy™ on a tropical island, 
a work full of ripe wisdom, humor, and beauty. 


5° Cf. also the contrast between Gule and Baubo in Till, and between 
Wanda and the Férsterstochter in Wanda. 5 Werke, rx, 100. 

® The Insel reflects the renewal of interest in Germany in the works of J. J. 
Bachofen. Cf. Kréner Taschenausgabe 52: Mudterrecht und Urreligion, 1927; also 
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In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cantos of Haupt- 
mann’s post-war Odyssey, the epic Till Eulenspiegel, Till in a 
vain search for beauty and harmony, symbolized by the Greek 
Helen, as a panacea for the world’s ills, is transported in dream 
back to the valley of the Eurotas, where he is met by Apollo in 
the guise of a shepherd tending his flocks.* There in this wonder- 
land of peace and fulfillment he is introduced to his “Guru” or 
guardian angel and then to the god Eros. Later he meets not 
Helen but the frolicsome Baubo. With her he lives for years in 
bucolic simplicity and bliss. Seeking Helen he had found Baubo, 
the same Baubo whose jovial antics had made the lonely and 
sad Demeter smile, and whom Goethe had ignominiously 
doomed to the witches’ revelry on the Brocken. These scenes 
contrast strikingly with the adventures of Goethe’s Faust in 
the home of Greek myth and legend, for much as Helen was to 
Faust and Goethe the incarnation of pure beauty and form, of 
the Appolonian, so Baubo incorporates rather the Dionysian 
elements, the mate and mother—life not art. She is gay, life- 
loving. warm-hearted, natural, a helpmate and companion. She 
is of the flesh rather than the spirit, 


Edel, hilfreich und gut, das war Baubo. Die hilfreiche Giite 
dieser einstigen Magd, selbst vor Géttern nicht bléd, sie erquickte 
Demeter, die Allmutter. Und als sie es tat, war sie selber 

die Allmutter. Allgiite erhob sie noch iiber die Gétter. 


Goodness rather than beauty or intellect are her chief char- 
acteristics. She bubbles over with health and sympathy. She 
is full of mystery and mirth, and is on equal terms with the 
gods and men, preferring always the human to the divine and 
finding always the divine in the human. Till’s idyll with her, 
though brief, is one of the most beautiful things in the poem. 
The Helen of Faust is a counterpart of the Goethe-Winckelmann 
interpretation of the Greeks, just as the Baubo of Till is more 
typical of the Nietzsche-Hauptmann viewpoint. Baubo is 
nearer reality; Helen is an ideal. And Till searching for Helen 





Beck (Miinchen, 1926), “Der Mythus von Orient und Occident aus den Werken 
von Bachofen (Schréter-Baumler). In the creation of a Mythos by the mothers, 
Greek (on the part of Miss Lawrence) and Hindu (Babette Lindemann) cosmog- 
onies are interwoven. 

88 Werke, x1, 100; also descriptions of the Eurotas valley, 129. 
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finds Baubo just as the artist in the Hirtenlied longing to possess 
Rachel found Lea. But Till restless and ever seeking is trans- 
ported on the back of Cheiron, like Faust in the Klassische 
Walpurgisnacht, into the far distances where reside the eternal 
mysteries, and where all things have their beginning and end, 
and there he witnesses primal creation in the union of Leda and 
the swan, and sees the dreaded abode of Chaos itself with its 
Gorgons and Phorkyades, all these reminiscent of course of 
Faust’s visits to the world of classical mythology. Yet whereas 
Goethe aims to present the incarnation of classical Greek beauty, 
Hauptmann presents the very essence of the pagan in its close- 
ness to nature and elemental being. Goethe presents the ideal, 
calm, plastic, serene; Hauptmann the real, effervescing with 
life and warmth and gayety. Both are visioned through the 
magic and mystic curtains of the dream. 

A comparison of the Sunken Bell (1896) with the Heretic of 
Soana (1918) reveals a development on the poet’s part from 
uncertainty and hesitancy to more resigned serenity and poise. 
In fact the transformation of the priest Francesco Vela from a 
devout disciple of an orthodox Christian creed to a child of 
nature and worshiper of natural symbols, a disciple of the god 
Eros, is symbolic of Hauptmann’s own transformation after the 
Greek journey. It is true that there is much of the Dionysian 
in the Sunken Bell, but Master Heinrich, though he felt him- 
self to be the “outcast child of the bright sun, who longs for 
home” was as yet too weak to break with his world; he was 
“called” but not “chosen,” as the old Wittichen put it. The 
Heretic on the other hand dares break completely with society. 
The story of his conversion is an explanation of how he turned 
from an “unnatural” person into a “natural” one, he says, from 
a captive into a freeman, from a warped and morose man into 
a happy and contented one. He becomes co-creator with God, 
a part of the sacred miracle of creation. Just as Quint feels him- 
self become Christ incarnate, so the Ketzer becomes Eros in- 
carnate. “Lege mir nicht eine fertige Schépfung in den Schoss, 
O Gott, sondern mache mich zum Mitschépfer. Lass mich 
teilnehmen an deinem nie unterbrochenen Schépfungswerk; 
denn nur dadurch, und durch nichts anderes, vermag ich auch 
deines Paradieses teilhaft zu werden.” In Indipohdi (1920), the 
dramatic poem which is like a hymn to the eternal “Stirb and 
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Werde”’ of nature and life, Prospero’s parting message to his 
children, who seem to be so deutsch-griechisch in the exotic en- 
vironment of the play, places an analogous emphasis on life: 
“Ormann, nun lebe wohl! Pyrrha, leb’ wohl, und zeuget das 
Lebendige.’™ 

In the poem, Die blaue Blume which was printed in 19245 
and in which the poet finds himself in a dream amongst old 
friends and associations long past away on the mythical and 
classical island of Leuke—in truth it is the Capri of fond and 
happy memories—we have a curious and vague mingling of 
Christian and Greek symbolism. The poem is replete with 
Greek allusions. The contrast is clearly drawn between the 
Christ-Crucified and Dionysos. A mad Bacchic procession with 
Dionysos at its head enters the portals of a Gothic Cathedral, 
where worship is being held to the Crucified One, and almost 
at once a winged horse with the poet, lyre in hand, on his back 
breaks forth out of the cathedral and, rising, vanishes—a symbol 
of Hauptmann’s longed-for synthesis of the West-dstliche in art 
and life, of the union of Dionysos and Christ. In the fragment 
printed from Der grosse Traum in 1927 a similar vision is pre- 
sented.® 

The works of his maturity disclose a wide familiarity with 
and knowledge of the literature of the ancients, though he is 
dependent upon translations. Any attempt to gauge the extent 
of his reading of classic writers would be futile. Homer and 
Virgil he knows well, as he does the great tragic dramatists. 
But one is amazed when one comes upon a reference to some 
little known and read poet or historian. Pausanias was his guide 
when he visited Athens and the Acropolis. The bucolic poets, 
Theocritus, Virgil, left their impress upon his idyllic epic, Anna 
(1921). Plautus, Aristophanes, and the ancient Mimus, the 
plays of the folk, have influenced him, as have the prose tales 
of Apuleius, Petronius, and especially the “Daphnis and Chloe’”’ 
of Longus which has left its mark upon the Ketzer von Soance. 
Plato, whose Symposium especially he loves and hopes to ar- 
range for the stage, has had great influence upon his thought, 


“ Werke, x1, 206 (Ketser); vi11, 321 f (Indipohdi). 
5 Cf. Neue Rundschau, Jan. 1924. 
% Cf. Newe Rundschau, Jan. 1927; also Col di Rodi (1904) in Werke, xm, 170. 
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as we'have seen.*’ One need but glance through the Griechischer 
Friihling to be impressed with his amazing acquaintance with 
Greek literature, art, and life even before the trip in 1907. His 
works also reveal omnivorous reading in the field of primitive 
religion, in the works of the early church fathers and early 
Christian sects, as well as in that of the many non-Christian 
creeds and faiths. The result finds expression in hosts of allusions 
to the mythologies and cults of different races and times.®® For 
Hauptmann has always been greatly interested in man’s myth- 
building propensity, his illusions and utopias, in all that which 
has served him as a fullfillment and outlet for his inner self. 
“Die Kraft zur Illusion,” he calls it in Michael Kramer, “die 
Kraft zur Illusion ...das ist der beste Besitz der Welt... 
eigentlich Phantasie .. . Phantasie und den Glauben daran.’’®® 
This world of illusion furnishes the motive, as we have seen, 
which lies basic to the symbolism of Pippa, of Helen, of Rachel. 
It brings heaven to little Hannele in the hour of her death. It 
is the secret of the appeal of the Hellenic world to Hauptmann 
himself. It has liberated and enriched his spiritual self and 
brought to full fruition all of his latent possibilities, not merely 
in the breadth and depth of his Weltanschauung, but also in 
his mastery over various art forms in prose and verse. 

This Hellenic element fits in too in the general current of 
thought which had been growing in importance through the 
nineteenth century in German and in other literatures. Goethe 
and Schiller, among others, were conscious of the conflict be- 
tween the ethic and the aesthetic, of the division between spirit 
and flesh, and both had felt the desire to bridge over the disunity 
between the northern and the southern, the Germanic and the 
Greek, though with them the problem is more specifically a 
matter of art and form. With Heine, as with Ibsen, the contrast 
between Nazarenism and Hellenism, between Galilean and 
Emperor, becomes more and more a problem of Weltanschauung, 
of a new ethical conception. Ibsen visioned a union of the em- 
pires of the spirit and of the flesh in his great philosophical 


57 Cf. Hermann Reich, Die Literatur, Nov. 1932, p. 78 f: as for the Ketser 
one should not forget Zola’s Abbé Mouret (cf. Rostock doctoral dissertation of 
Wilhelm Reinke, Carl Hauptmann und sein episches Werk, 1926, p. 38 f.) 

88 This is especially to be seen in Till Eulenspiegel, Weisser Heiland, Insel 
der grossen Mutter. 59 Werke, tv, 198. 
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drama. Other lovers of beauty have felt this division keenly 
and longed to overcome it; one need but recall Swinburne, 
Oscar Wilde, and many other of the young poets of the nineties 
in England and of the Neo-romanticists especially in Germany. 
It was Nietszche, as we have pointed out above, who, following 
in the footsteps of Friedrich Schlegel and Hélderlin, among 
others, focused attention upon a new interpretation of classical 
Greek art and life, and perhaps we must go back to Herder®® 
to find in his evolutionary historicism a key to the wide diver- 
gence between the static view of the classical accepted by the 
eighteenth and the more dynamic interpretation which has 
characterized the prevalent attitude of the nineteenth century. 
Nietzsche’s championship of the Dionysian element in Greek 
culture has beyond question influenced Hauptmann’s conception 
and glorification of Eros as the central creative life-force, though 
the latter takes it more directly from Plato. It is the Greek 
influence which has enabled him to present life as the expression 
of an all encompassing cosmic will, and thus to bring unity into 
his thought. It has helped to bring about an Indian Summer of 
youthful productivity, vigor, depth, poise, and beauty to his 
art. He is no longer torn so distressfully by personal and social 
conflicts; there is a more comprehending and resigned serenity 
and wisdom in his attitude. Yet he is by no means passive and 
purely complacent; his is still the questioning and seeking mind, 
full of sympathy and understanding. It would be wrong to infer 
that the ideal of the Christ, of sympathy and love, of peace and 
self-denial for the sake of others, is absent from the writings of 
the old Hauptmann. What we find is rather a synthesis of 
Christ and Dionysos in Eros, who is of the flesh and the spirit, 
not sex but love in its broadest and noblest expression. Veland 
the smith (1925), though he chooses to exact revenge in his 
own pagan way, is conscious of the admonitions of the shepherd 
Ketill to love and forgive one’s enemies, and Till as he nears his 
end in the Alps hears the tinkling bells of the flocks of the eternal 
shepherd, now strangely confused with those of Eros-Hetairos, 
and as he lays aside his jester’s cap he follows their music 
into the Beyond. The Saviour Christ is always presented in 
these later works in the guise of a shepherd watching over his 


* Cf. Hauptmann’s championship of Herder in Chapiro, Gespriche mit 
G. H. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1932), p. 147. 
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flock, in no way bound to Book or Church or Cross. Even in his 
wanderings in Greece Hauptmann had been haunted by the 
symbolic figure of Christ the eternal, the divine shepherd, 
“Hirtengott.”’® 

Hauptmann is still as always the German, the Silesian. 
Hellenism afforded him a deeper, richer, more serene interpre- 
tation of nature and human life. It gave him his complete aes- 
thetic experience in his life-long search for beauty. For Haupt- 
mann seems to incorporate unconsciously within himself what 
he found on all sides in Greece, the Dionysian and creative urge. 
A part of nature, he seems to be able to create in literature 
naively like nature without effort or toil, without “art,” simply 
because of his inner love of beauty and life and his inner need 
to create. In his words at the opening of the Hauptmann exhibit 
in Breslau in September, 1932, he said: “‘Sie haben hier um die 
mir zuriickgelegten siebzig Lebensjahre Ereignisse, Menschen, 
und Dinge aus diesen sieben Jahrzehnten gruppiert, aus denen, 
mich inbegriffen, das Leben in det Tat als eim Suchen nach dem 
Letzten des Schénen allein verstindlich wird. Wenn ich auch 
heute nicht das Gefiihl habe, mehr gefunden zu haben und zu 
besitzen, als ich in meiner Jugend besass, und von einer. gréss- 
eren Nihe des Ideals nicht reden kann, so ist doch gewiss, dass 
ich den Hunger und Durst danach noch in mir trage—ein Um- 
stand, der nur geniigen muss. Leben summiert sich ja eigentlich 
nicht, deshalb bin ich wohl nur—das Leben ist ja stets nur der 
Augenblick—in meinem Augenblicksbewusstsein reicher gewor- 
den .. .”® The journey to Greece and contact with the Hellenic 
world made Hauptmann only more truly and deeply German, 
more intrinsically himself. His genius has developed organically 
with the slowness and wholesomeness of natural processes. His 
trip to Greece gave him stability and strength in his art and life 
and helped to reveal his essential greatness as a Germanic artist. 
The words of the Festspiel apply to him as well as to his Athene- 
Deutschland: “ein ganzer Deutscher, ein halber Hellene.’”’® 


FRED B. WAHR 
University of Michigan 


8 Werke, x1, 81. 
@ Cf. Neue Breslauer Zeitung, Sept. 4, 1932. 
8 Werke, vit, 77. 











DAS MODERNE DEUTSCHE KUNSTMARCHEN 


Kaum eine andere Literatur weist einen derartigen Reichtum 
an Kunstmirchen auf wie die deutsche; der Einfluss des 
Miarchens iiberhaupt, seine teilweise Verwendung in Motiv und 
Stil im Roman, im Drama oder im Gedicht ist mit Ausnahme 
der skandinavischen Literatur nur in der deutschen Dichtung 
in solcher Fiille vorhanden. Hugo von Hofmannsthal schreibt 
daher mit Recht in der Einleitung zu seiner Sammlung deutscher 
Novellen: ““Das Wunderhafte des Mirchens ist nirgends ganz 
abgestreift, es ist, als wiren bestindig unter den Kohlen und 
der Herdasche Edelsteine versteckt.””» Um so verwunderlicher 
erscheint es daher, dass die Literaturgeschichte sich nur sehr 
selten mit den deutschen Kunstmirchen befasst hat. Seit den 
Arbeiten von Benz, Todsen und Buchmann iiber das romantische 
Kunstmirchen ist nichts Namhaftes mehr iiber dieses Gebiet 
geschrieben worden, wie ich zu meiner Uberraschung entdeckte, 
als ich vor ein paar Jahren eine Untersuchung tiber das moderne 
Kunstmirchen begonnen habe. Die Geschichte des Kunst- 
mirchens von der Romantik zum Naturalismus habe ich zum 
Abschluss gebracht, und die Ergebnisse derselben werden in 
nachster Zeit ver6ffentlicht.' In der von mir bearbeiteten Periode 
finden sich nicht nur unzihlige Kunstmirchen, sondern vor 
allem ist jeder bedeutendere Dichter mit einem oder mehreren 
Kunstmirchen vertreten. Man hat meist das Volksmirchen als 
Kriterion des Kunstmirchens aufgestellt, was mir durchaus 
verkehrt scheint. Meine Definition zeigt am besten, welchen 
Weg ich eingeschlagen habe. Sie lautet: “Das Kunstmirchen ist 
ein Marchen, dessen Stil deutlich die Eigenart seines Verfassers 
zeigt und dessen Inhalt den individuellen Menschen kennzeich- 
net, wihrend das Volksmirchen und das sich daran anlehnende 
Kinder- und volkstiimliche Mirchen einen objektiven Stil und 
Inhalt hat, die kaum den Verfasser verraten. Das Kunst- 
mirchen wird seiner Natur nach, ebenso wie Roman und No- 
velle, sich an jeweils herrschende Literaturstrémungen anpas- 
sen.” 

Die Ergebnisse meiner Arbeit iiber das Miirchen nach der 
Romantik beweisen die Richtigkeit meiner Definition, denn 
ebenso wie die iibrigen Literaturformen zeigen auch die poetisch- 
realistischen Kunstmiarchen von Hauff, Gotthelf, Mérike, Kel- 

1 Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. 
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ler, Ludwig, Stifter und Storm einen starken Realismus im 
Gegensatz zu der phantastischen Unwirklichkeit des romanti- 
schen Mirchens. Dieser Realismus macht sich geltend im Milieu, 
in der Wahl der Helden und im Detail. Nicht die Natur ist mehr 
der Schauplatz sondern das Dorf oder der Bauernhof, und die 
Helden sind echte Handwerksgesellen, Bauernmidchen oder 
gar Tiere. Der endgiiltigen Versetzung des Helden in ein Wun- 
derland, wie es hiufig bei E. T. A. Hoffmann vorkommt, steht 
im spiteren Mirchen die Riickkehr des Helden in die wirkliche 
Welt gegeniiber. Nicht das innere Erleben des Helden oder die 
Liebe ist der Mittelpunkt, sondern die Handlung nimmt wieder 
den ersten Platz ein. Daher steht die Objektivitait des poetisch- 
realistischen Mirchens in direktem Gegensatz zu der Subjek- 
tivitat des romantischen Mirchens. Wihrend dieses, wie die 
romantische Dichtung, ein Lied der Sehnsucht ist, driickt das 
poetisch-realistische Mirchen die Freude an dem Diesseits, die 
Liebe zum Bestehenden aus. Ebenso wirklichkeitsgetreu wie 
der Inhalt, ist auch die festgefiigte, klare und volkstiimliche 
Sprache. 

Diese kurzen Hinweise miissen geniigen, um darzustellen, 
dass die Mirchenproduktion der poetischen Realisten eine 
durchaus originelle war. Leider kann man dies nicht sagen von 
der Marchenflut, die in den achtziger und neunziger Jahren des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts den Markt iiberschwemmte. Keines der 
Miarchen von Heyse, Isolde Kurz, Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, Volkmann-Leander usw. kann Anspruch machen auf 
wirkliche Originalitaét. Eine Ausnahme machen am ehesten 
einige der liebenswiirdigen Mirchen Seidels, die knorrigen 
Miarchen des Steinklopferhanns von Anzengruber und die 
satirischen Mirchen Gustav Falkes. Dass Richard Dehmel 
verschiedene Kindermirchen geschrieben hat, ist wenig be- 
kannt. Die gegenwirtige Arbeit ist ein Versuch auf die Haupt- 
entwicklungen des modernen Miarchens hinzuweisen. Ich habe 
Dichter gewahlt, die Vertreter verschiedener moderner Rich- 
tungen sind und deren Mirchen mir jedesmal einen neuen Weg 
zu zeigen scheinen und zugleich Ausdruck einer ganz bestimmten 
Persénlichkeit sind. Als ersten von den sechs Dichtern, die 
ich besonders beriicksichtigen will, behandle ich Ricarda Huch 
aus zwei Griinden: erstens, wegen ihrer theoretischen Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit dem Miarchen in ihrem Buch iiber die Romantik 
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und zweitens, weil das Mirchen so stark in ihren Werken ver- 
wandt wird, trotzdam sie nie ein eigentliches Kunstmirchen 
geschrieben hat. 

Wahrend Ricarda Huch Tiecks Mirchen ablehnt, erkennt 
sie Goethes oder Novalis’ symbolische Mirchen als Muster 
einer neuen und berechtigten Art an. Sie schreibt: ‘Warum 
sollte nicht auch der moderne Mensch seine Mirchen haben? 
An die man andre Anforderungen stellen diirfte, ja miisste als 
an die alten Volksmirchen?”’ Ihre Ansicht stimmt ganz und gar 
iiberein mit meiner eigenen Definition des Kunstmirchens. 

Besonders interessant ist ein anderes Zitat, weil es das eigene 
Schaffen der Dichterin in bester Weise charakterisiert. Sie sagt: 
“‘Novalis’ Ansicht, der Roman miisse Marchen werden, ist nicht 
so tiberspannt, wie man zunichst denken méchte. Wenn man 
sich etwa vornimmt, die Lebensliufe verschiedener, beliebiger 
Personen nach Miarchenart genau zu erzihlen, indem man sie 
liebevoll genau betrachtet, die kleinen, seltsamen Zufilligkeiten 
und Verkniipfungen sich nicht entgehen liasst und alles als 
bedeutend ansieht, so wird man finden, dass jedes, auch das 
iirmste Leben so wunderbar wie irgend ein Mirchen ist.” Diese 
Ansicht stimmt vollstindig itiberein mit derjenigen von Richard 
Benz; er meint, man solle heute nicht mehr versuchen, Mirchen 
zu schreiben, sondern jedes dichterische Kunstwerk solle und 
miisse mehr und mehr vom “‘Geist des Marchens” durchdrungen 
sein. Dieses Durchdrungensein vom ‘“‘Geist des Mirchens” hebt 
Egon Friedell als besonderes Merkmal der Dichtung Peter Al- 
tenbergs hervor. 

Ricarda Huchs Mondreigen von Schlaraffis zeigt, wie die 
Dichterin die oben zitierte Ansicht in die Praxis umsetzte. Diese 
neue Art der Erzihlung wirkt zunichst bei hergebrachten 
Begriffen etwas verwirrend. So nennt Richard M. Meyer den 
Mondreigen eine ““Mirchennovelle,” wihrend Elfriede Gottlieb 
in ihrem ausgezeichneten Buch iiber Ricarda Huch einen solchen 
Titel ganz und gar verwirft. Das stark realistische Beiwerk ver- 
mindert auf jeden Fall den Eindruck des Mirchenhaften und 
doch ist ganz klar, dass die Mairchenbestandsteile die treibenden 
Krifte sind. Der marchenhafte Stil ist es vor allem, der Ricarda 
Huchs Werke so nahe in das Gebiet des Marchens riickt, auch 
schildern ihre Romane und ihre Novellen hiufig Miarchengestal- 
ten wie Galeide in Rudolf Ursleu oder Hadwig in der Erzihlung 
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Hadwig im Kreuzgang. Die Geschehnisse sind oft ebenso wun- 
derbar wie im Marchen, dabei verlasst aber die Dichterin nie 
den Boden der Wirklichkeit, selbst nicht in ihrem miarchen- 
haftesten Roman Von den Kénigen und der Krone. Durch die 
Symbolik im Mondreigen beriihrt sich Ricarda Huch mit der 
neuentstehenden symbolischen Maéarchenliteratur, vertreten 
durch Hofmannsthal, Hesse, Hans Franck und andere. Zugleich 
kniipft sie direkt an romantische Praxis an. Eines ihres friihesten 
Werke ist ein symbolisches Dornréschendrama. Ihre Dichtungen 
sind Marksteine auf dem Wege der modernen Mirchenentwick- 
lung. 

Wihrend wir in Ricarda Huch schon viele symbolische An- 
klinge finden, ist Hugo von Hofmannsthal der Hauptvertreter 
des Symbolismus. Vielleicht wird eine spitere Zeit seine sym- 
bolische Mirchennovelle Die Frau ohne Schatten zu seinen wich- 
tigsten Werken rechnen. Wohl haben die romantischen Miar- 
chendichter, besonders Novalis Pate gestanden, aber sie gehért 
trotzdem zu den originellsten Mirchenschépfungen. Diese Art 
des symbolischen Miarchens beginnt mit Goethes ‘Miarchen” 
und wird weitergefiihrt durch Novalis’ Klingsohrmarchen in 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Einzelheiten in Frau ohne Schatten 
wie die Beschreibung der wunderbaren Grotte mit dem Wasser 
des Lebens gemahnt auch an Novalis’ Hyazinth und Rosen- 
bliitchen; auch im Inhalt zeigt sich ein gewisser Zusammenhang. 
Hyazinth sucht den Stein der Weisen, an seiner Statt sinkt 
Rosenbliitchen in seine Arme, sie die Verkérperung aller Weis- 
heit. In Hofmannsthals Miarchen, das viel breiter angelegt ist, 
geht die Suche nach einem Schatten fiir die Kaiserin, eine Feen- 
tochter. Die Erwerbung eines Schattens bedeutet fiir sie Mensch- 
werdung und damit verbunden Weitergabe des Lebens. Es. 
gelingt ihr beinahe, einer Menschenfrau den Schatten zu ent- 
wenden, aber sie wird durch die stumme Giite des Mannes zum 
Mitleid erweckt und opfert ihr eigenes Gliick, die Erwerbung 
des Schattens, fiir das Gliick der beiden Menschen. Durch diese 
héchste Entsagung gewinnt sie aber den Schatten, der Kaiser 
erwacht als neuer Mensch zum Leben und zugleich kehrt der 
Schatten der Menschenfrau wieder zu dieser zuriick, und sie und 
ihr Mann sind jetzt in wirklicher Liebe vereinigt. In einem 
Doppelpaar zeigt Hofmannsthal seelische Reinigung und Er- 
lésung. Soweit das Symbolische. Die miarchenhaften Bestand- 
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teile sind: die Lésung einer schweren Aufgabe, die ausserirdische 
Wunder- und Feenwelt. An das romantische Miarchen erinnert 
die Verwandlungsfihigkeit nicht nur der Gestalten, sondern 
auch der Orte. Auch vom poetisch-realistischen Kunstmirchen 
ist etwas in diesem symbolischen Mirchen enthalten, denn das 
symbolische Geschehen wird immer durch realistische Sinn- 
bilder dargestellt, ja das stark realistische Detail ist sehr hiufig. 
Die Sinnbilder sind gliicklich gewahlt und es zeugt von grosser 
Kunst, dass es Hofmannsthal iiberhaupt gelungen ist, derartig 
stark psychologische Vorgiinge in ein sinnliches Gewand ein- 
zukleiden. Ans Volksmirchen erinnert die kleine Szene, wenn 
der Wunderkahn zum grossen Frachtschiff wird, gefiillt von 
unsichtbaren Hinden mit Hausrat und einer riesigen Speisekam- 
mer, auf dem Mann und Frau in die Menschenwelt zuriick- 
kehren. 

Hofmannsthals grosses Interesse fiir Mirchen ist ferner 
bewiesen durch seine Einleitung zu der ersten wortgetreuen 
Ubersetzung von Tausendundeine Nacht. Er hat selbst ein Mar- 
chen geschrieben, das er die 672. Nacht betitelt. Das Kolorit 
dieses Mirchens ist allerdings orientalisch und die Hauptperson 
ist der Kaufmannssohn wie in vielen orientalischen Mirchen, 
sonst ist nicht die geringste Ahnlichkeit vorhanden mit der 
arabischen 672. Nacht. Das Mirchen ist durchaus symbolisch 
und typisch fiir Hofmannsthal und die Zeit der Dekadenz. Der 
Kaufmannssohn lebt ganz seinen Biichern und Teppichen, nur 
seine vier Diener sind bei ihm. Sie wirken stérend auf ihn ein, 
da sie ihn immer von seiner Betrachtung ablenken. Wegen sei- 
nem Diener muss er in die Stadt und findet dort den Tod, noch 
im Sterben sein Leben hassend. Die Diener bedeuten das Leben, 
das ihn nicht in Ruhe liasst, dessen Hisslichkeit er aber nicht 
gewachsen ist und daher zu Grund geht. Wir denken unwill- 
kiirlich an Tor und Tod, nur dass in diesem Miarchen der ver- 
sdhnliche Schluss fehlt. Auf eine gewisse Art sind Frau ohne 
Schatten und dieses Mirchen Gegensitze: In dem ersteren soll 
das Leben weitergehen und keiner soll sich dem entziehen, in 
dem letzteren ist nichts als die Schwere und die Hisslichkeit 
des Lebens dargestellt, so dass der Mensch sich davor fiirchtet 
und abschliesst. 

Hofmannsthals dramatische Mirchen wie Das Bergwerk zu 
Falun, Der Kaiser und die Hexe kann ich nur erwihnen. Dass 
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das Spiel von Jedermann, Das grosse Salzburger Welitheater, 
Der Tor und der Tod mirchenhafte Bestandteile haben ist, klar. 
Hofmannsthals Kunstmirchen sind, verglichen mit den roman- 
tischen symbolischen Mirchen, sehr verfeinert in Psychologie 
und vor allem in ethischem Gehalt. Wie andere Dichter vor ihm 
hat auch Hofmannsthal gerade das Tiefste seines Wesens, die 
ernste und starke ethische Forderung an die Menschheit, welche 
ein Grundzug seines Schaffens ist, im Mirchen niedergelegt. 
Das Gewand, in das dieser Dichter seine Ideen kleidet, ist viel 
blut- und lebensvoller, gemessen an dem schwer verstindlichen 
allegorischen Klingsohrmirchen. 

Hermann Hesse, der uns einen ganzen Band Miarchen 
geschenkt hat, ist zwar nicht in erster Linie zu den symbolischen 
Dichtern zu rechnen, aber alle seine Mirchen haben symboli- 
schen Grundgehalt. Die Eigenart seiner Mirchen besteht darin, 
dass es poetisch-realistische Mirchen sind, verbunden mit 
symbolischem Inhalt, etwas durchaus Neues. In der gesamten 
von mir untersuchten Miarchenproduktion der poetischen 
Realisten gibt es nur zwei symbolische Mirchen: Mérikes 
Hand der Jezerte und Raabes Marchen von der Kénigin Labe. 
Beide haben orientalischen Hintergrund und unterscheiden sich 
stark von den anderen fest auf der Erde stehenden poetisch- 
realistischen Mirchen. Hesses Miarchen wirken auch deshalb 
neu und eigenartig, weil sie so durchaus persénlich sind, trotz- 
dem sie, was das Mirchenhafte betrifft, mit altbekannten Moti- 
ven arbeiten. 

In dem ersten Mirchen Augustus wiinscht sich die Mutter, 
dass ihr kleiner Sohn von allen geliebt wird, was auch geschieht; 
zugleich aber verhirtet sich sein Herz mehr und mehr und 
stiirzt ihn zuletzt in solche Verzweiflung, dass er sich selbst den 
Tod geben will. Sein Pate erlaubt ihm noch einen Wunsch und 
Augustus wiinscht, dass er von nun an die Menschen lieben soll. 
Nach Jahren der Wanderung kehrt er in seine Heimatstadt 
zuriick und schlaft ein unter den Klaingen einer zarten Musik 
wie zu seiner Kinderzeit. Es ist ein symbolisch-ethisches Marchen 
mit der typischen Heimkehr zu den Stitten der Kindheit, wie 
es so oft in Hesses Romanen vorkommt, so in Peter Camenzind 
oder in Narziss und Goldmund. Das schénste der Hesseschen 
Marchen ist Jris. In symbolischer Weise driickt Hesse hierin 
aus, dass der Mensch nur gliicklich sein kann, wenn er das kind- 
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hafte Gefiihl, das Einssein mit der Natur, das er verloren hat, 
wiederfinden kann. Vielleicht der schénste Charakter Hesses, 
Knulp, ist solch ein kindhafter Mensch, der sich an allem freut 
und allen Freude bringt. Das Ende Knulps, seine Unterredung 
mit Gott, ist ganz in Mirchenstimmung getaucht. Dieser Schluss 
und derjenige des Mirchens /ris erinnern an das romantische 
Miarchen. Der Anfang von Jris, die Schilderung des Gartens, 
ist poetisch realistisch. Es ist Hesse sehr gut gelungen, in 
Augustus und Iris Realismus und Miarchen harmonisch zu 
vereinigen und das Symbolische lebendig zu bekleiden. Wunder- 
voll ist Hesses einfache, musikalische Sprache. Die iibrigen 
Miarchen scheinen mir nicht auf der gleichen Héhe zu stehen. 
Es sind eher Traumerlebnisse, die Idee ist unklar oder beinahe 
tendenziés wie in dem Kriegsmirchen. 

Wahrend Ricarda Huch, Hofmannsthal und Hesse der neu- 
romantischen Richtung angehéren, gehérte Hermann Stehr, 
wenigstens friiher, ganz zur naturalistischen Schule. Er ist der 
bedeutendste Vertreter dieser Richtung, der Marchen geschrie- 
ben hat. Sein reinstes Marchen trigt die Bezeichnung Wendelin 
Heinelt. Ein voller Name als Titel eines Mirchens ist verwun- 
derlich, beweist aber sofort einen starken Realismus. Dieser 
wirkt vor allem stérend in Stehrs Miarchen, weil dadurch 
Miarchen und wirkliche Welt zu krass nebeneinander stehen. 
Der arme Grubenarbeiter Wendelin sucht nach dem Gliick, 
verzichtet aber darauf, als er es findet, um dem armen Mann 
neben ihm zu helfen. Er und seine Kinder bleiben arm aber 
froh, sie finden ihr Gliick, indem sie den armeren Briidern helfen. 
Dieser ethisch-symbolische Gedanke verbindet dieses Marchen 
mit den andern hier besprochenen Mirchen. Auch Stehr wie 
Hesse verwendet altes Marchengut. Wihrend aber Dichter wie 
Hofmannsthal oder Hesse die Dichtung selbst sprechen lassen, 
kann Stehr es sich nicht versagen, sein Marchen in tendenziéser 
Weise zu schliessen mit: “Einmal aber sind wir alle Heinelt- 
Menschen geworden. Dann ist der Himmel auf Erden,’’. . . usw. 
Was soll man aber erst tiber das Marchen vom deutschen Herzen 
sagen, das nichts ist als eine Lobhudelei auf das gute Herz des 
Deutschen? Der liebe Gott hat ihm zwei Herzen gegeben, weil 
er “ihn so erwartungsvoll ansah mit seinen blauen Sternen.” 
Fir mein Gefiihl sind Stehrs Mirchen zu platt und volksschul- 
lehrerhaft, oft gekiinstelt, es fehlt ihnen der harmonische Ein- 
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klang von Natur und Poesie. Die Sprache, die stellenweise schén 
und einfach ist, wird leicht schwiilstig und sentimental. Ich 
teile auch nicht die grosse Begeisterung fiir die Gestalt des 
mirchenhaften Sintlinger Lehnleins im Heiligenhof, das halb 
Mirchenkind, halb Heilige sein soll. 

Es scheint nur einem Dichter unsrer Zeit gelungen zu sein, 
echte, fromme Mirchen zu schreiben. Es sind die Geschichten 
vom lieben Gott von Rainer Maria Rilke. Héchst interessant ist, 
dass auch er versucht hat, das was ihn am tiefsten beschiaftigte, 
das Wissen um Gott, im Marchen festzuhalten. Wiahrend er in 
seinen Gedichten noch um Gott ringt, atmen seine Mirchen 
schon innigste Gewissheit seiner Gegenwart und Giite. Merk- 
wiirdig ist ferner, dass es ihm, dem modernsten, verfeinerten 
Erzihler gelang, ganz den kindlichen Ton der Volksmirchen 
zu treffen, wodurch diese symbolischen Marchen einen Extrareiz 
erhalten, der ihnen den ersten Platz in der symbolischen Kunst- 
mirchenliteratur zusichern sollte. Ricarda Huch schreibt in 
dem friiher erwihnten Kapitel iiber das Mirchen, dass es noch 
keinen Menschen gegeben habe mit der Kultur unserer Zeit, der 
seine Marchen so schlicht und wahrhaft erzihlen kénne, wie es 
im Volksmirchen geschieht, ein solcher Erzihler werde “erst in 
jener Zukunft méglich sein, der das Wunder wieder zur zweiten 
Natur geworden ist.” In Rilke ist ein solcher Mirchenerzihler 
gefunden worden. 

Sein grosses Verstindnis fiir das Miarchen bezeugt auch das 
schéne Buch, das er tiber die Worpsweder Maler geschrieben 
hat und worin er gerade fiir das Mirchenhafte in ihren Bildern 
Worte des tiefsten Verstindnisses findet und Miarchenbilder 
besonders hervorhebt. 

Ein kurzer Hinweis auf eines der Mirchen Rilkes, betitelt 
Wie der Fingerhut dazu kam, der liebe Gott zu sein, diirfte genii- 
gen, um zu zeigen, wie Rilke Ricarda Huchs Forderung erfiillt. 
Eine Gruppe Kinder beschliesst, dass, da die Grossen sich nicht 
mehr um den lieben Gott kiimmern, sie es tun miissen. Jedes 
Ding kann der liebe Gott sein und so wihlen die Kinder den 
Fingerhut zum lieben Gott. Jedes Kind darf ihn einen Tag 
tragen. Als die kleine Marie ihn auf der Wiese verliert und ihn 
bis spit zum Abend sucht, kommt ein fremder Mann, dem sie 
erzihlt, dass sie den lieben Gott sucht. Ich zitiere: ‘‘Der Fremde 
lichelte, nahm sie einfach bei der Hand, und sie liess sich fiihren, 
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als ob jetzt alles gut wire. Unterwegs sagte der fremde Mann: 
‘Und sieh mal, was ich heute fiir einen schénen Fingerhut ge- 
funden habe.’ ” 

In dieser Weise verbinden die Mirchen Rilkes symbolisch- 
ethischen Gehalt mit der einfachsten Sprache, die jedes Kind 
verstehen kénnte. 

Zum Schluss gehe ich ein auf Hans Friedrich Blunck, einen 
der Hauptvertreter deutscher Kunst deutscher Wurzel. In ihm 
ist ein Mirchendichter erstanden, bei dem nicht nur die Sprache, 
sondern auch der Inhalt stark volkstiimlich sind und bei dem 
das Mirchen in so reicher Weise fliesst, wie eigentlich vor ihm 
nur bei Andersen. Ohne Zweifel hat Blunck, wie er selbst in 
seiner Einleitung zu den Mdrchen von der Niederelbe sagt, tief 
aus Volksmirchen und Sage geschépft. Er ist nicht zum Nachah- 
mer geworden wie so viele vor ihm, weil er doch zugleich auch 
Kunstmirchendichter ist und viel von seinem Eigenen in diese 
Mirchen hat fliessen lassen. Blunck ist der Erfinder wirklich 
neuartiger Miarchengestalten. In seiner Miarchenwelt ist alles 
belebt: Unter der Erde hausen die Unterirdischen, im Wasser 
die Bootsbauer, der Klabauter,im Haus der Puk und das Was- 
serméhmchen, in der Regentonne der Poggenschluk. Blunck 
schafft auch ganz neue Geister, die aus der Maschinenwelt 
hervorgehen: die Maschinenkerle, den Rullerpuker, der unter 
den Eisenbahnschienen sitzt, den Lattensinger, die _Telefon- 
stange. Es scheint mir mehr als wahrscheinlich, dass Blunck 
neben dem Volksmirchen sehr stark von Andersen und dem 
romantischen Miarchen beeinflusst wurde, denn eine derart 
starke Belebung der Welt und der Natur, eine solche Fiille von 
Elementargeistern findet sich nirgends im Volksmirchen. 
Blunck schafft mit wenig Strichen lebensvolle Gestalten, dagegen 
ist die Handlung oft sehr schwach. Viele der Mirchen sind eher 
abgerissene Szenen, unvollendete Bilder. Volksmirchen und 
Kunstmirchen haben eigentlich sonst immer eine geschlossene 
Handlung. Blunck liebt es die gleichen Gestalten wieder und 
wieder zu verwenden in solchen Augenblicksszenen. Die Fiille 
der Mirchen bringt es wohl mit sich, dass manche schwach 
geraten sind. Summarisch kénnte man die Mirchen einteilen in 
Naturmirchen, Schiffermirchen, Tiermirchen, Maschinen- 
mirchen. Ofters will Blunck auch belehren. Seine Naturgeister 
machen immer die Erfahrung, dass der Mensch untreu und 
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ungerecht ist. Viele der Marchen sind auch symbolisch. Jeden- 
falls ist seine Mairchenschépfung reich genug, dass sie eine aus- 
fiihrliche Studie verdienen wiirde. 

Als gemeinsames Merkmal der hier besprochenen Mirchen 
fillt ins Auge, dass sie vorwiegend ethisch eingestellt sind, wih- 
rend das poetisch-realistische Marchen vor allem Daseinsfreude 
ausdriickte. Verschiedene Beriihrungspunkte ergeben sich mit 
dem romantischen Mirchen: das innere Erleben des Helden 
steht wieder im Mittelpunkt, die unberiihrte Empfindungswelt 
das Kindes wird gepriesen und gesucht, doch haben alle diese 
Probleme eine grosse Vertiefung erfahren. Der romantische 
Mirchenheld konnte seine Erlésung noch in der Liebe finden. 
Seine Sehnsucht ging nach einem Wunderland der Poesie. Der 
moderne Mirchenheld erstrebt innere Reinigung und Erlésung. 
Das iussere Gewand des modernen Marchens ist viel einfacher, 
realistischer, als das des romantischen Miarchens. So ist auch die 
Sprache festgefiigt, klar, gepflegt. Als Ganzes ist das moderne 
Miarchen viel weniger volkstiimlich wie das poetisch-realistische 
Mirchen. 

Selbstverstandlich ist diese Arbeit nur eine erste Andeutung 
iiber die moderne deutsche Miarchenproduktion, was den 
Charakter derselben betrifft, und vor allem die Ausdehnung. 
Ich konnte in meiner Studie tiber das poetisch-realistische Miar- 
chen nachweisen, dass ebenso wie die romantischen Dichter, 
auch fast alle Dichter der spiteren Periode Mirchen geschrieben 
haben. So ist es auch in der modernen Zeit geblieben. Die 
Aufzaihlung von einigen bekannten Namen mége ein Bild geben. 
Es gibt Marchen von Hans Franck, Ina Seidel, Schnitzler, 
Werfel, Zahn, Bonsels, sogar Flake, Léns, Vesper, Schmidt- 
bonn, Paul Keller, Klabund, usw. usw. 

Diese Ausfiihrungen diirften eine kurze Einfiihrung bieten in 
ein Gebiet der Literatur, das noch so unerforscht und doch so 
reich an Aufschliissen ist iiber das Wesen der Dichter, der Zeit, 
des deutschen Erzihlerstils, wie das deutsche Kunstmiarchen. 

Mimi I. JEHLE 
University of Illinois 
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THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH. By Morgan 
Callaway, Jr. Published by the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. 
$1.50. 


This treatise on the use of the subjunctive in Old English in 
clauses of result is a very fine piece of American scholarship. 
The author tries to settle the much-discussed problem of the 
nature of the subjunctive in such clauses. Some scholars think 
that the subjunctive here is due to the nature of the governing 
clause, i.e., due to the fact that in the governing clause there is 
a negative or some expression of will. Other scholars think that 
the subjunctive here is due to the meaning of the subordinate 
clause itself. The author gives a very interesting account of the 
arguments that have been advanced by the many scholars who 
have discussed this problem. 

To settle the question the author gathers together all the 
facts of Old English in a formidable array and shows convinc- 
ingly that the subjunctive here is due to the meaning of the sub- 
ordinate clause itself. 

Professor Callaway here confines himself strictly to his sub- 
ject; i.e., he never leaves the Old English period to come down to 
the present moment to look at the present in the light of the 
past. The reviewer of this interesting treatise was tempted at 
every step to do this. It was especially interesting to him to note 
that the Old English simple subjunctive in clauses of result must 
now always be replaced by a form with a modal auxiliary: “Da 
cwedon hi... pet hi woldon wyrcan ... enne stypel...swa 
heahne pet his hrof astige up to heofenum,” now “They said 
they wanted to build a tower so high that its top should reach up 
to heaven.” Even in Old English a modal auxiliary was often 
used here: “He sceal tilian sua to libbanne sua he maege pa 
adrugodan heortan gebwenan mid pem flowendan ypon his 
lare,”’ now “He shall try to live s6 that he may moisten the dried 
up heart with the flowing water of his doctrine.”’ There is no 
difference of meaning between the simple form and the form with 
a modal auxiliary, but the simple form has a great disadvantage. 
It has the same form for all its shades of meaning, while the 
form with a modal auxiliary can change the auxiliary to express 
different shades of meaning. Modern English has abandoned 
here the simple subjunctive form in favor of the more expres- 
sive form with a modal auxiliary. As these forms have the same 
meaning as the older simple forms and historically have replaced 
them they should be regarded as subjunctives—the newer sub- 
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junctive forms. The new subjunctive forms have not gained a 
complete victory, for in some categories the older forms still 
linger. 
GEORGE O. CURME 
Northwestern University 





ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Otto Jespersen. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 


The appearance of this book is due to urgent appeals to the 
author to bring out a one-volume grammar embodying the prin- 
ciples explained in his Philosophy of Grammar and his four- 
volume Modern English Grammar. This book is thus intended for 
a wide circle, and it is to be hoped that this aim will be attained. 
It is a question how far down in our American schools this book 
may help teachers of English. Professor Jespersen employs the 
new grammatical terms that he uses in his larger works so that 
it will be difficult for some to follow him. But the new terms are 
carefully explained and a brave teacher will try to master them 
and get the great blessing that will surely come from the reading 
of this book. It will probabiy stimulate him to go on and read 
Professor Jespersen’s larger works. 

I jot down here a few things that came to me in reading this 
stimulating book—stimulating not only to elementary teachers 
but also to scholars. 

Professor Jespersen is a great scholar and an extremely 
modern one. I was surprised to find that he always refers to my 
our, your, their as pronouns. They were originally the genitives 
of the personal pronouns /, we, you, they, but they are now ad- 
jectives and should be called so. 

Professor Jespersen speaks of the “‘prop-word one’’: “this 
large boat and that small ome.’”’ Here one is not a word at all. It 
is a mere suffix belonging to small. It is a modern device to con- 
vert an adjective into a pronoun referring back to the preceding — 
noun. Though ome is here a part of small it is not written 
together with it as the parts of English words need not be writ- 
ten together. Has loved is as much one word as loved. Both has 
loved and loved (=love did) are compound forms that are now 
felt as units. In one case the parts are written together, in the 
other they are written apart. 

Professor Jespersen calls the so-called “‘progressive form” 
the “expanded form.” In general he has a great fondness for new 
terms and some of them seem to me uncalled for, but the term 
“expanded form” appeals to me, for the “progressive form” 
is often not progressive at all, as in “you are exaggerating.’’ The 
person addressed here has just made a statement, and the 
speaker replies, “you are exaggerating.’’ Nothing is represented 
here as going on. The reference is not to something going on 
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but to a single statement that has just been made. The speaker 
employs “you are exaggerating’ instead of “‘you exaggerate” 
because the latter statement does not refer to one statement but 
to a general habit of exaggerating. 

I now employ Professor Jespersen’s “expanded form,” but I 
use it in a different sense. I employ it to include all expressions 
containing be and a present participle without regard to the 
meaning. The expended form is not single in meaning but has 
two quite different uses. In one use the expression is terminate, 
i.e., expresses a fact, as in “you are exaggerating.” In the other 
use the form represents something as going on or as continuing. 
Of this use Professor Jespersen says that it represents someone 
as in the middle of something, some protracted action or state: 
“He is working in the garden.” I do not think Professor Jesper- 
sen has characterized this usage accurately. The essential idea 
here is that of progression, which has given rise to the common 
term “progressive form.”” One may be in the middle of the 
activity as in “he is working in the garden.” But on the other 
hand the action may be just starting: “he is waking up.” The 
same form often indicates an approach to an end: “his strength 
is giving out.’ The difference of meaning here is caused by the 
different meanings of the verbs or the verbal phrases. The ele- 
ment common to all these sentences is progression. And yet the 
term “progressive from” is a poor one, for this grammatical form 
often indicates a simple fact without any progression: “you are 
exaggerating.”’ Hence I with Professor Jespersen call this form 
the “expanded form,” which is appropriate for its two mean- 
ings. Thus we both employ the same term, but we use it, as 
it seems to me, for different purposes. 

Professor Jespersen is always calling attention to peculi iar 
features in the English language, but he has overlooked the 
marked peculiarities of English aspect. The word “aspect” is 
not in his Index, and I do not find anywhere an earnest discus- 
sion of it. In English it is not possible to make the simplest 
statement with a finite verb without giving a formal expression 
to its aspect. We must say either “I wort every day” o oc “I om 
working, i.e., we have to choose a form of the verb that repre- 
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NoTKERS DES DEUTSCHEN WERKE. Herausgegeben von E. H. 
Sehrt und Taylor Starck. Ersten Bandes zweites Heft. 
Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, Bk. 3. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1933. 107 pp. 3.60 Marks (Alideutsche Textbibliothek, 


No. 33). 


The second instalment of this new edition of Notker’s works, 
containing the third book of the translation of Boethius’ De 
Consolatione Philosophiae, follows the first with commendable 
promptness, and it is to be hoped that this pace will be main- 
tained. The text is normalized according to the principles set 
forth in the introduction to the first two books, and there is 
little to add to the general criticisms already offered in the re- 
view of the first instalment in the April number of this Journal. 
The editors regard the deviations from Notker’s Anlauésgesets 
as the work of scribes and have corrected them in the text, giv- 
ing the manuscript forms in the footnotes. The following ap- 
pear to have been overlooked: Afes. dék 157,2 should read t6h; 
geithet. dien 199,18 should read Hen; miehi. die 200,18 should 
read fie and gdot geéhiéi 210,3 should read kedktdt. Also in 189,13 
the editors have correctly emendated the manuscript reading 
St méinet Ha simenthéftigdn massa to th méino ... but have 
overlooked the fact that this also entails an alteration of #a 
to dfa. In the introduction to the first two books (p. xvii) it 
is stated: ““Durchkorrigiert haben wir nur, wo b, d, g am Satz- 
anfang nach stimmlosen Lauten standen.”’ Actually in the text 
all cases of b, d, g at the head of a sentence have been altered 
to p, t, k regardless of the character of the preceding sound 
(e.g., 137,15; 178,5; 179,2, etc.). Further it is stated in the in- 
troduction (p. xvii), that corrections have been made, “wo im 
Satzinnern (nicht am Anfang eines Satzteiles) b, d, g nach 
stimmlosem oder p, t, k nach stimmhaftem Laut standen.”’ 
Actually the emendations have been made also after a pause in 
the sentence with the exception of the few cases noted above 
(e.g., 142,22; 143,1; 153,30 etc.). The accentuation system of 
the manuscript has also been normalized. The following accents 
are omitted: s#égaléit 149,23 should read tégélti; undurnohten 
181,30 should read déndsirnéhten. Also the accent should be omit- 
ted from sf 137,21 (cf. Introduction, p. xiii); chéiserlichen 194,- 
12 should read chéiserlichen and in the note to 198,11 félleglth 
should be /élleglik. In the introduction the editors explain that 
they have not altered the manuscript accentuation of the 
preposition os and the suffix -ig. In this text the accentuation of 
an is, however, altered in 182,23 and the manuscript form 
Spiitotigén 194,4 is emendated to spiotigén. 

The text is thoroughly reliable and is remarkably free from 
misprints. In the footnote, however, 205,19 é&euuaz should be 
205,21. 
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Especially valuable in this volume is the reproduction of the 
enell tenautas of the Boethius from the Ziirich manuscript D 
which was given in Piper’s edition in a very confused form. 
Caries T, Carr 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


Op IceELANDIC LITERATURE, A Bisiioorarmicat Essay. By 
Halldér Hermannsson. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1933.=Islandica, vol. xxi. Pp. (6)+50. 


In this volume Professor Hermannsson turns once more to his 
favorite subject: bibliography of the Icelandic writings. A few 
years ago he gave a survey of the Icelandic manuscripts in 
which the Old Icelandic literature has been preserved. Here he 
surveys the editions, and translations made of works belonging 
to this literature since printing began. To be sure, this is not 
a bibliography, but only a survey: ‘What I intend to describe 
here briefly is the principal agents that have been at work in 
making this writing accessible in print to scholars and the read- 
ing public... .” And so he sets out describing the publishing 
enterprises private and public in the different countries and 
languages: Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Holland, England, America, the Romance Languages, the Slavic 
Languages, and the Finno-Ugric Languages. 

It is only natural that the Scandinavian countries are found 
to be leading both in publication of the texts and translations. 
Perhaps some will be astonished to see how little has been pub- 
lished in Iceland itself. The explanation is, of course, that the 
Icelanders have neither had the means nor the manuscripts in 
which the Old Icelandic literature is preserved. By far the most 
of them went to Copenhagen, others went to Sweden and other 
places. And then many of the editions of these countries have 
been done by Icelanders. In spite of their handicap the Ice- 
landers have succeded in getting out the only complete series of 
the Sagas of the Icelanders, [slendingaségur, published by 
Sigurdur Kristjansson, 1892-1902. And now a new critical 
text edition of all the principal literary monuments is planned 
by the Old Icelandic Text Society, an edition which promises 
to be excellent, judging by the first volume Egils saga Skalla- 
grimssonar now just out. 

Norway has naturally specialized in the edition of the Sagas 
of the Norwegian Kings; Morkinskinna, Fagurskinna and 
Heimskringla have all been published there, and the only edition 
of the famous Flateyjarbék was published there (1859-60, 3 
vols.). 

Passing over the Swedish editions, we must now mention 
some of the chief publishing undertakings in Denmark. Being 
at the fountain head of the literature, the manuscripts in the 
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Arnamagnaean collection and those of the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen, these publishing companies have in the course of 
time published most of the existing Old Icelandic literature. The 
oldest of these institutions is the Arnamagnacan Foundation 
(chartered in 1760) but its method of publishing were such, that 
it took them forty years to publish the Poetic Edda! In protest 
to these dilatory methods the Society of Northern Antiquaries 
(Det nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab) was founded (1825) and soon 
became the best in the field. By wise planning and advertising 
its guiding spirit, Rafn, succeeded in winning for it the support 
of learned men and literati from all over the world. It published 
the series Fornmanna sigur, Fornaldarsigur Nordurlanda, 
Grinlands historiske Mindesmarker, Antiquitates Americanae, 
and Antiguitates Russes, besides other less important and less 
successful works. To satisfy the foreign subscribers this society 
usually added a translation in a well-known language besides 
Danish. This was of course costly, and so Det nordiske Literatur 
Samfund was organized (1847) to produce cheaper and more 
handy editions, especially of the Sagas of the Icelanders. This 
society was succeeded by another one, Samfund til Udgivelse af 
gammel nordisk Litteratur (1879), which now has some sixty 
volumes to its credit, forty of which contain Icelandic texts. 
These editions have been characterized by the strict philological 
method employed and on the whole they may be said to have 
reproduced the manuscript texts as perfectly as possible. They 
have consequently been greatly valued by grammarians and 
scholars working in textual matters. But to the more general 
public they have proved to be too difficult reading, a fact which 
has hindered their dissemination. Absence of advertising, to- 
gether with the custom to publish each work gradually in small 
annual parts, has also been detrimental to the spread of these 
works. 

Finally mention must be made of a most important publi- 
cation started by the private publishers Levin and Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen. It is the Corpus Codicum Islandorum Medii vi, 
containing the photographically reproduced texts Flateyjarbék, 
(1930), Codex Wormianus of the Prose Edda, Codex Regius of 
the Gragés, and Codex Frisianus of the Kings’ Sagas, with more 
to come. 

Outside of Scandinavia Icelandic studies have especially 
flourished in Germany and England. The editions of Vigfisson 
and the translations of Morris-Magnisson are the most notable 
examples in the latter country. The edition Altislindisches 
Sagabibliothek and the translation series Thule are the biggest 
undertaking of this kind in Germany. 

After a brief examination of the spread of individual works 
and an interesting discussion of printing and illustrations, Her- 
mannsson closes the book with an epilogue in which he draws 
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conclusions from his study and uses them to point the way for 
future undertakings in the field. And in a way this epilogue is 
the most important part of the whole book. 

It is in short a plea to the workers in the field to unite under 
the auspices of a central institution which would carry on pub- 
lishing of texts and research in the field. Such an institution 
should preferably be located in Copenhagen, which always has 
been a center of these studies and which possesses the manu- 
scripts. In fact it would be most appropriate to reconstruct the 
old but inefficient Arnamagnaean Foundation for this purpose. 
The governing body should be chosen from the Danes and the 
Icelanders in equal numbers, but it should be cosmopolitan in 
outlook. ‘Works of merits should be published within the sub- 
jects covered by the foundation, editions, translations, or other 
writings, by whomsoever written, preferably in one of the great 
languages, and provisions made so that these publications be- 
came known to those who are interested, wherever situated, 
and this can generally be done by judicious advertising.” 
Secondly, and annual should be published reporting the activi- 
ties of the foundation besides containing short reviews of books 
and articles of current interest. Thirdly, a library should be 
formed including, so far as possible, the old Icelandic literature 
and what has been written upon it. 

These are in brief Hermannsson’s recommendations, and 
very wise they seem to be. Whether they will meet with suc- 
cess is another matter. Most likely opposition will show its head 
in Copenhagen itself, although it would be most favored by the 
arrangement. Unfortunately Iceland lacks, not only its precious 
manuscripts themselves, but also good library facilities. Other- 
wise Reykjavik would be the ideal place for the foundation. In 
any case Hermannsson has here started a ball rolling, and it is 
up to those interested to keep the thing going. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


DER EINFLUSS DES NORDLICHEN DIALEKTES IM MITTELENGLI- 
SCHEN AUF DIE ENTSTEHENDE HOCHSPRACHE. Von Agnes 
Peitz, Dr. Phil. Bonn: Peter Hansteins Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1933. Pp. 132. (Bonner Studien Zur Englischen 
Philologie, xx.) 

The author emphasizes in the introduction that the presence 
of northern dialect criteria in standard English has never been 
sufficiently stressed. But there has in some fifty years of in- 
vestigation been a considerable shift of emphasis. While Fr. 
Koch regarded Wyclif as the main influence toward a uniform 
language, ten Brink derived StE from Chaucer. Morsbach saw 
the great unifying factor in the political and cultural conditions 
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of London, the capital, and would derive StE from the official 
language of the chanceries. Morsbach had studied the charters 
from 1380-1430. Lekebusch supported this thesis by an exam- 
ination of the charters for 1430-1500, in which an influence of 
Caxton, the first English printer, is also suggested. Flasdieck 
examined a number of charters of London and the surrounding 
* counties; in general he accepted Morsbach’s view, that the 
language of the chanceries became a standard (first in the cul- 
tured classes of London), but considered also Chaucer’s in- 
fluence in it. 

But, as Dr. Peitz stresses, no charters from the North had 
as yet been studied from this point of view (p. 12). A broader 
basis of investigation was laid by W. Dibelius in 1901, who re- 
garded the rise of a standard speech as on the basis of two cen- 
ters, London and Oxford, and he emphasized again the impor- 
tance of Caxton as the mediator between these two. But also 
Dibelius failed to take account of anything but the Midland 
area. Even Luick in his grammar adhered to the view that StE 
derives from the language of culture in London in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

Dr. Peitz proceeds on the theory that StE is the outgrowth 
of two currents of influence, a southern or Southumbrian, and a 
northern or Northumbrian, with London and environs as the 
center of the former, and York as the center of influence of the 
latter. In this she has adopted the point of view of Gustav 
Hiibener, of whose investigations she speaks on pp. 13-14. Her 
thesis is: “‘Sie (die Hochsprache) ist nicht aus einem oder 
mehreren Dialekten erwachsen, sondern steht iiber den Mun- 
darten ... und zwar erscheint in der neuen Hochsprache der 
Lautstand des Sstlichen Mittellandes und die Flexion des 
nérdlichen Dialektes’”’ (p. 14). In the beginning the dialectal 
differences are still considerable: London retains rigidly its 
southern inflexions, which does not correspond to that of 
the new “‘Hochsprache’’; Yorkshire retains its northern sounds. 
Gradually on both sides these dialectal pecularities are given 
up; the two dialects mutually supplement each other in the 
formation of a uniform language, which has the Southum- 
brian sound system and northern inflexions. For the fifteenth 
century the investigations of Ida Baumann are supplemented 
by an examination of additional Yorkshire documents; for the 
fourteenth century Dr. Peitz has used the prose works of Rolle 
of Hampole (born in Thornton Dale, Yorkshire, lived practically 
all his life in Yorkshire). On Hampole’s works and the manu- 
scripts examined an account is given, pp. 17-23. 

In the following pages the results of her studies are presented: 
for the sounds, pp. 24-90, for the inflexions, pp. 91-127, with a 
summary of results, pp. 128-133. Of these I need say here only 
that they bear out everywhere the author’s claim, and prove the 
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correctness of her thesis. To quote details here in such form as 
to do justice to the author will be impossible; the interested 
student must be referred to the work itself. In the summary of 
results the author has listed thirteen features of StE that are 
shown to be drived from Southumbrian, of which all but one are 
phonological, the exception being the pr. prtc. ending-img which 
is southern as against the northern-and. Then there are listed ° 
seventeen features which are Northumbrian, and these are al- 
most wholly inflexional in character. In regard to the northern 
influence it merits notice, though Dr. Peitz does not specifically 
set this out, that even a few of the phonological features seem 
to be northern in origin. These are: (1) é0>e; (2) the change of 
e>a before r, which is frequent in the north in the fourteenth 
century, and fully established in the fifteenth century, whereas 
in Southumbrian it is still relatively rare (p. 49). While accord- 
ing to Morsbach final unstressed s is still voiceless in the four- 
teenth century, in the north the final s had become voiced in the 
fourteenth century, as shown by the frequent writing with z. 
But here we observe the interesting phenomenon of a functional 
z for -s: the s of the pl. ending is pronounced z, elsewhere the 
sound apparently remains s. (A functi nal specialization of a 
new or developing sound-change is something we find examples 
of in northern dialects elsewhere.) In the South, however, when 
final weak s in the fifteenth century becomes voiced, there is 
no functional specialization. In regard to the word any it shows 
northern spelling but midland pronunciation (eny (p. 46)). 

In two cases I must object to Dr. Peitz’s way of stating the 
formula of a sound-change. While on p. 52 she has quite correctly 
stated that i>ei in the fifteenth century and ><azi in the seven- 
teenth, yet in the dealing with @>i and 7><ai together on p. 56 
(the former of which changes must have preceded the first 
steps of the latter) she says under the fifteenth century: “Der 
Uebergang i> ai tritt nur in einer Form zutage: in Sheir neben 
gewohnlich em Shire,” p.57, and further: “In den Texten des 15. 
Jahrhunderts treten die ersten Formen mit ai fiir 7 auf.” And 
yet what is meant is that the first forms with diphthongal spell- 
ing shows the beginning of the diphthongization, the earlier 
stage of what later became ai; just as in the Yorkshire forms 
weyse, etc., she says: ‘was den Anfang der Diphthongierung 
sicherlich schon andeutet.’ Similarly on p. 69: ‘Ae bd spirantisch 
geworden in haue aus ae habban.’ where, however, the true facts 
in the change are stated later on the same page. 

There is a very good bibliography. Yet I miss in it Asta 
Kihlblom’s A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century 
English, Upsala, 1926; and Mary S. Serjeantson’s Distribution 
of Dialect Characters in Middle English, Amsterdam, 1924. 


GEORGE T. FLom 
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LINGUISTICA. SELECTED PAPERS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN. By Otto Jespersen. Copenhagen: Levin & Munks- 
gaard, 1933. Pp. 461. 


Following last year’s volume Tanker og Studier (Copen- 
hagen), which offered a collection of Jespersen’s papers written 
in Danish, the present volume gives a selection of papers writ- 
ten in other languages. The volume is planned to give a picture 
of the author’s development and his researches in various 
fields. English philologists and linguistic students in general will 
welcome the appearance of this book; and the enterprising pub- 
lisher is to be sincerely congratulated. 

Among the articles that have appeared before in English is 
first the ‘Presidential Address’”’ before the Modern Humanities 
Research Association in 1920, here pages 81-97. From this the 
following lines may properly be quoted, because of the relation 
of the three men mentioned to Jespersen’s own life-work: 

Among the first who took the study of living speech seriously, I must men- 
tion the German Eduard Sievers, the Norwegian Johan Storm, and especially 
Henry Sweet. My own work, and that of many others, would have been nothing 
were it not for the initiation and inspiration due to what these three eminent 
men wrote in the ’seventies and eighties. Each of them also, Sweet perhaps even 
more than the two others, showed that it was possible to combine minute ob- 
servation of present-day language with a sound knowledge of previous speech- 
periods and thus to gain a real insight into the essence of linguistic history. 


Another English article, here included (pp. 283-303), is the 


one on “Symbolic Value of the Vowel J,” treated in part in that 
most interesting volume: Nutidssprog hos Bérn og Voxne, 1916. 
Also included is the one on ‘‘Monosyllabism in English” (pp. 
384408), delivered before the British Academy in 1928. Jes- 
persen finds that the tendency towards monosyllabism has not 
been overpowering; “it has been counteracted not only by a 
great influx of foreign elements, but also by the intrinsic struc- 
ture of the language itself and in some cases by a regard to 
clearness.” “It is wrong to say... that English .. . has given 
up the distinction between noun and verb, or uses its verbs as 
nouns and vice versa: English distinguishes these word-classes, 
only it does it in a different way from Old English and its con- 
geners.”’ 

Upon this follows the article entitled “Veiled Language,” pp. 
409-419; and among others one on ‘Nature and Art in Language, 
pp. 434-453, printed in American Speech, 1929, but here con- 
siderably enlarged. Among the French articles there is “L’ Etude 
de la langue maternelle en Danemark,” delivered before the 
Institut d’Etudes Scandinaves, Paris, 1927. Of the two others 
in French one is entitled “L’Individu et la communauté lin- 
guistique,” pp. 116-133, delivered at the Sorbonne in 1927. 
There are a number of articles in German, mostly in the field 
of phonetics. “Zur Geschichte der alteren Phonetik” (from Die 
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neueren Sprachen, 1905-06) gives a series of fine characteriza- 
tions of the interests, methods and achievements of the earlier 
phoneticians, necessary limited, he warns the reader, to those 
that he himself studied. Here Jespersen called attention to the 
work of Jakob H. Bredsdorff (1790-1841), whose writings never 
received the recognition that they deserved.' A large place in 
these appreciations is given to K. M. Rapp, Ernst Briicke, 
Eduard Sievers, Alexander Mellville Bell and Henry Sweet. 

“Zur Lautgesetzfrage,”’ pp. 160-227, consists of three parts, the 
last of which, entitled “Letzte Worte’’, is new. I select here Jes- 
persen’s discussion of sound, the phoneme: ‘‘Das wesentliche 
scheint mir zu sein, dass ein phonem zwei oder mehrere objektiv 
unterscheidbare lautniiancen umfassen kann, aber innerhalb 
ein und derselben sprache insofern einheitlich ist, als es fiir be- 
griffliche unterscheidungen zu verwenden ist.’”’ Then further: 
Phonetic differences which are part of the linguistic symbol 
constitute phonological differences and are recognized as 
phonemes. But there are domains in sound where the same 
fundamental distinction can and must be made, but where one 
cannot use the expression ‘phoneme,’ and for which one stands 
in lack of a term. “Ich schlage deshalb vor, den ausdruck 
glottisch (glottique, glottic) fiir das innerhalb des (phonolo- 
gischen) systems einer sprache linguistisch bedeutungsvolle, also 
fiir das was eine bestimmte sprache verwendet oder verwenden 
kann, um semantische unterscheidungen zu machen.” Among 
the domains which Jespersen refers to are: nasality, tonality, 
and sound-duration. Nasality is always glottic for stops and for 
vowels in French; tonality is glottic in Norwegian in the two 
words é¢mmer, ‘timber’ and témmer, ‘lines, reins’; sound-dura- 
tion is glottic in Finnish in uli, ‘fire,’ tuuli, ‘wind,’ and tulli, 
‘toll, customs.’ And in English there are scores of word-pairs 
which on the printed page seem identical except for the voiced 
final consonant in one of them, as: colt: cold; ice: eyes; or joint: 
joined. But the functionally more important thing is not por- 
haps this voiced final consonantal sound in one word and a 
voiceless one in the other, but the difference in sound-duration 
of the elements that precede the final consonant. To such func- 
tional elements in a sound-group Jespersen would suggest the 
adoption of the word ‘glottic.’ 

Among the new articles is one on “Verner’s gesetz und das 
wesen des akzents (pp. 228-248). Jespersen first takes to task 
those scholars who in their textbooks treat the matter as if 
Verner’s law and the Gmc. consonantal shift are parts of the 
same process: they are two processes of wholly different nature; 
in the ‘Shift’ the development of narrow consonants, in Verner’s 
law the voicing of the voiceless spirants under certain circum- 
stances. Jespersen then presents some material from a number 


1 See below p. 485. ? Here summarized. 
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of languages to show that voicing and related processes take 
place in many languages owing to a difference in stress-condi- 
tions in words exhibiting the change. As regards the Finnish 
case I find that the view that it is comparable to Verner’s law 
is very much open to question, and the Finnish parallel would 
seem to drop out; for Esquimaux there is some parallel material. 

But very interesting and possibly identical in its operation 
is the Japanese law, as, e.g., in the two words éuki, ‘moon’ and 
mikaduki, ‘half-moon.’ But here, too, there is a difficulty, in 
that modern Japanese stress is apparently a level stress, ‘so dass 
es oft schwer ist zu entscheiden, welche silbe in einem langen 
worte die stirkste ist,’ (p. 234). Further Japanese scholars have 
no idea what the stress conditions were in the distant past. 
Jespersen himself prefers to leave as not proved the case for 
‘Urarisch,’ rejects the case for Iranian, Greek, and Latin, and 
does not stress much the parallel for the Romance languages. 
Thus there remain, however, Esquimaux, French, mdn. German 
dialects, and mdn. English. The English examples are well 
known; for the German dialect of Eichsfeld, nw. Thuringia, it 
is seen, e.g., in pase, ‘passen,’ but pazire, ‘passieren.’ Jespersen 
weighs the evidence for dynamic stress and for tone (chromatic 
accent); and he comes to the conclusion that nothing but stress 
is involved. The English aspect of the problem is treated more 
fully in the article on “Voiced and Voiceless Fricatives in 
English” (pp. 346-383), first written in 1891, then enlarged 
and turned into English for this volume. 

“The System of Grammar,” pp. 304-345, can only be men- 
tioned here. Several articles originally published in Danish 
appear in English translation in the volume before us, as ‘‘Notes 
on Metre,” (pp. 249-274), and “‘Adversative Conjunctions” (pp. 
275-282). Among these is also the one on “Karl Verner,”’ pp. 
12-23, published in Tilskueren in January, 1897, two months 
after Verner’s death. It is a delightful, intimate account of the 
man, his ways and habits, his comings and goings at the Uni- 
versity, and at the little restaurant in Frederiksgade, “where 
he arrived every day very late for his principal meal.”’ Verner 
took very little part in social life, could never prevail upon him- 
self to make public appearance; even in Copenhagen he was 
known only to a few outside of a narrow circle; such was this 
modest and unobtrusive man whose fame gave lustre to the 
name Denmark because Verner was a Dane. Jespersen speaks 
of the many eulogies of Verner: ‘In one the significance of his 
discovery for linguistics is compared with that which Colum- 
bus’s first voyage across the Atlantic had for the history of the 
world.”’ One evening when Jespersen and Professor Heusler had 
induced Verner to accompany them to Tivoli he was also pre- 
vailed upon to tell them how he made his discovery; and Jes- 
persen retells this too; and of Verner’s journey abroad and his 
return, his courses at the university, etc. 
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Finally is to be mentioned the “Farewell Lecture” at the 
University, “Given on 25th May 1925,” when Jespersen retired 
from active teaching (here pp. 1-11) printed in Danish in 
Tanker og Studier, 1932. Following the custom in a professor’s 
farewell lecture Jesperson reviews briefly his life “‘to show how 
happily my own scientific life shaped itself.’’ For “in spite of 
an apparently zigzag course by way of law, chess, shorthand, 
French literature and Danish dialects, the way from my first 
independent studies to my present-day interests has run toler- 
ably straight.” His beginning was reading with enthusiasm 
Rasmus Rask and thus getting a start in Icelandic and Italian; 
through his headmaster Carl Berg, he became interested in 
comparative philology, and he read Whitney. Then he turned to 
law (as his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had 
done). It is a bit of a surprise to see that he was then for seven 
years a shorthand reporter in the house of parliament. He thinks 
his shorthandwriting accustomed him “to be quick in catching a 
point and quick in writing it down,” and this more rapid tempo 
helped him (one of his teachers had complained of his Jutland 
slowness) ; and he adds: “I have indeed in the course of the years 
reeled off a good deal of manuscript. Thus I may be said to have 
been lucky to have learned shorthand as a student.” Then turn- 
ing to his studies he says. “‘I then had the good luck to get hold 
of Storm’s English Philology which had been published a little 
time before,” and he became interested in phonetics, and saw 
that he must make himself familiar with the English sound- 
system; and he took lessons with four or five Englishmen con- 
secutively. Among his teachers in linguistics he pays fine tribute 
to Vilhelm Thomsen, Herman Médller and Karl Verner; speaks 
of his relations to H. F. Feilberg, and of the life-long friendship 
with Felix Franke. I came early, he says, “‘into close connexion 
with Henry Sweet and Johan Storm, whom I regard as my 
teachers,” and further with Paul Passy in France, Vietor and 
others in Germany, Miss Soames in England, Western in Nor- 
way and Lundell in Sweden. In 1893 he became the first “‘Ordi- 
nary Professor” of English at Copenhagen University. Then 
there follow three pages on his thirty-two years as a professor 
of English. I quote: ““To anyone who finds that grammar is a 
worthless finnicking with trifles, I would reply that life consists 
of little things; the important matter is to see them largely. All 
scientific inquiry must occupy itself with a mass of details whose 
significance is not evident to the uninitiated, whether it be the 
life-conditions of mosquito-larvae, the distant paths of a comet 
or the state of society in Valdemar Atterdag’s time. The in- 
vestigator must not be asking the whole time what good his in- 
vestigations will do or can do: that may reveal itself in the most 
unexpected places. Research has its first reward in the work 
itself, chiefly in the natural joy at any, even the least, discovery, 
which brings clearness into what before was not understood.’ 
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Then in regard to linguistic investigation in particular Pro- 
fessor Jespersen in the closing paragraphs speaks of that which 
is, the purpose and goal of all linguistic investigation, and the 
common task of the linguistic investigator and the literary in- 
vestigator, indicating thus the spirit in which he himself has 
striven to work, 

It has been my good fortune to know Professor Jespersen 
throughout most of his professorial career, meeting him first 
when I was a young student in Copenhagen University some 
five years after he had entered upon the duties of his professor- 
ship. I was often at his house, a courtesy that he extended to 
many a student stranger at the university; but I have a sneaking 
suspicion that as we sat there reading and talking, he was also 
studying the English pronunciation of the American. I saw him 
last two years ago at Gentofte, vigorous and in good health. I 
hope that he will have many years of health yet, and that there 
will come sundry articles and books from his pen in the years to 
come. 

Professor Jespersen’s ideas have helped to shape the present- 
day conception of the nature and history of the English language 
more, perhaps, than those of any other investigator. And his 
influence has been felt in many ways beyond English, as in the 
science of phonetics, and into the field of linguistic science in 
general. 

GeorcGE T. FLom 


SPENSER AND THE TABLE RounpD. A Stupy IN THE CONTEM- 
PORANEOUS BACKGROUND FOR SPENSER’S USE OF THE 
ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By Charles Bowie Millican. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 


“The plain truth of the matter,” wrote Professor Courthope 
in his History of English Poetry, “is that Spenser was inspired to 
write the Fairie Queen by reading The Orlando Furioso’’—a 
simplification of the critical problem which leaves us wondering 
why, if he drew his inspiration from his reading, he had not been 
inspired by the Morte Darthur. In developing his poem Spenser 
found the Italian epic a useful quarry for narrative material 
and after the first two books he fell easily into its loose episodic 
structure. But it is difficult to agree with Professor Courthope 
that the author of let us say the Malbecco episode ‘‘believed 
that, like himself, the poet of Ferrara had conceived the idea of 
chivalry in a perfectly serious vein and that the Orlando was 
intended to set forth the history and example of a good governor 
and a virtuous man.” Nor, granted the political inspiration of 
his poem, could Spenser have thought of following Sir Thomas 
Malory, who represented the French development of the Ar- 
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thurian cycle. As Dr. Carrie A. Harper long ago proved he is 
rather in the English line of descent which comes down from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth through Grafton, Camden, Hardyng, 
Stow, The Mirror for Magistrates, and Holinshed. Dr. Harper’s 
important conclusions are supplemented in a very valuable way 
by Professor Millican’s account of the active and controversial 
interest in Arthurian History under the Tudor sovereign.'! 

What, then, Professor Millican here proves, with a wealth 
of pertinent evidence skilfully marshalled, is that Spenser in 
writing the Faerie Queene was inspired neither by Ariosto nor 
Malory but by a nationalistic and imperialistic movement. 
“The Arthurian right of the Tudors” was not only a theme for 
bardic rhapsody but a patriotic cause, furthered by native 
antiquarians, historians, and poets in opposition to such skepti- 
cal and hostile critics as Hectore Boece and Polydore Vergil. 
Among the better-known Arthurian champions for the earlier 
period were John Leland, the King’s antiquary, who in 1544 
published his Assertio inclytissimi Arthuri Regis Britanniae, and 
John Bale, who defends Galfridus Arthurius in his famous bio- 
graphical dictionary of 1548. Of particular interest also in this 
early period is John Coke’s Debate between the Heraldes of 
Englande and Fraunce on account of its anticipation of the im- 
perialistic trend of the Arthurian movement in Elizabethan 
England. Later this tendency is well represented by Dr. John 
Dee’s report to the Queen in 1578 declaring “Her Majesties 
Title Royall to many forraine Countries, kingdomes, and 
provinces, by good testimony and sufficient proofs recorded,”’ 
and the specification in his diary of the Queen’s Arthurian claim 
to Friseland. Along the same line is the younger Hakluyt’s con- 
tention that the Queen should rule Norway by Arthurian right. 
All of this may be interpreted both as an expression of Tudor 
imperialism and as a revival of the political romanticism of 
Geoffrey’s Historia and the commentary of Alanus de Insulis on 
the Prophecies of Merlin. 

1 The significance for students of Spenser of the Arthurian movement in 
Tudor England, though early suggested by Thomas Warton, was not duly rec- 
ognized until Professor Millican and the late Professor Greenlaw independently 
began their investigation. The volume under review is the outcome of research 
started at Harvard in the fall of 1926. Its publication was preceded by an 
article which Dr. Millican contributed to the Review of English Studies, v1 (April, 
1930), 167-174, entitled “Spenser and the Arthurian Legend” and by an ab- 
stract of his dissertation in Harvard Summaries of Theses for 1930 (Harvard 
Press, 1931). In the meanwhile Professor Greenlaw had read a paper at the 
December, 1927, meeting of the Modern Language Association, which Professor 
Millican did not have an opportunity to hear. This paper appears under the title 
of “The Battle of the Books” in Professor Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser’s His- 
torical Allegory, published posthumously by the Johns Hopkins Press about two 
months after Professor Millican’s Spenser and the Table Round. 
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This evidence and much more to the same purpose in Dr. 
Millican’s book show how engaging was the political inspiration 
of the sixteenth century Arthurian revival. A further fact that 
the author has fully established and illustrated is “the currency 
and popularity of the Arthurian legend in all the walks of Eliza- 
bethan life.”” Prince Arthur’s London Round Table, which “‘en- 
joyed, save for the strange interlude of Mary I, a continuous 
existence to the reign of Elizabeth,” was unlike the Arthurian 
order of the fourteenth century, a society of citizens interested 
in the promotion of archery. A most significant document in 
this connection is Richard Robinson’s Auncient Order, Societie, 
and Unitie Laudable of Prince Arthure and his Knights Armory 
of the Round Table, because the order here described is the same 
as the one of which Mulcaster, Spenser’s schoolteacher, has left 
an account in a familiar passage of the Positions. Then, to show 
further how Spenser’s interest in the Arthurian movement of 
his time was shared by his friends, Dr. Millican has adduced the 
Philadelphus of Gabriel Harvey’s brother Richard, which was 
certainly known to our poet. Dedicated to the Earl of Essex, it 
was a work in defense of the British cause against such skeptics 
as George Buchanan and Polydore Vergil. Like Spenser, Harvey 
makes special mention of Arthur’s “‘Magnificence and Mag- 
nanimitie”’ and refers pointedly to the Una of the Faerie Queene. 
Evidently Leicester, too, was an Arthurian, to judge from his 
famous entertainment of the Queen at Kenilworth in 1575, to 
which George Ferrers contributed a poem the stanzaic form of 
which might have suggested the stanza of the Faerie Queene. 

In the last two chapters of his book Dr. Millican first con- 
siders the Faerie Queene in the light of sixteenth-century literary 
criticism in England, Italy, and France, and then traces the 
fortunes of the Arthurian revival in the early Stuart period. 
The chapter on Literary Criticism is largely an elaboration of 
Professor Renwick’s contention that “the Matter of Britain was 
inevitable to Spenser, and it could be defended upon the best 
classical precedents’; and Chapter v1 makes it clear that in 
spite of the opposition of Boece and Buchanan James I was 
willing to avail himself of the prophecies of Merlin as well as 
those of Thomas of Erceldoune. 

The printing of this excellent study is up to the high standard 
of the Harvard Press and its attractiveness is notably enhanced 
by its ten illustrations, including in addition to title-pages 
George Owen Harry’s genealogies of Owen Tudor and James I. 


H. S. V. J. 


Tue Dance or Deatu. Edited from MSS. Ellesmere 26/A.13 
and B. M. Lansdowne 699, collated with the other extant 
MSS. By Florence Warren. With Introduction, Notes, 
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etc. By Beatrice White, M. A London: Published for the 
Early English Text Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 


As long ago as 1909 the text of this edition of the English 
Dance of Death was ready for the press. It had been prepared by 
Miss Florence Warren, whose work, after her death in 1917, was 
completed by Miss Beatrice White of King’s College, London. 

The twelve manuscripts of the poem fall into two groups, 
which in this edition are represented respectively by MS. Elles- 
mere, formerly at Bridgewater House, but now in the Hunting- 
ton Library, California, and MS. Lansdowne 699 at the British 
Museum. The former of these groups (Group A) has the same 
order—though a slightly varying number—of personages which 
is found in the French manuscripts and the earliest French 
printed version (1485); Group B orders the personages differ- 
ently. However, for convenience in reference, the stanzas of 
Lansdowne are in this edition rearranged to correspond with 
those of Ellesmere. In view of the fact that several pairs of char- 
acters in E are reversed in L, the Introduction of this edition 
offers the ingenious suggestion that the B-group type derived 
from an A-group MS. “not containing the translator’s prologue, 
and made up of folio sheets, each containing two characters, or 
one stanza to a page,” the inversion of characters being due to 
a wrong folding of the sheets. “It looks as if the B-group,” 
Miss White concludes, “‘arose from an A-group MS. which 
Lydgate began to revise, dividing some sheets for the purpose of 
making additions. The revision was probably not concluded, 
some of the pages were lost, and the remainder afterwards put 
together by some one who reversed several of the sheets.”’ 

Besides its section on the manuscripts, the Introduction deals 
briefly with the general subject of the ‘Danse Macabre” and 
Lydgate’s connection with the poem. The edition contains, fur- 
ther, notes on each of the manuscripts reproduced, a glossary 
and five Appendices devoted to the French Text of the Dance 
of Death, Mural Paintings of the ““Danse Macabre,”’ The Word 
Macabre, and English Printed Versions of the Dance of Death. 


H. S. V. J. 





Caxton: TULLE oF Otpe Acer. Heinz. Susebach, Textunter- 
suchung mit literarischer Einfiihrung. Halle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1933. 


An English version of Cicero’s De Senectute issued from the 
press of Caxton in 1481 in the same volume with the De Amicitia 
and Bonaccurso’s De Vera Nobilitate. The version is of interest 
on the score of its language and as an early example of a Latin 
classic in English translation. However, as is true of more famous 
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translations, Cicero’s dialogue came into English, not directly, 
but by way of French. The French rendering, which enl 
upon the original, was made by Laurent du Premierfait in 1405, 
seventy-six years before Caxton completed his printing of the 
English translation. Just where in this interval we should place 
either the particular manuscript of du Premierfait used by the 
English translator or the English translation itself it is impossi- 
ble to say. Susebach here supports the opinion of Hecht that 
the English rendering, undertaken at the instance of Sir John 
Fostolf, was made by William Worcester. Without apparently 
having investigated the affiliation of the 14 manuscripts of du 
Premierfait, Susebach concludes on the basis of agreement in 
content and corresponding errors in some 5 cases that the 
English translator had before him B. M. Add. MS. 17433. 
Susebach’s reprint is furnished with textual notes giving Caxton’s 
reading wherever it has been altered by the editor, and oc- 
casional references to du Premierfait’s translation and the Latin 
original. Students of language will find useful also the references 
in the footnotes to Helmut Wiencke’s Die Sprache Caxtons 
(Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 11, Leipzig, 1930), and the 
glossary of words of Romance origin. 
H. S. V. J. 





ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. By Sol. Liptzin. New York: Prentice 


Hall, 1932. Pp. 275. $2.50. 


From time to time there arises a literary artist who with per- 
fect adequacy interprets the temper and the quality of his world. 
Schnitzler is such an artist. No one has with such unerring taste 
mirrored the spirit of the graceful Viennese society which the 
hammer of the World War shivered to atoms. In 1914, almost 
immediately after the outbreak of the great struggle, Hermann 
Bahr published an interesting but much neglected article in 
which he pointed out the profound difference between the 
“Osterreich der Gemeinden’”—the healthy Austria of the com- 
mon people and the lower middle classes—and the “Osterreich 
der Hofrite,” that Austria which was emasculated by the 
Metternich régime and by civic corruption and sterile conven- 
tions. Schnitzler does not, to be sure, select ““Hofrite”’ for his 
heroes, but he studies a state of society which resembles theirs 
and, if anything, even distances theirs in erotic preoccupation. 
But to do full justice to his art we must remember that he is the 
child of a period—now rapidly nearing its West—which lacked 
inspiring values and which hence lapsed into fibreless tolerance 
and resignation. Like Ibsen, with whom Dr. Liptzin repeatedly 
associates him, Schnitzler is the product of an age of experi- 
mentation, research, and discovery. As such he has, perhaps 
more than any of his contemporaries, thrown light on the hid- 
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den recesses of the soul and has revealed the infinite complexity 
of that “‘weite Land,” especially in relation to sex. As one reads 
Dr. Liptzin’s book, one becomes aware on the one hand why 
Schnitzler’s plays and tales could constitute so great a source 
of delight to the last generation and why on the other hand they 
should begin to seem strange and unprofitable to the youth of 
today. Much of the criticism leveled at Schnitzler is the expres- 
sion of anti-Semitism and hence valueless. Even more of it, 
however, reflects—especially in Germany—the yearning for a 
new philosophy, one which should strengthen and elevate. 
Hegel was the last great thinker who proved capable of creating 
a cosmic legend which inspired the Intelligentsia of all countries 
to thought and action. His power has largely wilted for us and 
the world is groping for a new vision which shall transcend that 
spirit of mere analysis and rebellion which has given a dominant 
to most of the intellectual life since Hegel’s day. Dr. Liptzin has 
shown that Schnitzler will increasingly appear as one of the 
subtlest and most delightful exponents of precisely this spirit 
of keen but unconstructive analysis. 

Emphasis upon ‘‘Das neue Lied’’—in our opinion one of the 
most important of Schnitzler’s works in connection with the 
conception of guilt and responsibility—and a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the reasons for Schnitzler’s diminishing attraction for 
many readers since the Great War (p. 271) might have added to 
the value of this excellent study. 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
Munich 


L’IDEE DE L’ART DANS LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE PENDANT LA 
PERIODE VICTORIENNE. Par Louise Rosenblatt. Paris: 
Champion, 1931. 325 pp. 

This volume (No. 70 in the Bibliothéque de la Revue de 
littérature comparée edited by Fernand Baldensperger) explores 
both historically and critically an important subject. Very 
rightly the author refuses to accept ready-made definitions and 
prefers to study art for art’s sake as it appeared through the 
Victorian period in the works of writers different in doctrine and 
temper. In the opening chapter Miss Rosenblatt surveys the 
social background and shows the art for art’s sake attitude grow- 
ing as a revolt against English utilitarianism and literary 
didacticism. Although, in the main body of her book, she gradu- 
ally introduces the French influences, she is very careful, at the 
start, to link art for art’s sake with romanticism, the German 
philosophers, Coleridge, the romantic critics and Keats. We 
then follow through well-delineated and connected periods the 
growth of aestheticism in England with the Preraphaelites, Rus- 
kin, Swinburne, Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, George Moore, 
Henry James, and Arthur Symonds. 
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Miss Rosenblatt shows herself very well equipped in both 
the English and the French fields and she throws a great deal 
of light on the working of the French influences. Reading this 
remarkable book one gathers the impression that, up to a rather 
late period, art for art’s sake was a different doctrine in England 
than in France. The “religion of beauty” did not sound alike in 
the two languages. Art for art’s sake in England was more a 
mystic than a strictly literary doctrine and its leaning toward 
symbolism was visible from the beginning. This is not stated 
specifically by Miss Rosenblatt but it appears evident from her 
discussion of the Preraphaelites, Ruskin, and Walter Pater in 
particular. For all of them, and for their followers to a lesser 
extent, art for art’s sake was never separated from a wide 
“fringe” of mystic idealism. This takes us far away enough from 
the sturdy realism and the “pagan”’ hellenism of either Théo- 
phile Gautier or Flaubert. While for those harbingers of French 
Parnasse only the visible world existed, according to Gautier’s 
saying, the English aesthetes never gave up their longing for 
the unseen. This brought them much closer to Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé, the founders of symbolism, than to Gautier and 
Flaubert. Indeed Swinburne would seem the only one in England 
who may be brought into perfect comparison with the latter and 
even in his case, as an admirer of Victor Hugo, the romantic 
impulse marred the art for art’s sake impassivity. 

With George Moore and Oscar Wilde and, already to a cer- 
tain extent, with Walter Pater, English art for art’s sake merged 
with “decadence” and, with Moore and Wilde, Baudelaire’s 
and Huysmans’ influence superseded that of Gautier and Flau- 
bert. English aestheticism ignored the Parnassian interlude 
(broadly from 1860 to 1885). It had no Leconte de Lisle or 
Heredia and it ended prematurely with the “yellow books.” 
French art for art’s sake, on the contrary, survived the “‘de- 
cadence” and revived with the ‘Ecole romane”’ around 1895 and 
the so-called ‘“‘naturist school.”” There also was enough intel- 
lectual vitality in French symbolism at its source to allow art 
for art’s sake to last to our very own days (from Mallarmé to 
Paul Valéry). 

Miss Rosenblatt, along her way, brings once more Edgar 
Allan Poe to the fore, as a counter influence on the English 
writers like Moore and Wilde, through Baudelaire and Whistler. 
No doubt Poe it was who, through Baudelaire, shifted the trend 
of art for art’s sake from Parnasse to symbolism and put French 
poetry in what may be called its English and American chan- 
nels. From then on, and at the very moment when the English 
aesthetes continued to abide by the French standards, French 
symbolism drew its inspiration from English (Ruskin, the 
Preraphaelites, Oscar Wilde himself) and American models 
(E. A. Poe and Whitman). Problems of literary influences are 
most complex and influences can work both ways. 
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Miss Rosenblatt must be congratulated for emphasizing the 
social background (chapter 1, pp. 265 ff. and conclusion). With 
the growth of ‘‘Marxian”’ criticism the problem of art for art’s 
sake has taken a new importance. Art for art’s sake versus 
propaganda, this is the crux of the problem and, in regard to 
society, art for art’s sake was just as much a revolutionary as an 
aristocratic doctrine. 

Miss Rosenblatt writes an easy and fluent French with a 
few mistakes here and there. Her phraseology proves sometimes 
puzzling (““Théophile de Viau ...ce poéte rebelle du moyan 
Age,” page 147?). The book has an extensive bibliography. 
With Albert J. Farmer’s book in the same series, Le mouvement 
esthétique et décadent en Angleterre (1873-1900), it affords a very 
complete and scholarly survey of this most important phase of 
English and comparative literature. 

Récis MiIcHauD 
University of Illinois 


THE Use or POETRY AND THE USE OF CRITICISM. STUDIES IN 
THE RELATION OF CRITICISM TO POETRY IN ENGLAND. The 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1932-33. By T. S. Eliot. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1933. 


It may be said at once that this book is on the whole dis- 
appointing, not so much because of its defects as because of the 
false hopes that may be raised in the reader’s mind by the as- 
sociation of Mr. Eliot’s known abilities with the first part of the 
title. Mr. Eliot does not tell us what the use of poetry is, and he 
almost manages to convey a certain feeling of contempt for 
anyone who expects to be told. Perhaps such an expectation is 
in fact naive, yet one cannot help feeling that there is little good 
to be got out of raising a question without trying to answer it. 
What Mr. Eliot is really concerned with is the relation of the 
criticism of poetry to poetry; and in his opinion criticism is 
valuable, not because it gives definitions, but because the active 
practice of it enriches our experience of poetry. 

The starting-point for the book is reached in a protest against 
the proposition which separates “‘ages of creation” and “ages of 
criticism” into antithetical and mutually exclusive entities. 
Hence we are led off upon an admittedly cursory survey of 
critics of poetry from Daniel and Campion to I. A. Richards. 
But the ostensible thesis (if it is such) is a clue to start with, not 
a thread running through the whole. The book has many ex- 
cellent things in it, but it lacks structure. Even this might be 
pardonable enough if the sequences of thought were coherent, 
but this (for one reader at least) is usually not the case. And this 
fragmentary character seems to me to be essentially related to 
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the quality of Mr. Eliot’s critical talents. His excellence is in 
analysis rather than synthesis; more specifically (in case the 
foregoing appears rather worse than meaningless) he can take a 
man apart better than he can put him together again. It would 
take too long to work out an instance in full, but anyone who 
is particularly interested might read the constructive exposition 
of Dryden’s account of the poetical process quoted on page 47. 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that one of these two things is 
true: either Dryden meant what he said, in which case he is not 
the critic Mr. Eliot seems to think him; or else, Dryden was in- 
capable of saying what he meant. Nor, again, is the discussion 
of Campion’s critical theories very illuminating. One gathers 
that he had some, and that, it seems, is the whole point, but it 
emerges bit by bit and never with much resolution. Mr. Eliot 
analyzes out Matthew Arnold’s faults as a critic and as a poet— 
his lack of sensitiveness, his inconsistency, his confused values— 
with sure and merciless accuracy; yet he still thinks that Arnold 
is a reliable critic, and one is completely at a loss to see why. 
Arnold has his virtues, certainly, but this is no place to look 
for an account of them. And it seems to be even more violently 
the case, when Mr. Richards is under discussion, that an un- 
resolved feeling of approval survives its own contradiction in 
one detail after another. But when Mr. Eliot opens.a discussion 
frankly with a confession of distate for some writer—Addison, 
for instance, or Shelley—one may confidently expect to find him 
at his best in analysis; and his best is very good indeed. 

It is this characteristic co-presence of clear and sensitive 
insight and confused structure that makes the book at once dis- 
appointing and stimulating. We come once more upon the 
peculiarly fugitive quality remembered in Mr. Eliot’s poetry. 
Prufrock is the final exhibition of the apologetic man; and Mr. 
Eliot insists on apologizing for his best writing. The conclusion 
is marred by a half-answer to the question about use, sug- 
gesting that the theatre is the proper medium for the poet; and 
this, coming from Mr. Eliot (or, perhaps, from anyone) seems 
fantastic. But there is in the conclusion an analysis of the process 
of creating poetry, grounded in introspection and therefore pre- 
sented with many apologies, which would be hard to beat any- 
where; and a sudden calling up of images which tells us, what we 
must have been sure of long ago, that Mr. Eliot knows what 
poetry is even if he cannot tell us, even if he cannot always 
write it. There are other good things. The Note on the Develop- 
ment of “‘Taste’’ (once more, “‘subjective”) is excellent; and 
when I read, as a stricture upon Arnold, that he was “apt to 
think of the greatness of poetry rather than its genuineness” I 
hoped, if without expectation, that the audience at his lecture 
rose up and cheered. Yet the conclusion ends on a note of re- 
frainment and apology, as if the author were aware of having 
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got through a job, not well done but at least done somehow. And 
this is in a measure true, but I wonder why it should be neces- 
sary. If Mr. Eliot would only commit himself more often, we 
should be glad to forgive him for making many more mistakes 
than he does. 

RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


University of Illinois 





BRIEF MENTION 


J. H. Brepsporrrs, Udvalgte Afhandlinger inden for S prog- 
videnskab og Runologi. Udgivet af Jérgen Glahder. Kgbenhavn: 
Leiv & Munksgaards Forlag, 1933. Jakob H. Bredsdorff, 1790— 
1841, was a writer of great originality and independence in 
phonetics and in linguistic science, and he made important in- 
vestigations in the field of runology, and yet his name is hardly 
known even in his native Denmark, to more than a few scholars. 
This volume is an attempt to set before the interested scholar a 
selection from among Bredsdorff’s considerable body of writ- 
ings, and thus to give belated recognition to a distinguished son 
of Denmark. Already in 1886 Vilhelm Thomsen expressed a hope 
that Bredsdorff’s writings might be published; that this has now 
been done is due to the initiative of Kr. Sandfeld. Bredsdorff’s 
first article was in the field of phonetics: “Prdve af en efter 
Udtalen indrettet dansk Retskrivning,” 1817; in 1833 he wrote 
an article entitled “Om Tegn for de enkelte Lyddele i de euro- 
pxiske Sprog”; both of these are here included. In the former 
B. uses different letters for the j of Dan. gjorde and of gjgre; and 
he distinguished between the d of Had, and that of Dag, and that 
written ¢ iu Stemme (a point that Rask took exception to). 
Some of B.’s ideas seem to reappear in later phonetic alphabets 
down to ca. 1900. In the field of linguistics is especially to be 
mentioned: ‘‘Aarsagerne til Sprogenes Forandringer,”’ 1821, and 
one on the relationship between the several branches of the 
Germanic family from 1833. Bredsdorff wrote a number of ar- 
ticles on runic problems, and here as in the field of phonetics he 
was far ahead of his age. The present volume contains among 
others ““Om Runeskriftens Oprindelse,”’ 1822, and the one on the 
runes of the Golden Horns, 1840. It seems perfectly clear that 
many of Wimmer’s explanations of runic forms and origins de- 
rive in part from Bredsdorff; but Bredsdorff held that the runes 
were based on the Greek alphabet, not the Latin. B., however, 
would derive the runes directly from the Gothic letters, an error 
which is easily understandable in the then state of knowledge 
of the age of inscriptions in the North. On the question of the 
age of the longer and the shorter series of runes B. envisaged 
the possibility of the greater age of the longer alphabet; and here 
again was many decades in advance of his day. 


FERNAND Mossé, La saga de Grettir. 1934. Pp. lxxv+263. 
Paris: Editions Montaigne. This translation of the Grettir saga 
appears in the “Collections des textes rares ou inédites”’; it is 
apparently therefore the first time that this saga has appeared 
in French rendering. The translator has followed Boer’s edition. 
A brief examination has given me a very favorable impression 
of the translator’s handling of the Icelandic text. I am glad, 
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therefore that this interesting and important saga has been made 
accessible in this dress to those French readers who do not have 
a command of the original Icelandic. The Icelandic form of 
names of persons has been retained, as of course it should be. 
But the translator has felt that the place-names should be made 
transparent to the French reader in about the way they are to 
the Icelandic reader. And regarding the way to render the 
names of the many places that appear he has apparently re- 
ceived some suggestions from the Scandinavian place-names 
of Normandy (On |’a fait ens’inspirant parfois des noms de lieux 
d’origine scandinave de notre Normandie, p. lxix). In regard to 
the style of the original the author says: Cette saga, quand on la 
lit dans l’original, donne |’impression d’une sareté de style, sans 
balbutiements ni archaisme, ni obscurité.’ It has been his am- 
bition to reproduce this as nearly as may be in the French. There 
is a good introduction, and at the end several genealogical 
tables. 


Gustav, INDREB¢, Nokre eldre vestnorske bygdemdlskrifter. 
Bergen: Bergems Museum. Historisk-antikvarisk rekke, Nr. 1. 
1933. The editor has here brought together eight Norwegian 
linguistic documents from the period before Ivar Aasen. The 
first 54 pages make up the introduction regarding the MSS. and 
their authors, etc. The documents consists in the main of dialect 
glossaries, and as such are of unusual interest. The title of the 
first one reads: ‘‘Endeel rare norske Ord, som til deels har 
veret mig endog, som en indfgd Nordmand, ubekiendte, samt 
nogle overtroiske ritus, saa mange, som ieg, i den korte Tid, ieg 
har veret her, har kundet faae udspurgt.”’ The date of this is 
1690-1700 and the region Indre Sogn, Indreb¢ concludes. One 
thing is certain: most of these words are in use now in central 
and Indre Sogn, but the spelling often does not suggest very 
exactly the true pronunciation. I suspect the words were 
gathered in the central region of Sogndal-Aurland-Leikang- 
Balestrand (see also a remark p. 8). The second list is from 
Nordhordland, date 1746-1785, a larger and exceedingly inter- 
esting one. Then follow several glossaries and discussions from 
Hardang, pp. 75-120 (a welcome contribution to Norwegian 
dialect sources). This is followed by a glossary of 29 pages from 
Sunnm¢re. The main part of the present work is the glossary and 
fragments of a Hardang dialect grammar written by Marcus 
Schnabel in the years 1774, 1775 and 1775 (here printed pp. 75- 
120), a contribution of great importance to the eighteenth cen- 
tury literature on the subject. Finally is included: ‘‘Jon Ras- 
musson Vassbotn’s Nu brugelige Norske Talemaader og Ord- 
sprog,” of the date 1810. Vassbotn was from Volda, Sunnmgre. 
All the documents are here printed for the first time. 

GEORGE T. FLom 
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NILs SVANBERG, Verner von Heidenstam och Gustaf Fréding. 
Tvd kapitel om nittitdlets stil. (Nordiska Texter och Under- 
sékningar I). Uppsala: Hugo Gebers Forlag, Stockholm, 1934. 
Pp. x+221. This book appears as vol. I in the new series of 
Scandinavian texts and investigations edited by Professor Bengt 
Hesselman in Upsala. It aims to be a repository for works by 
Swedish scholars in the field of northern philology, including the 
various kinds of source material (primirmaterial) from the 
different parts of the Scandinavian field. Short articles are not 
intended to be included. The series will appear irregularly and 
each issue will be complete in itself. Among the list of works 
announced for the near future is one by D. O. Zetterholm on the 
Atlamdl, a study in the style and meter of this Eddic lay; and 
one by Valter Jansson entitled ‘“‘Fornsvenska legendariet,”’ on 
the manuscripts and the language. It is not the purpose to re- 
view this study here. I shall merely say that the author has se- 
lected the nineties for a study of Swedish literary style, for this 
period is a closed epoch, complex but relatively uniform, a dis- 
tinctive style and in many ways a remarkable one, which the 
author as far as Selma Lagerlof is concerned, has dealt with in 
an interesting study in Nysvenska Studier, 1926. This first 
volume promises well for the new series; the general editor’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee that it will maintain a high 
standard. The volume is excellently printed and attractively 
gotten up. 


R. E. Zacurisson, English Place-Names in the Light of the 
Terminal Theory. Uppsala: A-B Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 
1934. Pp. 89. This is a continuation of investigations published 
in English Place-Name Puzzles in 1932, which was briefly re- 
viewed in this Journal, xxxrr, 400-441. In the present study 
there is first a chapter on Old English charters as sources of 
place-names, and in the main part a very valuable tabulation of 
the suffixal elements in OE showing the distribution of OE 
place-name-compounds containing full-names arranged alpha- 
betically according to the final components, pp. 54-57. In the 
following the author discusses these in relation to the first com- 
ponent of full names. The complete investigation promised (see 
above review) we learn here will inclnde the results of Professor 
Zachrisson’s studies of the problem in Scandinavian place-names 
and Low German place-names. We hope to have a review of the 
larger work upon its appearance. Regarding a point considered 
on p. 59 I will say here that the author’s statement that “the 
reason why a boundary-stone . . . could be called a cross is not 
necessarily that it had the shape of a cross but that it was 
marked with a cross,” is certainly correct. In my collection of 
place-names of Aurland, Sogn, Norway, I have dealt with this 
for Aurland. There are no doubt hundreds of such cases, i.e., a 
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boundary-stone is called Krossen not because of its shape, but 
because it has a cross marked on it. G. T. F. 


CHARLES C. BARBER, Die vorgeschichtliche Betonung der 
germanischen Substantiva und Adjektiva. Pp. 232. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1932. This book is in- 
tended to show that each of the declension-classes of the [Gmc 
parent language that are found in PrGmc had free accent, i.e., 
that the chief stress lay sometimes on the stem syllable, some- 
times on the ending. There is a wealth of material here which 
has been arranged with admirable clearness. I miss some ON 
words and many Norwegian and other dialect words. Thus under 
prux, ausgehohlter Baumstamm, the two accents are also seen in 
Norw. d. ére, f., plural érér, en udhulet Blok, et langagtigt Kar 
some er dannet ved Udhuling (Aasen), and traug, trog, et trug, 
aflangt Fad (Aasen, also Torp); again under taufra: taubra, 
‘Zauber,’ p. 115, there is the Eddic tyfr, ‘Zaubermittel.’ Under 
lugna, still, p. 125, the Norw. logn (the only word given) is de- 
fined ‘still (vom Wasser).’ I know this word only as a noun in 
the meaning ‘stillness after a rain-storm’; the Sw. lugn, adj., 
might also have been given. However the author has not in- 
tended his material to be complete it seems, a fact which dimin- 
ishes greatly the value of the book. os oe 


P. E. ZAcHRisson, An English Pronouncing Dictionary and 
Spelling-List in Anglic. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wilksells Bok- 
tryckeri. Cambridge, England: A. B. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
1933. Pp. xxiii+90. This lexicon contains ca. 12,000 of the com- 
monest English words and their inflected forms in Anglic. The 
primary purpose of the book is to offer students a handbook in 
the spelling of Anglic. Anglic, as the reader will know, is the 
latest attempt at inventing a world language; but this one dif- 
fers from earlier attempts in that Anglic is based wholly on 
standard English. But English is a difficult language, and one of 
the chief reasons for its difficulty (but, as I believe, not the chief 
reason) is its difficult orthography. This Professor Zachrisson 
has attempted to simplify for the learner. And he has invented 
a clever and logical orthographic system, which leaves 60-70 
per cent of the words of the printed page wholly unchanged or 
but slightly changed. The Lexicon has then also a second pur- 
pose: to help every student of Engiish to acquire a correct pro- 
nunciation of English without the aid of symbols and signs foreign 
to the ordinary English alphabet. Anglic has been well received; 
there are courses conducted in it now in Sweden, Germany, 
Yugo-Slavia, India, and China. It is interesting to see (p. vii) 
that there have been published over 500 articles and newspaper 
items about it and nearly all of them friendly. G. T. F. 

Publishers and editors are entitled to the highest praise for 
two recent anthologies of early English drama: English Drama 
1580-1642. Selected and edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke and 
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Nathaniel Burton Paradise (D. C. Heath and Co., 1933, $4.00) 
and Elizabethan Plays, edited by Hazelton Spencer (Little 
Brown and Co., 1933, $4.00). We are here in each case at a far 
remove from the old scissors and paste method of compiling 
such books. The texts are based upon new collations of original 
editions and textual variants are listed, within reason, at the 
foot of the page. There, too, students and teachers who use the 
book will be glad to find glosses upon Elizabethan words and 
brief explanatory notes. Each of the anthologies supplies further 
brief introductions to the plays, these being more austerely fac- 
tual in English Drama than in Elizabethan Plays. In the matter 
of the plays included, for all the inevitable duplication, there are 
interesting divergences. In English Drama nine plays out of 
thirty are not printed in Elizabethan Plays, and accordingly 
seven of the latter’s twenty-eight are not found in the Brooke- 
Paradise anthology. Two plays of George Peele, who is not repre- 
sented in Professor Spencer’s book, are given places in English 
Drama. Otherwise the dramatists represented are the same. 
As examples of codperative authorship both include Eastward 
Ho, Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, The Changeling. The format 
and printing of each of the anthologies, which reproduce in 
facsimile many title-pages, do credit to the judgment and taste 
of the publishers. The attractiveness of Professor Spencer’s 
book is greatly enhanced by the arrangement and type of its 
general title-page, by the coat of arms on its cover, redrawn from 
a copy of the Gospels bound for Queen Elizabeth, and by a re- 
production for its frontispiece of a portrait of Ben Jonson as- 
cribed to Isaac Oliver and now at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 
H. S. V. J. 


PRoFEssOR RAE BLANCHARD’S edition of Steele’s Christian 
Hero (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 
1932) is the first issue of that work since 1820. It is based upon 
the third edition published in November, 1710, with Steele’s 
final revisions, the copy used being the one now in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library. The editor has made no changes ex- 
cept the correction of a few verbal misprints, but significant 
variants in the first two editions are faithfully recorded in the 
footnotes. It appears from his complete Bibliography, which 
Professor Blanchard has here reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, June, 1929, that except in two cases 
(1756 and 1776) at least one copy of each edition is in the United 
States, the Aitken collection of the University of Texas contain- 
ing copies of as many as seventeen out of twenty-two editions. 
Professor Blanchard prefaces his text with a brief Introduction, 
which deals judiciously with the relation of the Christian Hero 
to the ethical and religious thought of the century. 

H. S. V. J. 
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